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PREFACE. 


In fulfilling the engagement which I had conic under 
to the Public with respect to the History of America, 
it was my intention not to have published any part 
of the work until tlie whole was completed. The 
present state of the British colonies has induced me 
to alter that resolution. While they arc engaged in 
civil war with Great Britain, inquiries and specula- 
tions concerning their ancient forms of policy and 
laws, which exist no longer, cannot be interesting. 
The attention and expectation of mankind are now 
turned towards their future condition. In whatever 
manner this unhappy contest may terminate, a new 
order of things must arise in North America, and its 
affairs will assume another aspect. I wait with the 
solicitude of a good citizen, until the ferment sub- 
side, and regular government be re-established, and 
then I shall return to this part of my work, in which 
I had made some progress. That, together with the 
History of Portuguese America, and of the settle- 
ments made by the several nations of Europe in the 
West India islands, will complete my plan. 

The three volumes which I now publish contain an 
account of the discovery of the New World, and of 
the progress of the Spanish arms and colonies there. 
This is not only the most splendid portion of the 
American story, but so much detached, as. by itself, 
to form a perfect whole, remarkable for the unity of 
the subject. As the principles and maxims of the 
Spaniards in planting colonies, which have been 
adopted in some measure by every nation, are un- 
b2 
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folded in this part of my woA; it will serve as a pro- 
per introduction to the history of all the European 
establishments in America, and convey such informa- 
tion concerning this important article of policy, as 
may be deemed no less interesting than curious. 

In describing the achievements and institutions of 
the Spaniards in the "New World, 1 have departed, 
in many instances, from the accounts of preceding 
historians, and have often related facts which seem 
to have been unknown to them. It is a duty I owe 
the public to mention the sources from which I have 
derived such intelligence as justifies me either in 
placing transactions in a new light, or in forming any 
new opinion with respect to their causes and effects. 
This duty 1 perform with greater satisfaction, as it 
will afford an opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to those benefactors who have honoured me with 
their countenance and aid in my researches. 

As it was from Spain that 1 had to expect the most 
important information, with regard to this part of my 
work, I considered it as a very fortunate circum- 
stance for me, when Lord Grantham, to whom 1 had 
the honour of being personally Icnown, and with 
whose liberality of sentiment and disposition to 
oblige, I was well acquainted, was appointed ambas- 
sador to the court of Madrid. Upon applying to him, 
I met with such a reception as satisfied me that his 
endeavours would be employed in the most proper 
manner, in order to obtain the gratification of my 
wishes; and 1 am perfectly sensible, that what pro- 
gress 1 have made in my inquiries among the Spa- 
niards, ought to be ascribed chiefly to their knowing 
how much his Lordship interested himself in my suc- 
cess. . ' 

But did 1 owe nothing more to Lord Grantham, 
than the advantages which 1 have derived from his 
attention in eng^aging Mr. Waddilove, the chaplain of 
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his embassy, to take the conduct of my literary in- 
quiries in Spain, the obligations f lie under to him 
would be Tcry great. During five years that gentle- 
man has earned on researches for my behoof, with 
such activity, perseverance, and knowledge of the 
subject, to which his attention was turned, as have 
filled me with no less astonishment than satisfaction. 
He procured for me the greater part of the Spanish 
books, which I have consulted; and as many of them 
were printed early in the sixteenth century, and are 
become extremely rate, the collecting of these was 
such an occupation as alone required much time and 
assiduity. To his firiendly attention . 1 am indebted 
for copies of several valuable manuscripts, containing 
facts and details which I might have searched for in 
vain, in works that have been made public. Encou- 
raged by the inviting good-will with which Mr. Wad- 
dilove conferred his favours, I transmitted to him a 
set of queries, with respect both to the customs and 
policy of the native Americans, and the nature of 
several institutions in the Spanish settlements, framed 
in such a manner, that a Spaniard might answer them, 
without disclosing^hny thing that was improper to be 
communicated to a foreigner. He translated these 
into Spanish, and obtained from various persons who 
had resided in most of the Spanish colonies, such re- 
plies as have afibrded me much instruction. 

Notwithstanding those peculiar advantages with 
which my inquiries were carried on in Spain, it is 
with regret I am obliged to add, that their success 
must be ascribed to the beneficence of the individuals, 
not to any communication by public authority. By 
a singular arrangement of Philip II. the records of 
the Spanish monarchy are deposited in the Archivo 
of Siman<uiB, near Vadladolid, at the distance of a 
hundred and twenty miles from the seat of govern- 
ment, and the supreme courts of justice. The papers 
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relative to America, and chiefly to that early period 
of its history, towards which my attention was di- 
rected, are so numerous, that they alone, according 
to one account, fill the largest apartment in the Ar- 
chive ; and according to another, they compose eight 
hundred and seventy-three large bundles. Conscious 
of possessing, in some degree, the industry which be- 
longs to an historian, the prospect of such a treasure 
excited my most ardent curiosity. But the prospect 
of it is all that 1 have enjoyed. Spain, with an ex- 
cess of caution, has uniformly thrown a veil over her 
transactions in America. From strangers they are 
concealed with peculiar solicitude. ' Even to her own 
subjects the. Archive of Simancas is not opened with- 
out a particular order from the crown ; and after ob- 
taining that, papers cannot be copied, without pay- 
ing fees of office so exorbitant, that the expense ex- 
ceeds what it would be proper to bestow, when the 
gratification of literary curiosity is the only object, 
ft is to be hoped, that the Spaniards will at last dis- 
cover this system of concealment to be no less impo- 
litic than illiberal. From what I have experienced 
in the course of my inquiries, I am satisfied, that 
upon a more minute scrutiny into their early opera- 
tions in the New World, however reprehensible the 
actions of individuals may appear, the conduct of the 
nation will be placed in a more favourable light. 

In other parts of Europe very different sentiments 
prevail. Having searched, without success, in Sp ain , 
for a letter of Cortes to Charles V. written soon after 
he landed in the Mexican empire, which has not 
hitherto bqeu published ; it occurred to me, that as 
the emperor was setting out for Germany at the time 
when the messengers from Cortes arrived in Europe, 
the letter with which they were intrusted might pos- 
sibly be preserved in the imperial library of Vienna. 
1 communicated this idea to Sir Robert Murray Keitli, 
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with whom I have long had the honour to live ih 
friendship, and I had soon the pleasure to learn, that 
upon his application, her imperial majesty had been 
graciously pleased to issue an order, that not only a 
copy of that letter (if it were found), but of any otiier 
papers in the library, which could throw light Upon 
the History of America, should be transmitted to me. 
The letter firom Cortes is not in the imperial library, 
but an authentic c(^y, attested by a notary, of the 
letter written by the magistrates of the colony planted 
by him at Vera Cruz, which 1 have mentioned, vtd. 
vii. book 5, having been found, it was transcribed, and 
sent to me. As this letter is no less curious, and as 
little known, as that which was the object of my in- 
quiries, I have given some account, in its proper 
place, of what is most worthy of notice in it. To* 
gether with it, 1 received a copy of a letter from 
Cortes, containing a long account of his expedition 
to Honduras, with respect to which I did not think 
it necessary to enter into any particular detail ; and 
likewise those curious Mexican paintings, which 1 
have described, vol. viii. book 7. 

My inquiries at St. Petersburg were carried on 
with equal facility and success. In examining into 
the nearest communication between our continent 
and that of America, it became of consequence to 
obtain authentic information concerning the discove- 
ries of the Russians in their navigation from Kam- 
chatka towards the coast of America. Accurate re- 
lations of their first voyage, in 1741, have been pub- 
lished by Muller and Gmelin. Several foreign authors 
have entertained an opinion^ that the court of Russia 
studiously conceals the progress which has been 
made by more recent, navigators, and suffers the pub- 
lic to be amused with false accounts of their route. 
Such conduct appeared to me unsuitable to those 
liberal sentiments, and that patnmage ni science, for 
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whi<^ the present sovereign of Russia is eminent; 
nor could I discern any political reason, that might 
render it improper 'to. apply for information cou” 
ceming the . late attempts of the Russians to open 
a communication -between Asia and America. My 
ingenious countryman. Dr. Rogerson, first physician 
to. the- empress, presented my request to her impe- 
rial majesty, who not only disclaimed any idea of 
concealment, but instantly ordered the journal of 
captain Krenitzin, who conducted the only voyage 
of discovery made by public authority since the year 
1741, to be translated,^and his original chart to be 
copied for my use. By consulting them, I have been 
enabled to give a more accurate view of the progress 
and ext^it of the Russimi discoveries, than has hither- 
to been communicated to the public. 

From other quarters I have received information 
of great utility and importance. M. le Chevalier de 
Pinto, the minister from Portugal to the court of 
Great Britain, who commanded for several years at 
Matagrosso, a settlement of the Portuguese in the 
interior part of Brazil, where the Indians are nume- 
rous, and their original manners little altered by in- 
tercourse with Europeans, was pleased to send me 
very full answers to some queries concerning the 
ch^cter and institutions of the natives of America, 
which his polite reception of an application made to 
him in my name, encouraged me to propose. These 
satisfied me, toat he had contemplated with a dis- 
cemmg attention the curious objects which his situa- 
tion presented to his view, and I have often followed 
him as one of my best-instructed guides. 

M. Suard, to whose elegant translation of the His- 
tory of the ^eign of Charles V. 1 owe the fovouiahle 
reception of that work on the continent, procured me 
answers to the same queries from M. de Bougainville, 
who had opportunities of observing the Indians both 
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■of Nbrfh and Sooth America^ and from M. "Godin *te 
Jeune, who Resided fifteen yeais among Indians ih 
Quito, and twenty years in Cayenne. The latter 
are more valuable from having been examined by’ 
M. de la Condamioe, who, a few weeks before his 
death, made some short additions to them, which 
may be considered as the last effort of that attention 
to science which occupied a long life. 

My inquiries were not confined to one region in 
America. Goveiharar Hutchinson took the trouble of 
recommending the consideration of my queries to 
Mr. Hawley and Mr. Brainerd, two Protestant mis- 
sionaries, employed among the Indians of the Five 
Nations, who favoured me with answers, which 
discover a considerable knowledge of the people 
whose customs they describe. From William 
Smith, £sq. the ingenious historian of New York, 
1 received some useful information. When I enter 
upon the History of our Colonies in North America, 
I shall have occasion to acknowledge how much I 
have been indebted to many other gentlemen of that 
country. 

From the valuable Collection of Voyages made by 
Alexander Dalrymple, Esq., with whose attention to 
the History of Navigation and Discovery, the public 
is well acquainted, 1 have received some very rare 
books, particularly two large volumes of Memorials, 
partly manuscript, and partly in print, which were 
pre^nted to the court of Sp^in during the reigns of 
Philip 111. and Philip IV. From thesb 1 have learned 
many curious particulars with respect to the interior 
state of the Spanish colonies, and the various schemes 
formed for their improvement. As this collection of 
Memorials formerly belonged to the Colbert Library, 
I have quoted them by tlmt title. 

All those books and manuscripts 1 have consulted 
with that attention which the respect due from an 
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Aothor to the Public required ; and by; minute re- 
ferences to them, X have endeavoured to authenticate 
whatever I relate. The longer 1 reflect bn the nature 
of historical composition, the more I am convinced 
that this scrupulous accuracy is necessary. The his- 
torian who records the events of his own time, is ere-' 
dited in proportion to the opinion which the public 
entertains with respect to his means of information 
and his veracity. He who delineates the transactions 
of a remote period, has no title to claim assent, unless 
he produces evidence in proof of his assertions. With- 
out this, he may wri|e an amusing tale, but cannot be 
said to have composed an authentic his'tory. In those 
sentiments 1 have been confirmed by the opinion of 
an author,* whom his industry, erudition, and dis- 
cernment, have deservedly placed in a hj^ rank 
among the most eminent historians of the age. Im- 
boldened by a Wnt from him, I have published a ca- 
talogue of the Spanish books which I have consulted. 
This practice was frequent in the last century, and 
was considered as an evidence of laudable industry 
in an author; in the present, it may, perhaps, be 
deemed the effect of ostentation ; but, as many of 
these books are unknown in Great Britain, I could 
not otherwise have referred to them as authorities, 
without encumbering the page with an insertion of 
their full titles. To any person who may choose to 
follow me in this path of inquiry, the catelogue must 
be very useful. 

My readers will observe, that in mentioning sums 
of money, I have unifftrmly followed the Spanish 
method of computing by pesos. In America, the 
peso fuerte, or duro, is the only one known ; and 
that is always meant when .any sum imported from 
.America is mentioned. The peso fuerte, as well as 
other coins, has varied in its numerary value ; but 

* Mr. Grbhnn. 
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I have beep advised, without attending to snch 
minute i^ariations, to consider it as equal to four 
shillings and sixpence of our money. It is to be 
remembered, however, tltat, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury,, the effective value of a peso, i. c. the quantity 
of labour which it represented, or of goods which it 
would purchase, was five or six times as much as at 
present. 


N. B. Since this edition was put into the press, a 
History of Mexico, in two volumes in quarto, trans- 
lated from the Italian of the Abbe D. Francesco Sa- 
verio Clavigero, has been published. From a person 
who is a native of ?iew Spain, who has resided forty 
years in that country, and who is acquainted with 
the Mexican language, it was natural to expect much 
new information. Upon perusing his work, how- 
ever, 1 find that it contains hardly any addition to 
the ancient History of the Mexican empire, as re- 
lated by Acosta and Herrera, but what is derived 
from the improbable narratives and fanciful conjec- 
tures of Torquemada and Boturini. Having copied 
their splendid descriptions of tlic high state of civili- 
zation in the Mexican empire, M. Clavigero, in the 
abundance of his zeal for the honour of his native 
country, charges me with having mistaken some 
points, and with having misrepresented others, in 
the History of it. When an author is conscious of 
having exerted industry in research, and impartiality 
in decision, he may, without presumption, claim what 
praise is due to these qualities, and he cannot be in- 
sensible to any accusation that tends to weaken the 
force of his claim. A feeling of this kind has induced 
me to examine such strictures of M. Clavigero on my 
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History, of America as inerited a;ny attention, espe- 
eially as these are made by one who seemed to pos- 
sess the means of obtaining accurate information ; 
and to shew that the greater part of them is destitute 
of any just foundation. This I have done in notes 
upon thepassages in my History, which gave rise to 
his criticisnis. 

CoLLBOX or Edimbubov. 

March Ut, 1788. 
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Poqma Horoyco. 41o. Barcelona, 1701. 

Botero Bcucs (Juan). Description de.Todas las Provincias, Key nos, y 
Chidadcs ^el Mundo. 4to. Girona, 1748. 

firietius (Phil.) Paraldfi Geograpbiae Veter^ ct Novae. 4to. Paris, 1648. 

Cabeza de Baca (Alvar. Nognez) Relacion de los Naufracios. Exst. 
Barcia ^ist. Prim. tom. i. 

Examen Apologetico do la Histor.Varration dc los 
NanOragios. Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. tom. i. . 

• — Cemmeiitaries de lo suecedido duarante su gubiemo 

del de la Plata. £xid.ibid. 
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Cabo dc Vaoc* Retotkanedc. But. JUuim. If^SlO. 

Cabota (Scbaat) Navigaidoira da. Exafo Ramos II. 21 1. 

Cadamustos (AloysiaB) Navigatm ad Terras inoognilas. East Nov. 
Orb. Giyna&i, p. 1. 

Calanoba (F. Aoton. do la) Cnmica moralinda del Oiden do Sau Au« 
gnstiaoncl Pcm. fol. Barcelona, 1638. 

California — Diario Historico do loa ViagCB do Mar j Tierra beebos cn 
1768, al Norte de California di orden del Marques do Croix VUroy do 
Nueva Etpagna, &o. MS. 

CaJle(Jaan Dias de Ja) Memorial lofonnotorio do lo quo a su Mageatad 
Provien de la Nueva Espagna y Peru. 4ta 1643. 

Campomancs (D. Pedro Rudrig.) Antiguedad Maritinia do la Rcpiib- 
lica do Cartago, con en Peripio do su general Hannon traducido o Ulus- 
trado. 4to. Mad. 1756. 

Dlscurso sobro el fomento do la luduntria popular. 8vo. 


Mad. 1774. 

Discurso sobre la Educackm popular do los Artesanos. 

8vo. 5 vol. Mad. 1775, &c. 

Caracas — Real Cedula de Ftindaeion dc la real Compagnia Onipus- 
coana do Caracas, 12rao. Mad. 17^. 

Caravantes (Fr. Lopez do) Rclacion de las Provincias que ticno el 
Goviemo dol Peru, los Officios que en el so Provicn, y lo Hacienda quo 
alii ticnc su Magestad, lo que so Gasta de oUa y lo queda Libre, Ac. Ac. 
Dcdicado al Marques de Santos Claros, Agno, do 1611. MS. 

Cardenas y Cano (Gabr.) Ensayo Cronologico para la Historia general 
dc la Florida, fol. Mad. 1733. 

Carranzana (D. Gonzales) A Gcograpliioal Descriplion of the Coasts, 
&c. of the Spanish West Indies. 8vo. Lond. 1740. 

Casas (Bart do las) Brovissima Relacion do la Destruyeion de las 
Indias. 4to. 1552. ^ • 

— Nairatio loonibns iUustrata per Tbcod. de Bry. 


4to. Oppont. 1614. 

— — — - An Account of tbo first Voyages and Discoveries 
of tbc Spaniards in America. 8vo. Lond. 1(103. 

Cassani (P. Joseph) Historia do la Provincia de Compagnia de Jesus 
del Nuevo Rcyno de Granada, fol. Mad. 1741. 

Castanbeda (Fern. Lop. de) Historic do Descobrimento ct Couquista 
dc India pelos Portnguoses. fol. 2. vol. Lisb. 1552. 

Castellanos (Juan de) Primera y Socunda de las Elegias dc Varones 
lllnatros de Indias. 4to. 2 vol. Mad. 1589. 

Castillo (Bernal Dias del) Ubtoria Ycrdadera do la Conqnista dc 
Nueva Espagna. fol. Mad. 1632. 

Castro, Figueroa y Salazar (D. Pedro dc) Relacion di su auciiniontu y 
scrvicios. 12mo. 

CavaUero (D. Jos. Garcia) Brieve Cotiqo y Valanoe de las Pesas y 
Minlklaa di vaiias Naoione% rcdocidas a las que correo ca Castilla. 4(o. 


Mad. 1731. 

Ccpeda(D. Fern.) Relaeion Universal del Sitio en que esta fundada U 
Ciudad de Mexico. Col. 1637. 


Cieqa dc Loon (Pedro dc)4 
Cimeros (Diego) Sitio, NalJ 
Mexico. 4to. Mexico, 1618J 
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CkmoDte *:dif ccMitiebeii Iob 

Sacesos JBeoMlstfcidB y SMiftmt ^ Ibdips. 4to. Val. 1689. 

Cogiinad&(P. Fr.I>iego Liopes) Historia dd Yiica|an. foh Mad. 1^88- 

CoRecao dot Brives Pontifloos e IjO^ Ragiaa quo forao Expedition y 
Pabliradas dcBde o Awo 1741» dobreVa la libecdada dea Pesseafe beso 
e Gommeroio don Indaa de Breiiil. 

Colleccioa General de: ta Provideneiaa basta aqui tomadaa par el Go- 
biemo sobre el Estr^imeato, y Oeonpacion de Teoiporalidadeii de los 
Regolalei de la €kunpa|piia, de Eipagna, Indlab, &c. Partea IV. 4to. 
Mad. 1767. . 


Colon (D. Fernando) JLa Hutoria del Almirante, D. ChriffttiYal. Colon. 
Exst. Barcia Hist. Prim. 1. 1. ^ ' 

•ColumbiiB (ChrUt.) Narigatio qua mnltaB Begiones baotdl^iaoogfii- 
taB invenit. Exst. Nov. Orb. Giyuaei, p. 90. 

(Ferd.) Life and Actions of his Father Admiral Christopfa. 

Colombas. Exst. Cborobiil’I^oyageB, II. 479. 

Conipagnia Real de Commerclo para las Islas de Sto Domingo, Puerto- 
rioo, y la Margarita. l2mo. 

Compendio General de las oontribneionea y gattos qne oooasionan to- 
dos los effectos, frotos, oandalesi &c. qoe trafican entro losrcynos do Cas- 
tilla y Amikioa. 4to. 

ConcilioB Provinciales Piimero y Segundo oelebrados en la muy Noble 
y moy leal Ciudad de Mexico en los Agnosde 1565 & 1565. foL Mexico, 
1760. 

Gondlium Mexicannm Provinciaic tertium celebratum Mexioi, anno 
1685. Ipl. Mexici, 1779. 

Continente Americano, Argonauta de las costas de Nueva Espagna y 
Tierra FirmA 12mo. 

G^tdeyro (Antonio) Historia Insulana dasilbas a Portugas sngeytasno 
Oceano Occidental, fol. Lisb. 1717^ 

Corlta (Dr. Alonzo) Breve y sumariaRelacion de los Segnores, Manera, 
y DiSbiencia de elios, quo bavia en la Nueva Espagna, y otras Provincias 
BUS Comarcanas, y de sue Leyes, Uses, y Costumbres, y de la Forma qne 
teoian eh Tribvtar sus Vasaltos en Tiempo de su Gentilidad, &c. MS. 
4to« pp. 307. 

Coronada (Fr. Vanq. de) Sommario di due sue Lettere del Viaggio satto 
del Fra. Marco da Nissa al kette Citta de Cevda. Exst. Kamusio III. 354. 

~—*^elafion Viaggio alle sette Citta.* Raraosio HI. 359. 

Cortes (Hem.) Qnattro Cartas dirigidas al Emperador Carlos V..en 
que ba Relaoion de bus Conqnistas en la Nueva Espagna. Exst. Barcia 
Hist. Prim. tom. 1. ^ . 

Cortessii(Ferd.)Delnsiilisni^>erinventisNarratiDncBadCarolnm V. ^ 
foh isaM ■ ‘ -M. ■ ' 

Cortiese (Feen.) Relpoilm, Exst Bamnsio HI. 235. 

Cubero (D. Pedro) PerigriAggion del Mayor Parte del Mundo. Zara- 
gross. 4to.’l6Mi 

. CamaiuifGovidnioyKiil^dndtb ^* 

. IJtaniU PmUII. (F. AivOHiitoi&de laFiwdaiskiB y DiMsuno de Pra- 
de SU Jago •iBraw.'intU 

. — - (Ca CWuasj^'fwin. SodedUdleo de hi* PihaUhr. Igbrn 

de hM IiidiM Oeoidentalei^ faSS mb. ISfO. 
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DoduneDtoi tooaniM ala PenecocioB, qua d o !• Com- 
rwfniw rasciUroQ eoBtrm Dm CMtooasOlii^ da PlmKiiay. 4to. 
Mad. 1768. 


Echaveri (D. Bomardo Ibagoci de) Bl Reyao Jeaoltioadet Paraguay^ 
Exit. tom. iv. Colteccion do DocamentfM* 4to. Mad. 1770. 

Eohavo j Aua (D. FraacMoo do) Ita Estrella do Lima oofiTOitida on 
Sol sobre tar tree Coronas, fbl. Amberet, 1688. 

Egoiara £1 Egucren (D. J. Joo.) BibUotheca Mexicana, aWo Bnidito- 
rum Historia Vironun in America Boroali natoram, Ac. tom. prira.> SM. 
Mcx. 1775. N. B. No more than one volnam of tbia work baa boon pub- 
lislied. 

Krcilla y Zuniga (D. Alonzo de) l^a Arancana^ Pooma Endoo. fol. 
Mad. 1730. 

— 2 vola. 8vo. Mad- 1777. 

Kscalotia (D. Caspar do) Gazophylaoiiun Rogiom Peraricuni. fol. 
Mad. 1775. 


l aria y Sousa ^Manuel de) Uistoria del Rcynodo Portugal, fol. Am- 
ber. 1730. 

Faria y Sousa, History of Portugal from the flrst Ages to tbo Revolu- 
tion under John IV. 8vo. Load. 1688. 

Fernandez (Diego) Prima y scennda Parte de la Uistoria del Porn. fol. 
Scvill. 1571. 

(P. Juan Patr.) Relacion Historial dc las Missioncs de 

k)8 Indies que daman Cbiquitos, 4lo. Mad. 1726. 

Feyjoo (Beuit. Gcron)*Bspagnolcs Americanos — Disonrso VI. del tom. 
iv. del Teatro Critico. Mad. 1768. 

Solucion del gran Problema Historico sobre la Poblaolon 

dcla America — DisciirsoXV. del tom. v. do Teatro Critico. 

(D. Aligoel) Relaoion Desoriptiva de la Ciudad y Pro- 

vincia Truxillo del Peru. fol. Mad. 1763. ^ 

Frc} re (Ant.) Pirates de la Amerios. 4to. 

Frasso (D. Petro) Dc Regio Patronatu Indlarum. fol. 2 toIb. Matriti, 
1776. 


Galvae (Antonin) Tradato dos Descobriincntos Aiitigos y Mddemds. 
fol. Lisboa, 1731. 

Galvano<Ant.) The Djsooreries of flie IVorld from the first Original 
unto tbe Year 1555. Osborne’s Colleot. II. 364. 

Gamboa (D. Fran. Xavier do) Cottieiitarios a lot ordinanzas do Minas. 


fi>l. Mad. 1761. ’ ^ 

GarcU (Gregorio) Historia Ecnlesiasttpa y Segte do la India Oriental 
y Occidentid, y Predioacion de la Santa Evaimclia% ella. ISdo. Dacca, 
1636. 

Gregorio) Origen dc loa Indioa del Nnevo Mnsdo. fol. 


Mi^* 1738* 

Gu«eta (AbIoii. Vmlwqac.) Arte do L«»i» 4to. Pnibh 

de IM Ansrfw. ITlA. 

GMWtad. Mvxieo potto* Amo. im im. irao, 4to. 
GitMa(maM]rao) I>ot UInb d« CoMBognpiiia. MUmk, I&SO. 

♦ ot. rf. ® 
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Ood^ (Diego de) RelAoioB al H. Cortes, ijitatrata del OesdibmiieDto 
de diirenas Cfodades, y ProTifldas, Gaems qtfe toio eon los Indies. 
Exst. Barcia Hist Prto. tern. L . 

Godoy Leitera a CorteS0, duu Exst. Ramnsio III. 300. 

V Gomara (Er. Lopea de) La Hktoria general de las India. 12mo« Anr. 
1664. ♦ 

■■■ ■ Historia general de las Indias. Exsi; BarciaHUt Prim. tom. ii. 

— ■ ■ (Fr. Lopes de) Ghionioa de la Niie?a Espagna o Conquests 

de Mexico. Exst. Barcia Hist Prim. tom. ii; 

Guatemala — Rason puntoal de los suocessos mas tnemorabiles, y de 
los estragoa y, dannos qne ba padecido la rindad de Guatemala. foL 1774. 

Gnmilla (P. Jos.) £1 Orinoco iilustrado y defendido ; Historia Natu- 
ral, Civil, y Geograpfaica de este Gran Rio, &c. 4to. 2 tom. Mad. 1745. 

" Histpire NatureUe, Civile, et Geographique de 

rOrenoqne. TraduHe par M. Eidons. 12roo. tom. Hi. Avig. 1768. 

Gusman (Nugno de) ^Relaibion soritta in Omitlan Provincia de Me- 
chuaoan della maggior Spagna nell 1630. Exst. Ramnsio HI. 331. 

Hcnis (P. Tbadeos) Ephemerides Belli Gniaranici, ab Anno 1764 b 
East. Colleccion general de Doeum. tom. iv. 

Hernandos (Fran.) Plantarum, Animulium & Mineralinm Mcxicano- 
rum Historia. fol. Rom. 1661. 

Herera (Anton, de) Historia general de los Hechos de los Castellanos 
en las Islas yTierra Firma de Mar Ocoano. fol. 4 vols. Mad. 1601. 

Historia General, &c. 4 tols. Mad. 1730. 

General History, &o. Translated by Stephens,. 8vo. 6 vols. 
Lond. 1740. 

Descriptio Iodise Occidentalis. fol. Amst. 1622. 

Hnemex y Horeasitas (D. Juan Francisco de) Extraoto de los Autos 
de Diligenoias y reoonocimlentos de los rios, lagunas, vertientei, y desa- 
gnaa de Mexiooy su voile, &o. fol. Mex. 1748. 

Jesuitas-^Colleccion de las applicaciones que se van baciendo de loa 
Cienes, casas y Coligios qne Oieron de la Compagnia de Jesns, expatria- 
dos de estos Reales dominips. 4to. 2 vols. Lima, 1772 y 1773. 

' Colleccion General de Providencias hasta aqui fomadas por 
el Gobierno sobre el Estrannbmiento y Oconpacion de temporalidadcs, 
de los Rcgulares de la Compagnia de Espagna, Indias, e Islas Filipinas, 
4to. Mod. 1767. 

Retrato de los Jesnitaa fbrmado al natural. 4to. 2 vols. Mad. 

1768. 

Relaoioo Abbreviada da Republioa que os Religiosos Je- 
suitas dstabeleceraon. 12mo. 

Idea del Origen, Gobierno, &c. de la Compagnia do Josos. 

8vo. Mad. 1768. 

Lmrinius (AppoHonius) LibriT. de Pemviss Invention, iii 

eadcmgMtis, 12mQ Ant. 1567. 

Leon (Fr. Ruin de) Hernandia,^ Pooara Herojoo de Conqpi^ do 
MexieOtAto. Mad. 1756. 
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hem (Am. de)BpHoiiia de la BlbOotlieoa'^Oricmal y Oooideotal, 
Nadtiea y Geographica. firf. Ifad. 1787. 

Lima» A true aocouot of the BartbiiQake wbieh happened there, 28tti 
October 1746. Traaelafed fton the Spaniih. 8vo. Lond. 1748. 

Lima Gososa, Duaoription de lai itetihaa DeiiioBetracioBea» eon qua 
eata ciudad C6lebr6 la rchl ProclaoiacloD de el Nombre Auguilo del Ca- 
tolico Mouarcho D. Carloe IIL Lima. 4tu. 1700. 

Lano Zapata (D. Jos. Enseb.) Prelimlnar al Tome 1. de las Meamrlas 
Ilistorico-PbyBicas, Critioo-Apologetieaa de la Ameriea McridionaL 8ro. 
Cadiz, 1769. 

Lopee (D. Juao Lais) Ditcarso Hktorieo PoUlteo en defeoso de la 
Jurisdiction Real. fol. 1686. 

(Thom.) Atlas Geographioo de la America Scpteotrional y Me- 
ridional. I'Jdio. Par. 1768. 

LorcMizana (D. Fr. AnL) Arcobispo de Mexico, ahora, de Toledo, His- 
toria dc Nuera Espagna, escrita pur an Saolarocido Conquistadcc Her- 
iian Cortes, Aumentada cod otros Docomentos y Notas. fol. Mex. 1770. 

Lozano (P. Pedro) Description Chorographica, del TerretorioS, Ar- 
boles, Aninialcs del Gran Chaco, y de los Kites y Costumbros, de las in- 
uunicrabiles Nacioiies qiic la liabiton. 4to. Cordov. 1733. 

- — ' ' llistoria de la Compagnia de iesns en la Profincia del Pa- 

raguay. fol. 2 vols. Mad. 1763. 


Madriga (Pedro de) Description de la Goaremment da Peroa. Bast. 
Voyages qui out servi k retablisaetiient de la comp, dos lodes, tom. ix 
106. 

Mariana (P. Juan dc) Diacurso dc las Enfermedades de la Compagnia 
dc Jesus. 4tu. Mad. 1668. 

Martiuca de la Puente (D. Jos.) Compendio do Us Historias de los 
Dcscubrimientos, Cooqiiistas, y Gucitbb de U India Orieotal, j raslslas, 
desde los Tiempos del Infante Don Bnriqa de Purtngal su inTontor. 
4to. Mad. 1681. 

Martyr ab Angicria (Petr.) De Rebus Ooeanicis & Novo Orbe Ddeades 
ires. 12mu. Colon. 1674. 

De Insulis nuper iDventis, fode Moribas Incolaram. Ibid. 

p. 329. 

■ ■ Opus Epistolarum. fol. Amst. 1070. 

— ^ II Sommario cavato dcUa saa If istoria del Nuevo Mando. 


Ramusio III. i. 

Mata (D. Ocron. Perm de) Ideas poUticas y morales. ISnio. Toledo, 


Meohaaeeo— ReUcion de las CofeBmnUs, BHoa, y Poblacloo de lea 
ludioa de Mecbuacan becha al I. S. D. Ant. d® Meadow Virrey do 

Nuem Espagna. fol. MS. . j . 

Melendez |Fr. Juan.) Tesorea, Verdaderos dc las India# Hislona de la 
ProvineU de S. Jnan BapUstn del Pern, del Osdeo de Predicadorei. fol. 


■. de HetedU Gobenindor de Ni- 


3 sols. Bom. 1081. 

Memorial Adjnstado por D. A. Fc 
caragnn y Honduras, fol. 1768. ^ i x 

Gootar los Officiates deOnadeMooidn n Mesioo 


c« 


de el anno 1729. fol. 
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M^ndosa (D. Ant. do) ‘lieUeiii«l loipentore del Discoprimento d^la 
Terra Firma della N. SpagttaTeno Tramonteoo, Exst Ramnaio III. 

366. • ^ 

■ ■ (Joan Gonz. de) Hiatoria del gran Rejno de Glniia, con on 
Itinerario del Nnefo Mundo/WO. Rom. 1686. 

Miguel (Vic. Joa.). Tablaa de loa Snoeaoa Eccleaiaaticoa on AfricaV 
IndiaaOiientales y Occidentalea. 4to. Val. 1689. ' 

Miaoollanea EcononiicO'Politicoy &c. fol. Pampli 1749. 

Molina'(P« F. Antom) .Yocabnlario Caatellano y Mexicano. fol. 1571. 
Monardea (^1 Doltor) Ptimera y Segnnda y Tercera Parle do la His- 
torim Mediofnal, de laa Goaaa^^ine ae traen de neuatraa Indias Occiden- 
talea, qne airven en Medicina. 4to. Sevilla, 1764. 

Monoada (SanOfao de) Reatanracion Politioa de Eapagna. y descos 
Pnblicoa. 4to. Mad. 1746. 

Moralea (Arobroaio de) Coronlca General de Eapagna. fol. 4 yoIs. 
Alcala, 1674. 

Moreno y Eaoaudon (D. Fran. Ant.) Deacription y Eatado del Yirrey- 
nato de Santa F6, Nuevo Reyno de Granada, &Oi fol. MS. 

Mnnoz (D. Antonio) Discnrao sobre economia politica. 8vo. Mad. 
1709; , 

Niaza (F. Marco) Relatione dal Viaggio fatta Per- Terra al Cevole, 
Regno dl cotte CitUL Exat. Ramna. 111. 366. 

Nodal — Rolacion del Viage qne bieieron los Capilanes Bartb. y Gonz. 
de Nodal al deacubrimiento del Estrecho quo hoy ea nombrado de Marie, 
y reconooimicnto del do Magellanes. 4to. Mad. 

Nolioia Individual de loa dorechoa aegun lo reglado cn ultimo proyecto 
de 1720. 4to. Barcellona, 1732. < 

Nueva Eapagna — Hialoria de loa Indioa de Nueva Eapagna dibidida 
en tree Partea. £n la primora Irata de loa Ritoa, Sacrificioa y Idolatriaa 
del Tfempo de au Gentilidad. En la aegunda de au maravilloaa Converaion 
a la Fb, y modo de celebrar laa Fieitaa de Nueatra Santa Igleaia. - En la 
tercera del Geliib y .Garactcr de aquella Gente ; y Figuraa con qoe nota- 
iraa Aoontooimientoa, con otraa partionlaridadea ; y Noticiaa de las 
prlneipalea Cittdadea en aqodl Reyno. Eaciitaen el Agno 1641 por nno 
e loa dooe KeligioaoaFranoiacoa que primero Paaaaron a entender cin an 

CQnverauNi.MS. fid.pp.ai8. . 

dey Aranoo Domado. Poema. 12nio. filed* iaij|5. 
Ordenanaaa del Ceaaqjo real de laa Indiaa. fbl. . Mad. 100i^^ 

Ortega (D. Gaaimito de) Refimien Hiatorloo del prim^ heob^ 
abiededor del Mnildo. 4to. Mad. 1709. ^ 

Oaaorio (Jerome) Hiatoiy^ef the Portugaeiiej daring the Reign of 
manneb 8vo. 2 vob. IjOndl 176SL ^ ^ 

OaaoHua (Hldron.) l>e rebna Riqinaaiielia LnsHaiim Aegis, Svqs. Oofi 
Agr. f , 

Ovalle(Aliiaa^ HMaAok ttelaaloa delftM^e Chili, fol.^ Rom. 1010. 

€oOeoClll.l,\ 

Oidaido y ^^Goaqaiato y PaMeaden oe 

Veattmela* fiat. ■ fiR^ 1728. ** 

OlMoSoiittiiaria,lM). £^.,t||Miudo 111. 44. 
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OviqJu (CUhdl Peril, ila) BrtiiiiiHi jloiaiwli de U Hittom NatMl 
de liM lAdiiu. Rest. Bmie OktL fhilm* tom. i. 

Oviedo Hiitorie Gcncrmle It Neturele dell lodio Occidontalc. SvI* 
llamusio III. 74b 

Relatione della. Natigaliooo per la Grandiaaima Pluiii^^M»*> 
rag^n. £ut Ramaa. 111. 416. 

. Palaoia(D. Raim. Mig.) Diaoiino Economteo PoKiiee, 4to. Mad. 1778, 

Palafox j MeBdena (D. Joan.) Virtudes del Indioa o Naturaliaa y Coa- 
tailibrea.de los Indioa de N. Bapagna. 4to. 

— r— Vie.do Venerable Dom. Jean Palafbx Eveqiie de TAngekv* 
pulia. 12llib. Cologne, 1773. • 

Pegna (Joan ^^gnea de la) Conqaiata y Anlignedadca de laa lalai do 
Gran Canaria* 4to. Mad. 1676. 

Pegna Montenegro (D. Alonao de la) Itinerario para Paroeboa do In- 
dios, cn que trafan lea materfaa mas pa^onlarea, tocantea a elloa para ae 
buen adminiatnicioo. 4to. Amberes, 1764. 

Pcnaloaa y Moodragon (Fr. Benito de) Ginco Excellonciaa del £s- 
pagnol quo dea peoblan a Espagna. 4to. Pampl. 1029. 

Peralta Bamnevo (D. Pedro de) Eima fundada o Conquiata del Pent 
Poema Erajeo. 4to. Lima, 1733. 

Peralta Calderon (D, Matbiaa de) £1 Apnatol de laa Indiaa y nuevea 
gentea San Francisco Xavier dcia Compaguia dc Jeana Epitome do aua 
ApoaloUoua beehoa. dto. Pampl. 1665. 

Pereira do Borrido (Bernard.) Aunaloa llialoriooa do oetadp do Ma^ 
rancliao, fbl. Liaboa. 1749. 

Pern — Relatione d*an Capitano Spagniiolo del Dcaco|>rinientay Con- 
quiata del Peru. Exat. Bamua. 111. 371 . 

Peru — Relatione d’un Secrctario die Franc, PIbbuto della Conquiata 
do) Peru. Exat. Bamuaio 111,371. 

- — Kelaelon del Peru. MS. 

Pcaqtiiaa de los Oydorea dc Panama contra D. Jayme Mugnoa, Ae. pro 
hikverloi Commcrciado illicitamcnte cn tiempodo Guerra, fol. 1766. 

Philipinaa — Carfa que escribe uo Rcligioso aiitigoo de Philipinas, a on 
Amigo auyo cn Kapagoa, quo le pregunla el Naturel y Genio de los la- 
dM>s Naturalcs de Eataa lalaa. MS. 4to, 

Pieilr.'diita (Lue. Ferti.) llistoria general do Ins Conquiatas del Nuevo 
Bey DU de Granada, fol. Ambrea. 

Piuclo ( AnI. de Leon) Epitome do In BiUiotliecaOriontaly Oocidontal 
i ll que so coiilincn loa Escritores de las lodias Orientalei y Ocoidontnles. 
lul. 2 vols. Mad. 1737. 

Pinzoiiiua suciua Admirantia CUdnmbl— NavignUu It res per oom ro- 
l>crUe. East. Nov. Orb. Grynae^p. 119. ' 

Ptxarro y Orcllaiia (D. Font.) Voroncs illoatroa del N« Bilondo. ftilb 
Mad. 1639. 
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BOOK I. 

The earth progTcss of mcD in discovering and 

aiowij^ peopling the various parts of the earth, has 
* been extremely slow. Several ages elapsed 
before they removed far from th^se mild and fertile re- 
gions in which they were originally placed by their 
Creator. The occasion of their first general dispersion 
is known ; but we are unacquainted with the course of 
their migrations, or the time when they took possession 
of the different countries which they now inhabit. Nei- 
ther history nor tradition furnish such information con- 
cerning those remote events, as enables us to trace, 
with any certainty, the operations of the human race 
in the infancy of society. 

Firit nii- coHclude, however, that all the early 

gritions migrations of mankind were made by land. The 
by land. which surrounds the habitable earth, as 

well as the various arms of the sea which separate one 
region from another, though destined to facilitate the 
communication between distant countries, seem, at first 
view, to be formed to check the progress of man, and 
to mark the bounds of that portion of the globe to which 
nature had confined him. It was long, we may believe, 
before men attempted to pass these formidable barriers, 
and became so skilful and adventurous as to commit 
themselves to the mercy of the winds and waves, or to 
quit their native shores in quest of remote and unknown 
regions. 
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Navigation aiid s^tmil^g are M ^ice 
wuS^^ and complicatedf Ufatibey require &e mg^uity, 
rigtton. . jn^^i as experiince, of many' snqcili^e ages 
to briit^ &em to any degree of perfection. From the 
rift or canoe, which first aerved to carry a savage over 
(he river ihat ohstructed him in the chase, to the COn- 
stractioti of a vessel capable of conveying a numerons 
creinr^with safiety to a distant coast, the. progress in im- 
provement is immense. . Many efforts'wbuld be made, 
many experiments would be tried, and much labour 
' as well. as invention would've employed, before men 
could accomplish this arduous and important under- 
taking. The rude and imperfect state in which navi- 
. gation is still found among all nations which are nbt 
considerably civilized, corresponds with this account 
of its progpress, and demonstrates that, in early times, 
the art was not So far improved as to enable men to 
undertake distant ^voyages, or to attempt remote disco- 
veries. 


lotrodac- soon, hoWcvcr, as the art of irrigation be- 
lion of caiine known, a new species of correspondence 

among men took place. It is from this era, 
that we must date the commencement of such ah inter- 


course between nations, as deserves the appellation of 


commerce. Men are, indeed, far advanced in improve- 
ment before commerce becomes an ol^ct of great 
importance to, them. They must even have madq^ 
some considerable progress towards' civilization, before 
they acquire the idea of property, and ascertain it so,^ 
peifecdy as to be acquainted with the most simple of' 
all contracts, that of exchanging by barter one rude . 
commodity for ano^er. But as soon as this important 
right tis eibditished, and every individual feels that he^ 
has an exchi'sitle title to possess or to alienate whatever.' 
he has acquired by his own. labour and dexterity, the 
wants and ingenuity of his nature suggest to him a 
new method of increasing his acquisitions and enjoy- 
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ments, bjr disposing of wiint }s Sbperfluous in his own 
stores, in order to procure what is necessary <Mr desirar 
hie in those of other men. Thus a comnMioial inter- 
course begiits, and is carried on tunong the inmnbers 
of .the same community. By degrees,' they discoypr 
that neighbouring tribes possos what they themselves 
want, and enjoy comforts of which they wish to part^e. 
In the same mode, and upon the same principles, that 
domestic traffic is carried on within the society, an ex- 
ternal commerce is established with other trib^ or na- 
tions. Their mutual interest and wants render 

this intercourse desirable, and imperceptibly introduce 
the maxims and laws which facilitate its progress and 
render it secure. But no very extensive commerce can 
take ^ace between contigfuous provinces, whose soil 
and climate being nearly toe same, yield similar pro- 
ductions. Remote countries canmt convey their com- 
modities by land, to those places, where on account of 
their rarity they are desired, and become valuable. It 
is to navigation that men are indebted for the power of 
transporting the superfluous stock of one part of the 
earth to supply the wants of another. The luxuries 
and blessings of a particular climate are no longer con- 
fined to itself alone, but the enjoyment of them is com- 
municated to the most distant regions. 

Ill proportion as the knowledge of the .advantoges 
derived from nayi^tion and commerce tpontinued to 
spread, the intercourse among nations extended. The 
ambition of conquest, or the necessi^ of procuring new 
settlements, were no longer the sole motives of visiting 
distant lands. The desire, of gain became a new in- 
centive to activity, roused^mjhrentuiers, and sent them 
fortii iq^on lo^ voyages, iK^eardr of countries, whose 
^roduiets (Mr wants might iiwreese that ciro^tion, which 
n^urishes aod gives vigour to commerce. Trade proved 
a great i|00rce of disc^ety. it unkitown >eas, it 

pemetrata^ into new r^ons, and o(Miiti3mted more than 
any other cause, to bring men acquainted ^th the 
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situation, the nature, 

parts of the .globe.. But even after .a']^g<WroiAnmet;ce 
was establi^Bfutthe vi^ld, after ni||piiiNli|^ cons^^ 
derably. civiiiz^, and, the sciences, and arts v^r^oulti- 
ynitett with ardour and success, navigation continued to 
be so imperfect, that it can hardly be said to have ad- 
vanced beyond the infancy of its improvement in the 
ancient world. 

imperfec- Afliong all the nations of antiquity, the struc- 
tion of na. ture of their vessels was extremely rude, and 
ammg Ae their method of working theffi' very defective. 
aaocDti. 'pjjgy ^ere unaequainted with several principles 
and operations in navigation, which are now considered 
as the first elements, on which that science is fomided. 
Though that property of the magnet, by which if at- 
tracts iron, was well known to the ancients, its more 
important and amazing virtue of pointing to the poles 
had entirely escaped their observation. Destitute of 
this faithful guide, which now conducts the pilot with 
so much certainty in the' unbounded ocean, during the 
darkness of night, or when the heavens are covered 
with clouds, the ancients had no other method of regu- 
lating their course than by observing the sun and stars. 
Their navigation was of consequence uncertain and 
timid. They durst seldom quit sight of land, but crept 
alolt^ the coast, exposed to all the dangers, and retarded 
by all the obstructions, unavoidable in holding such an 
awkward course. An incredible length of time was re- 
quisite for performing voyages, which are now finished 
in a short space. Even in the mildest climates, and in 
seas the least tetnpestuous, it was only during the sum- 
mer months tht^the ancients ventured out of their har- 
bours. The r^sfinder of the year was lost in inactivity. 
It would have been deemed most inconsiderate rash- 
ness^to huvo braved the fury of the winds and waves 
^ring winter.* 

While bodi the science and practice of navigation 

Vegtlia de Re milit. lib. ir. 
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continued td be so defective^U was an undertaking' 
of no small difficulty and danger to vimt any remote 
region of the earth. Under e^ry disadtant^, how- 
ever, the active spirit of commerce exerted itself. The 
Nsvig*. Egyptians, soon after the establishment of th^ 
tion Md monarchy, are said to have'opened a. trade be- 
ofthe tween the Arabian gulf or Red sea, and the 
Egyp‘»««» western coast of the great Indian continent 
The commodities which they imported from the East, 
were carried by land from the Arabian gulf to the banks 
of the Nile, and conveyed down that river to the Medi- 
terranean. But if the Egyptians in early times applied 
themselves to commerce, their attention to it was of 
short duration. The fertile soil and mild climate of 
Egypt produced the necessaries and comforts of life 
with such profusion, as rendered its inhabitants so in- 
dependent of other countries, that it became an esta- 
blished maxim among that people, whose ideas and 
institutions differed in almost every point from those 
of other nations, to renounce all intercourse with fo- 
reigners. In consequence of this, they never went out 
of their own country; they held all seafaring persons 
in detestation, as impious and profhne; and fortifying 
their own harbours, they denied strangers admittance 
into them.*’ It was in the decline of their power, and 
when their veneration for ancient maxims had (^eatly 
abated, that they again opened their ports, and resumed 
any communication with foreigners. 

^ The character and situation of the Bhenicians 
Viieni- were as favourable to the spirit of commerce 
***"’■ and discovery as those of the Egyptians were 
adverse to it. They had no distinguishing peculiarity 
in their manners and institutiohs; they wer^ not ad- 
dicted to any singular and unsocial form of superstition ; 
they could mingle with other nations without scruple 

h Diod. Sicul. tib. i. p. 78. ecL Wcweluigi. Aoift* 1758. Stribo* Itbs xvis. p. 1 lit* 
cd. AiMt. 1707. 
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or reluctance. ' The fe^tory which th^L jp^shssed was 
neither large nor fertile. .Commerce Tfas l§^.^ly. source 
from which fbey could derive opuleiiSfe OJ^-powter. Ac- 
4Cordingly, the trade carried on by the Phmibi&as of 
.^S^pn and Tjre, was more extensive and enteiprising 
■tWi thaljr^f any state in the ancient world. The genius 
of tl^ Phenicians, as well as the object of their .policy 
ai^- 'die spirit of their laws, were entirely commercial. 
They were a people of merchants, who aimed at the em- . 
pire of th^sea, and actually possessed.it. Their ships 
not^ only frequented all the ports in the Mediterranean, 
but they were the first wbo ventured beyond the ancient 
boundaries of navigation, and, passing the strahs of 
Gades, visited the western coasts of Spain and Africa. 
In. many of the places to which they resorted, they 
planted colonies, and communicated to the rude inha- 
bitants some knowledge of their arts and improvements. 
While they extended their discoveries towards the north 
and the west, they did not neglect to penetrate into the 
more opulent and fertile regions of the south and cast. 
Having rendered themselves masters of several com- 
modious harbours towards the bottom of the Arabian 
gulf, they, after the example of the ‘Sg3rptians, esta- 
blished a regular intercourse with Arabia and the con- 
tinent of India on the one hand, and with the eastern 
coa^'of Africa on the other. From these countries they 
imported many valuable commodities unknown to the 
rest of the world, and, during a long period, engrossed 
that lucrative branch of commerce without a rival.” 

The vast, wealth which the . Phenicians ac- 
quired by monopolizing the’ trade carried on in 
the Red sea, their neighbours the Jews, under 

the pr^^erous^i^pis ofj^avid and Solomon, to aim at 
huinf^lmitted to some sISkre of it. This they obtained, 
partl||!^y their conquest of -Idumea, which stretches 
aMhg the Red sea, and partly by their alliance with 

• See Note I. at the end of the volume. 


Of the 
Jews. 
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Hiram king of Tyre. Solomon fitted out fleets, which, 
under the direction of Phenician pilots, sailed from 
the Red sea toTarshish aud Ophir. These, it is pro- 
bable, were ports in India and Africa, which their con- 
ductors were accustomed to frequent, and from dmm 
the Jewish ships returned with such valuable cargoes 
as suddenly ditfused wealth and splendour through the 
kingdom of Israel."^ But the singular institutions aftlie 
Jews, the observance of which was enjoined by their 
divine Legislator, with an intention of preserving them 
a separate people, uninfected by idolatry, form^- a 
national character, incapable of that open and liberal 
intercourse with strangers which commerce requires. 
Accordingly, this unsocial genius of the people, to- 
gether with the disasters which bcfel the kingdom of 
Israel, prevented the commercial spirit which their 
nioiiarchs laboured to introduce, and to cherish, from 
spreading among them. The Jews cannot be numbered 
among tlie nations which contributed to improve navi- 
gation, or to extend discovery. 

Of i»ic Car- though thc instructions and example of 

ihHgiiiiaiLH. Phenicians were unable to mould thc man- 
ners and tempers of the Jews, in opposition to the ten- 
dency of tlicir laws, they transmitted the commercial 
spirit with facility, and in full vigour, to their own de- 
scendants the Carthaginians. The comnicmweiflth of 
Carthage applied to trade and to naval affairs, with no 
less ardour, ingenuity, and- success, than its parent-state. 
Carthage early rivalled, and soon surpassed Tyre in 
opulence and power, but seems not to have aimed at 
obtaining any share in the commerce with India. The 
Phenicians had engrossed this, and had such a com- 
mand of the Red sea as secured to ^em thc exclusive 
possession of that lucrative branch of trade. Tha com- 
mercial activity of the Carthaginians was excised in 

^ Mrmoire »ur te i^ays d’Oph'ir, par M. d’AiiviLlr. Mem. de PAcadem. det Zu- 
ATript. Ate. tonj. xxK* 83 . 
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another direction. Without contending Sot the trade 
of the East with their mother-country, th^y dktended 
their navigation chiefly tdfwarda^- the vfest ■ add north. 
Following the course which the Phenicfans hadjophned, 
they passed the straits of Gades, and, pushing their 
discoveries>^r heyoi^Hhose of the parent-state, visiled 
not only all the coasts of Spain, but those of Gaul, and 
penetrated at last into Britain. At the same time that 
they acquired knowledge of new countries in this part 
of the globe, they gradually carried their researches to- 
wards the south. They made considerable progpress, 
by land, into the interior provinces of Africa, traded 
with some of them, and sdl>jec^|^ others to their em- 
pire. They sailed along the western coast of that great 
continent, almost to the tropic of Cancer, and planted 
several colonics, in order to civilize the natives, and 
accustom them to commerce# They discovered the 
Fortunate Islands, now known by the name of the Ca- 
naries, the utmost boundary of ancient navigation in 
tlic wcstemeocean.* 

Nor was tlie progjress of the Phenicians andGartha- 
ginians in their knowledge of the glotie, owing entirely 
to the desire of extending their trade from one country 
to another. Commerce was followed by its usual effects 
among both these people. It awakened curiosity, 6n- 
largcd the i^as and desires of men, and incited them 
to bold entel^rises. Voyages were undertaken, the sole 
object of which was to discover new countries, and to 
explore unknown seas. Such, during the prospeiras 
age of tlie Carthaginian republic, were the famous na- 
vigations of Hanno and Himlico. Both their fleets were 
equipped by authority of the senat&^d at public ex- 
pense. Hanno waS directed to steel%wards the south, 
alongsdie coast of Africa, and he seems to have advanced 
much nearer the equinoctial line than any former navi- 


* Ptinii Nat, Htst. lib. tI. c. S7. edit. Id umib Dalph. 4 Io. 
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gator.' Himlico had it in charge to proceed towards 
the north, a||d to examine tlie western coasts of the 
European comment.* .Of the same natu^ was the ex- 
traordiDary navigation of the Phcnicians round Africa. 
A Phenician licet, we are told, fitted out by Noclio king 
of £^ypt, took its departure aboaXsix huiidaad and four 
years before the Christian era, from a port in the Red 
sea, doubled the southern promontory of Africa^ and, 
after a voyage of three years, returned by the straits of 
Gades to the mouth of tlio Nile.*' Eudoxus of Cyzicus 
is said to have held the .same course, and todicve ac- 
complished the same arduous undertaking.' 

Tlic*se voyages, if pcrforn|fi^d in the manner which I 
have related, may justivbe reckoned the greatest effort 
of navigation in the ancient world; and if we attend io 
the imperfect state of tlu^ art at that time, it is diflicult 
to determine, whether w^ should most admire the cou- 
ruyre and sagacity with which the design wits forinexl, 
or the conduct and good fortune witfi which it was 
executed. But, unfortunately, all the original and 
authentic accounts of the Phenician and C^haginiaii 
voyages, whetiter i^ndcrlaken by public authority, or in 
prosecution of their private trade, have perished. The 
information which we receive concerning them from 
the‘<xreck and Roman authors is not only obscure and 
inaccurate, but, if wc except a short narrative of Han* 
no's expedition, is of suspicious authority Whatei'cr 
acquaintance with the remote regions of the earth the 
Pheg^ians or Carthaginians may have ac<|uircd, was 
concealed from the rest of mankind with a mercantile 
jealousy. Every thing relative the course of their 
navigation was not only a mystery of trade, but a se- 
cret of state. Ex lyiord inary tacts are related conceni- 

^ l^imi Kftt. lint. bi*. v. c 1. lUnom* G^igrmph. minoMli, «dit* 

llodaotti, voL i. p. 1 

t PImii N’ai llui tih. ii. c. 67. Ff^tu> Avnrnu* 8<icli4^L Crn^. S»cr. 
lib. i. c. p. 6*it- Oprr. \o\ iii. L. IIai. 1707. 

^ IJcrodtil. lib. M.t 47. • Pitn*! Nat. III*!. Iih. i c ^ S^r 
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ing their solicitude to prevent other nations trom pehe- 
tratinginto what they wished should remain un(Uyulged.' 
Many of their discoveries seem^ accordingly;" to have 
been scarcely known beyond the precincts of ibeir own 
states. The navigation round Africa, in particular, is 
recorded by the Greek and Roman writers, rather as a 
strange amusing tale, which they did not com^ehend, 
or did not believe, than as a real transaction, which en- 
larged their knowledge and iniluenfied their opinions.*" 
As nether the progress of the Phenician or Carthagi- 
nian discoveries, nor the extent of their navigation, 
were communicated to <the rest of mankind, all memo- 
rials of their extraordinary skill in naval affairs seem, in 
a gpreat measure, to have perished, when the maritime 
power of the former was annihilated by Alexander’s 
conquest of Tyre, and the empire of the latter was 
overturned by the Roman arips. 

Leaving, then, the^ obscure and pompous 
Gfeek«. accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian 
voyages to, the curiosity and conjectures of antiquaries, 
history must rest satisfied with relating the progress of 
navigation and discovery among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, which, though less splendid, is better ascertained. 
It is evident that the Phenicians, who instructed the 
Greeks in many other useful sciences and arts, did not 
communicate to them that extensive knowleidge of navi- 
gation which they themselves possessedAjB^r did the 
Romans imbibe that commercial spirit aha ardour for 
discovery which distinguished their rivals the Catifha- 
ginians. Tliough Greece be almost encompassed by 
the sea, which formed many spacious bays and com- 
modious harboqrs ; though it be surrounded by a great 
number of fertile islands, ye^ notwithstanding such a 
favourable situation, which sM^ed to invite that inge- 
nious people to apply thems^^s to navigation, it was 
long before this art attained any degree of perfection 

^ Streb. Geogr. Jib. iii. p. 965. lib. XTiii. p. 1154. » See Note 111. 
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ampng them. Their early voyages, the object of which 
was pirwy rather than commerce, were so inconsidera- 
ble, that the expedition of the Argonauts from the coast 
of Thessaly to the Euxine sea, appeared such an amaz- 
ing e^ii of skill and courage, as entitled the conductors 
of it to be ranked among the demigods, and exalted the 
vessel^in which they sailed to a place afltong the hea- 
venly constellations. Even at a. later period, when the 
Greeks engaged in their famous enterprise against Troy, 
their knowledge in naval affairs seems not to have been 
much improved. According to the account of Homer, 
the only poet to whom history ventures to appeal, and 
who, by his scrupulous accuracy in describing the man- 
ners and arts of early ages, merits this distinction, the 
science of navigation, at that time, bad hardly advanced 
beyond its rudest state. The Greeks in the heroic age 
seem to have been una^uainted with the use of iron, 
the most serviceable of all the metals, without which 
no considerable progress was ever made in the mecha- 
nical arts. Their vessels were of inconsiderable bur- 
den, and mostly without decks. They had only one 
mast, which was erected or taken down at pleasure. 
They were strangers to the use of anchors. All their 
operations in sailing were clumsy and unskilful. They 
turned their observation towards stars, which were im- 
proper for regulatii^ their course, and their mode of 
observihgpliem was inaccurate and fallacious. When 
they had finished a voyage they drew their paltry barks 
ashore, as savages do their canoes, and these remained 
on dry land until the season of returning to sea ap- 
proached. It is not then in the early or heroic ages of 
Greece, that we can expect to observe the science of 
navigation, and the spfejt of discoveiy, making dny con- 
siderable progress. SUpngthat period of disorder and 
ignorance, a thousand causes concurred in restraining 
curiosity and enterprise within very narrow bounds. 

But the Greeks advanced with rapidity to a state of 
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greater civilization and refinement. Goveinmenlu in 
its most liberal and perfect form, began to be esl^lisned 
in their difierent communities ; equal laws and regular 
police were g^dually introduced ; the sciences and arts 
which are useful or ornamental in life were carried to a 
high pitch of improvement, and several of the Grecian 
commonwealAs applied to commerce with such ardour * 
and success, that th^ were considered, in the ancient 
world, as maritime powers of the first rank. Even then, 
however, the naval victories o£ the Greeks must be 
ascribed rather to the native spirit of th§ people, and to 
that courage which the enjoyment of liberty inspires, 
than to any extraordinaiy progress in the ' science of 
navigation. In the Persian war, those exploits which 
the genius of the Greek histoilans has rendered so fa- 
mous, were perfonned by fleets, composed chiefly of 
small vessels without decks the crews of which rushed 

forward with impetuous valour, but little art, to board 
those of the enemy. In the. war of Peloponnesus, their 
ships seem still to have been of inconsiderable burden 
and force. The extent of their trade, how highly soever 
it may have been estimated in ancient times, was in 
proportion to this low condition of their marine. Ihe 
maritime states of Greece hardly carried on any com- 
merce beyond the limits of the Mediterranean sea. 
Their chief intercourse was with4he colonies, of their 
countrymen, planted in the Lesser Asia, tS Italy and 
Sicily. They sometimes visited the ports of Egypt, of 
the southern provinces of Gaul, and of Thrace, or pass- 
ing through the Hellespont, they traded with ihe coun- 
tries situated around the Euxine sea. Amazing in- 
stances occur of their ignorance, eyen of those countnes 
which lay within the n^ow m^incts to which their 
navigation was confined. the Greeks had as- 

sembled their combii^d fleet againirt Xerxes at Egina, 
they thought it unadvilable to sail to Samos, because 

Thttcyd. lib. i. c. 14. 
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they believed the distance between that island and 
Egina jto be aS g^reat as the distance between Egina 
and the Pillars of Hercules.® They were either utterly 
unacquainted with all the parts of the globe beyond 
the Mediterranean sea, or what knowledge they had of 
them was founded on conjecture, or derived from the 
information of a few persons, whom curiosity and the 
love of science had prompted to travel Inland into the 
Upper Asia, or by sea into Egypt, the ancient seats of 
wisdom and arts. After all that the Greeks learned 
from them, they appihr to ha'^ been ignorant of the 
most important facts, on which an accurate and scien- 
tific knowledge of the globe is founded. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great into the East, 
considerably enlarged the sphere of navigation and of 
geographical knowledge among the Greeks. That ex- 
traordinary man, notwithstanding the violent passions 
which incited him, at some times, to the wildest actions, 
and the most extravagant enterprises, possessed talents 
which fitted him not only to conquer, but to gotem the 
world.' He was capable of framing those bold and 
ori^nal schemes of policy, which gave a new form to 
human affairs. The revolution in conunerce, brought 
^out by the force of his genius, is hardly inferior to 
that revolution in empire, occasioned by the success of 
his arms. It is probable, that the opposition and efforts 
of the repnblic of T^e, which checked him so long in 
the career of his victories, g^ave Alexander an oppor- 
tunity of observing the vast resources of a maritime 
power, and conveyed to him some idea qf the immense 
wealth which the Tyrians derived from their commerce, 
especially that with the East Indies*^ As soon as he 
had aocompUsbed the destruction of Tyre, and reduced 
Egypt to subjection, 'j^e formed the plan of rendering 
the empire which he proposed to establish, the centre 
of commerce as well as the seaju>f dominion. With this 
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view he founded a great city, which he . honoured with 
his own-name, near <me of the mouths <n the riif[er Nile, 
that by the Mediterranean sea, and the neighbourhood 
of the Arabian it might command the trade both of 
the east and west.' This situation was chosen with 
such discernment, that Alexandria soon became the chief 
commercial city in the world. Not only during the 
subsistence o^4ie Grecian empi^ m Egypt and in the 
East, but amidst all the successive revolutioiis in those 
countries from the time of the Ptolemies to the discovery 
of the navigation by th Jl[7ape of 6bod Hope, commerce, 
particularly that of the East Indies, continued to flow 
in the channel which the sagacity and foresight of Alex- 
ander had marked out for it. 

His ambition was not satisfied wifli having opened 
to the Greeks a communication with India by sea ; he 
aspired to the sovereignty of those regions which fur- 
nished the rest of mankind with so many precious com- 
modities, and conducted his army thither by land. 
Enterprising, however, as he was, he may be said ra- 
ther to have viewed, than to have conquered that coun- 
try. He did not, in his progress towards the east, ad- 
vance beyond the banks of the rivers that fall into the 
Indus, which is now the western boundary of the vast 
continent of India. Amidst the wild exploits which 
distinguish this part of his history, he pursued mea- 
sures that mark the superiority of his genius.as well as 
the extent of his views. He had penetrated as far into 
India as to confirm his opinion of its commeicial im- 
portance, and to perceive that immense wealth might 
be derived from intercourse with a country, where the 
arts of' elegance, leaving been more early cultivated, 
were arrived at greater perfection than in anj^other part 
of the earth.'' Full of this idea, he resolved to examine 
the course of navigation from the mouth of the Indus to 

l> Str«b. Gec^^b. xtiL p. I14S. 1149. 
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the bottom of the Persian gulf ; and, if it should be 
fonnd practicable, to establish a regular communication 
between them. In order to effect this, he proposed to 
remove the cataracts„^ with which the jealousy of the 
'Persians, and their aversion to correspondence with 
foreigners, had obstructed the entrance into the Eu- 
phrates to carry the commodities of the East up that 
river, and the Tigris, 'which unites with it, into the in- 
terior parts of his Asiatic dominions ; while, by the way 
of the Arabian gulf, and the river Nile, they might be 
conveyed to Alexandria, and distributed to the rest of 
the world. Nearchus, an officer of eminent abilities, 
was intrusted with the command of the fleet fitted out for 
this expedition. He performed this voyage, which was 
deemed an enterprise so arduous and important, that 
Alexander reckoned it one of the most extraordinary 
events which distinguished his reig^. Inconsiderable 
as it may now appear, it was, at that time, an under- 
taking of no little merit and difficulty. In the prose- 
cution of it, striking instances occur of the small pro- 
gress which the Greeks had made in naval knowledge.* 
Having never sailed beyond the bounds of the Medi- 
terranean, where the ebb and flow of the sea are hardly 
perceptible, when they first observed this phenomenon 
at the mouth of the Indus, it appeared to them a pro- 
digy, by which the gods testified the displeasure of 
Heaven against their enterprise.* During their whole 
course, they seem never to have lost sight of land, but 
followed the bearings of the coast so servilely, that they 
could not much avail themselves of those periodical 
winds, which facilitate navigation in Indian ocean. 
Accordingly, they spent no less than ten months in per- 
forming this voyage,* which, from the mouth of the In- 
dus to that of the Persian gulf, does not exceed twenty 
deg^rees. It is probable, that, an^^t the violent con- 

' Strab. Ge^. lib. wi. p. irs. 
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vulsioDs and fraquent revolutions in the East, occa* 
sioned by tbe contests amon^ tbe successors of Alex- 
ander, the Navigation to India by the course which ‘ 
Isfearchus had opened was discqptinued. The Indian 
trade carried on at Alexandria, not only subsisted, but 
was so much extended under the Grecian monarchs of 
Egypt, that it proved a great source of the wealth which 
distinguished their kingdom. 

Of the The progress which the Romans made in na- 

Ronum. discovery, was still more inconsi- 

derable than that of the Greeks. The genius of .the 
Roman people, their military education, and the spirit 
of their laws, concurred in estranging them from com- 
merce and naval affairs. It was the necessity of oppos- 
ing'a fonnidable rival, not the desire of extending trade, 
which first prompted them to aim at maritime power. 
Though they soon perceived that in order to acquire 
the universal dominion after which they aspired, it was 
necessary to render themselves masters of the sea, they 
still ocmsidered the naval service as a subordinate sta- 
tion; and jpserved for it such citizens as were not of a 
rank to be admitted into the legions.* In the history of 
the Roman republic, hardly one event occurs, that 
marks attention to navigation any farther than as it was 
instrumental towards conquest. When the Roman va- 
lour and discipline had subdued all the maritime states 
known in the ancient world; when Carthage, Greece, 
and Egypt, had submitted to their power, the Romans 
did not imbibe the commercial spirit of the conquered 
nations. Among that people of soldiers, to have ap- 
plied to trade would have been deemed a degradation 
of a Roman citizen. They abandoned die mechanical 
arbi, commerce, and navigation, to slav^, to freedmen, 
to provincials, and to citizens of die lowest class. Even 
aft^ the subversioq^ of liberty, when the severity and 
haughtiness of andleNt manners beg^ to abate, ‘Com- 

*Poljb. lib. ▼. 
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meree did not rise into high estimation among the Ho- 
mans. The trade of Greece, Egypt, and the other con- 
quered countries, continued to be carried on in its usual 
^channels, after they were reduced into the foiftai of 
Roman provinces. As Rome was the capital of the 
world, and the seat of government, all the wealth and 
valuable productions of the provinces flowed naturally 
thither. The Romans, satisfied with this, seem to have 
suflered commerce to remain almost entirely in the 
hands of the natives of the respective countries. The 
exitent, however, of the Roman power, which reached 
over the greatest part of the known world, the vigilant 
inspection of the Roman magistrates, and the spirit of 
the Roman government, no less intelligent than active, 
gave such additional security to commerce, as animated 
it with new vigour. The union among nations was 
never so entire, nor the^ntercourse so perfect, as within 
the bounds of this vast empire. Commerce, under the 
Roman dominion, was not obstructed by the jealousy 
of rival states, interrupted by frequent hostilities, or 
limited by partial restrictions. One superintending 
power moved and regulated the industry of mankind, 
and enjoyed the fruits of their joint efforts. 

Navigation felt this influence, and improved under 
it. As soon as the Romans acquired a taste for the 
luxuries of the East, the trade with India through 
Egypt was pushed with new vigour, and carried on to 
greater extent. By frequenting the Indian continent, 
navigators became acquainted mth the periodical 
course of the winds, which, in the ocea^ that separates 
Africa ftx>m India, blow with litfle variation during one 
half of the year firom the east, and during the other half 
blow with eqi^d steadiness from the west. Encouraged 
by observing this, the pilots who sailed from Egypt to 
India abandoned their ancient. dow and dangerous 
course along the coast, and as liobiias the western mon- 
soon s^ in, took their departure from Ocelis, at the 
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mouth of the Arabian gtilf, and stretched boldly adross 
the ocean.' The uniform direction of the wind, sup- , 
plying the place of the compasff; and rendering the 
guidance of the stars less necessary, conducted them to 
the port of Musiris, on the western shore of the Indian 
continent. There they took on board their cargo, and 
returning with the eastern monsoon, finished their 
voyage to the Arabian gulf within the year. This part 
of India, now known by the name of the Malabar coast, 
seems to have been the utmost limit of ancient navi- 
gation in that quarter of the globe. What impeilect 
knowledge the ancients had of the immense countries 
which stretch beyond this towards the east, they received 
from a few adventurers, who had visited them by land. 
Such excursions were neither frequent nor extensive, 
and it is probable, that while the Roman intercourse 
with India subsisted, no traveller ever penetrated far- 
ther than to the banks of the Ganges.' Thedfieets from 
Egypt which traded at Musiris were loaded, it is true, 
with the spices and other rich commodities of the con- 
tinent and islands of the farther India ; but these were 
brought to that port, which became the staple of the 
commerce between the east and west, by the Indians 
themselves, in canoes hollowed out of one tree.* The 
Egyptian and Roman merchants, satisfied with acquiring 
those commodities in this manner, did not think it ne- 
cessary to explore unknown seas, and venture upon a 
dangerous navigation, in quest of the countries which 
produced them. But though the discoveries of the 
Romans in India were so limited, their commerce there 
was such as will appear considerable, even to the pre- 
sent age, in which the Indian trade has been extended 
far beyond the practice or conception o^^y preceding 
period. We are informed by one author of credit, '* 
that the commerce with India drained the Roman em- 
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pire every year of more than four hundred thousand 
pounds; and by another, that one hundred and twenty 
ships sailed annually from the Arabian g^lf to that 
country.® 

Discore- The discovery of this new method of sailing 
India, is the most considerable improvement 
by land, jn navigation made during the continuance of 
the Roman power. But in ancient times, the know- 
ledge of remote countries was acquired more frequently 
by land than by sea f and the Romans, from their pecu- 
li^ disinclination to naval afiairs, may be said to have 
neglected totally the latter, though a more easy and ex- 
peditious method of discovery. The progress, how- 
ever, of their victorious armies through a considerable 
portion of Europe, Asia, and Africa, contributed greatly 
to extend discovery by land, and gradually opened the 
navigation of new an4 unknown seas. Previous to the 
Roman conquests, the civilized nations of antiquity had 
little communication with those countries in Europe, 
which now form its most opulent and powerful king- 
^ms. The interior parts of Spain and Gaul were im- 
^rfectly known. Britain, separated from the rest of 
the world, had never been visited, except by its neigh- 
bours the Gauls, and by a few Carthaginian merchants. 
The name of Germany had scarcely been heard of. Into 
all these countries the arms of the Romans penetrated. 
They entirely subdued Spain and Gaul ; they conquered 
the greatest and most fertile part of Britain ; they ad- 
vanced into Germany, as far as the banks of the river 
Elbe. In Africa, they acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of the provinces, which stretch along the Medi- 
terranean sea, from Egypt westward to the straits of 
Gades. In Asia, they not only subjected to their power 
most of the provinces which composed the Persian and 
the Macedonian empires, but, after their victories over 
Mithridates and Tig^ranes, they seem to have made a 

< Strab. Geogr. lib. li. p. 179. ^ See Note VU. 
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tnove accurate suirey of the countries contiguous to the 
Euxine and Caspian* seas, and to have carried on^ a 
Uiore extensive trade than that o^Che Greeks with the 
opulent and commercial nations then seated round the 
Euxine aea. ' > 

imperfec- From this succinct; survey of discovery and 
gnphfcfT' navigation, .which I Hhve tiaced ftpm the ear- 
!l™ng*tto dawn of Ip^orical knowledge, to the full 
Ancients, establishment of the Roman dominion, the pro- 
gress of both appears to have been wonderfully slow. 
It seems neither adequate to what-wn might Jiave ex- 
pected from the activij^ and enterprise of human 
mind, nor to what mi^t httiie been perfonbed by the 
power of the great empires which successively governed 
the world. If we reject accounts that are fabulous and 
obscure ; if we adhere steadily (p the' li^t and infor-. 
matioh of authentic history, wlmout substituting in its 
place the conjectures of fancy or the dreams of et^buo- 
logists, we must conclude, that the knowledge which 
the ancients had acquired of the habitable globe was 
extremely confined. In Europe, the extensive proriuces 
in the eastern part of Germany were little known to 
them. They were almost totally unacquainted with the 
.vast countries which are now subject to the kings of 
Denmark, Sweden, Prusia, Poland, and the Russian em- 
pire. The more barren regions, that stretch within the 
arctic circle, were quite unexplored. In Africa, their 
researches'did not extend far beyond the provinces which 
border on the Mediterranean, and those situated on the 
western shore of the Arabian gulf. In Asia, they^ere 
unacquainted, as I formerly observed, wi<h all the Krtile 
and opulent coimtries beyond the Ganges, which furnish 
the most valuable commodities that, in modem times,- 
have been the great object of the European commelce 
'with India ; nor do they seem to have ever penetrated 
into those immense regions occupied by the wander- 
ing tribes, which they called by the general name of Sar- 
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noittiidtt or Scythianvand which are now possessed by 
Tartars pf various denominations,' and by the Asiatic 
'subjects of Russia. % ^ 

A there is one opinion, thatnniversally pre- 

A>ie proof vailed among .4iie ancients, which cobveys a 
more striking^id^'nf the small progress they 
had made in^e knf^led^ of the habitable globe, than 
can be derived from any detaijC of their discoveries. 
They supposed the earth to be "divided into five re> 
gions, which they distinguished by the naifie of zones. 
Two of th^e, which were nearest the poles, they termed 
fr%id^ones,.';^d believed &at the extreme cold which 
reigned perpeteally there, vnidered them uninhabitaUe. 
Another,.seated under the line, and extending on either 
side towards the tropics, they called the torrid zone, and 
imagined it to^e so bucnt up with unremitting heat, as 
to be equally de8titute"4^4nhabitfuits. On the two 5ther 
zohe^ which occupied the remainder of the earth, they 
bdstowed the appellation of temperate, and taught that 
these, being the only regions in which life coul^aub- 
sist, Were allotted tq man for his habitation. This wild 
opinion was not a conceit of the uninformed vulg^,'or 
a fanciful fictidb of the poets, but a system adopted by 
thO most enlightened philosophers, the most accurate 
historians and geographers in Greece and Rome. Ac- 
cording to this theory, a vast portion of the habitable 
earth was pronounced to be unfit for sustaining the hu- 
man species. Those %rtile and populous regions within 
the torrid zone, which are now known not oUly to yield 
their pwn inhabitants the necessaries and comforts of 
life, with most luxuriant profusion, but to communicate 
their superfluous stores to the rest of the, world, were 
supposed to be the mansion of perpetual sterility and 
desolation. As all the parts of the globe with which 
the ancients were acqusdnted, lay within the northern 
temperate zone, their opinion that the other temperate 
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zone was filled with ^nhn^tnntfljsrnfi founded OA' rea- 
sonings and eonjectuie, aot on They even 

believed, that by the intoler^le1j|^t « the torrid zone,' 
^’ich a^nsupeluhle barrier wp plac^4)etv^en the two 
tempei^ regiopl^f the ear^%l woi^ ^vent for ever 
any intercour^ between ^^^r lesspective inhabitants. 
Ilius this extravagant the^^liot '^nly pjgpves th|it the 
ancients were unac^junted with the true state of the 
globe, but it tended Render their ignorance perpetual, 
presenting all atteimts towards openii^a com- 
munication with the remote regiocS^bf the Mrth, 
terly impracticable.^ ^ 

But, however impefte<|f|iir inaccuraid' the g^i^a- 
phical knowledge which '&e Greeks and RomkflA had 
acquired may appear, in respect of the present improved 
state of that science, dieir Regress i&discovery will 
seem considerable, aj^d the 4 (|S|h to whiefe they carried 
navigation and comp^rce musl^w reckoned grea^j^hen 
compared with the4§horance of early times. As long 
as the Roman empir^retained s$^ vigour as t<^^pre- 
sen^lts authorily o^ the con<^Ked n^^on^v^^ to 
keep them united^lt was an object of public poli^, as 
well as of private Curiosity, to examine and describe the 
countries which composed this great body. Bven When 
the othetsciences beg^an to decline, geogsraphy, enriched 
with new observations, and receiving some accession 
from tb^£xperience of every ligia, and, the reports of 
impro^ ^^ry traveller, co'ntinu^to improve. It at- 
h ^be highest poRit of nei^ction and 

lyKo- accuracy to which it ever arrived in the an- 
cient world, by the industry andl||pmus of 
Ptolemy the philosopher. He flourished in the second 
century of the Christian^«raj and publisl^ed a descrip^ 
tion of the terrestrial globe, jnore ample and exsMst than 
that of 4hy of his predecessors. 

' See Note VllL. 
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, invaders was to dissolve the uni^.]9f. which the Roman 
power had cemebted manhiml ipg^^jter. They par- 
celled out Europe iinto end independent 

states, differing from each o^er in It^gda^md cus- 
toms. ' Nb interctourse sub^ted between members' 
of &oSe divided and hostile' cbrnni^itiesl Accustomed 
to a simple mode of life, and averse to industry, they 
had few wants to supply, and few superfluities to dis- 
pose of. The names of ttranger and enemy became 
once more words of fee ssone import. Customs every 
where prevailed, and even laws 'were'establis]^ed,.w]Kfeh 
rendered it disagreeable .^d dangerous to visit- atty 
foreign country .** Gitie^ m vfeich alone an extensive 
commerce can be carried on, were few, inconsiderable, 
and destitute of those immunities which produce se- 
curity or excite enterpriseii.. .,..,'P).e. sciences, on which 
geography and navigation ar^j|Qr^ded, were little cul- 
tivated. The accounts of bs^iCnt improvements and 
discoveries, contained in the Greek and Roman authors, 
Iwere neglected or misunderstood. The knowledge of 
remote regions was lost, their situation, feeir coifeno- 
dities, and nlraoM feeir names, were unknown. 

Commerce circumstauce prevented, commercial in- 

atiu nre- tercourse with distant nations from ceasing: al- 
tbeeutem together. Gonstantinople, though often threat- 
empiie, fiercc iuvaders, who sfuead deso- 

lation over the 1rest dfr|Ekjrope,‘'Was so fortonate as to 
escape their destructive fege. In that city, fee know- 
ledge of ancient arts' and discoVerieU tvas presmved; 
a^. taste for^splendour and elegance subsisted ; fee pro- 
ductions .and luxuries of foreign countries were in re- 
quest ; and commerce coa^ued to flourish there when 
.it almost extinct 'in every ofeer part of Europe. 
The citizens of Constantinople did -not oopfeie feeir 
trade to jflre' ishuids of Arc^pelagp, nr to fee ad- 
jacent troasts -jof Asia : they tc^ a wider range, and 

*• See Toi* HL p. t,9. 
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empire by ffie Ambians, tbe ind^^try of ibe 
d^^vered anew <^t^. by L^^daefeJ 
of India might ba^bnv^fdd to Constantin<5e. \hey 
were carried up the Indus, as far as that^eat rii.e^ 

transported by land 
tothe banite of the fiver Oxus, and proceeded down its • 
^am-to the CMpian|ea. There they entered the Volga, 
j Pj ail^ up 1^ were carried by lantf to thaTah^s, 
condBCted them the Euxinesea, where ves- 
sels from Constantinopli^aitad their arrival.' This 
extraordinary and tedious mode of conveyance merits 
kT’ •*'?* y “ a proof of the violent passion 

fo? rii f ® ™^^’^*‘^^S^”^«tWtinopie had conceived 
for the luxuries of and as a specimen of the 

ardour and ingenuity ^h which they wrried on com- 
merce; but Wause it demonstrates, that during the 
ig^^nce which .migned in r^t of Europ^ an 
®Wiye knowledge, of remote countries was slfll pre- 
served in the capital of the Greek ejppire. ^ 

1 ® tnow- 

W- led^ broke in upon East, The Arabians 
Af a' 1°^ ^n^ted some relish for the sciences 
P« 2 ^« Vhose^ empire they had pontributed to 
^ books pf several of the Greek 
m^ a^r pwiVigMg,. Oneoffteant 

T^-tadyofgeogwpby l^c,^, 

bia^ rTS “ «"*y object of attention to the Ara- 
-Chi2sv4^ **V’^****** "g®”ou 8 people cultivated 

^eculative and scientific parts of geocvaphy 
1» oraw.<»,y«,TO a, agiitt »>d dim«iSJ^e 

■softy, ftey M ncouM to obserrwiM., 

1? O / * 
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tliey employed experiments andopera,^ps^ ^ich Eu- 
rope, in mtue enlightened times, proud .to 

adopt and' to imitate.. At. tha|<' peinod,^kpwever,- the 
fame of the improvements made by tlm^AraliSans did 
not reach Eurc^e. ^he knowled^ of their discoveries 
was. reserved for ages capable of cmfiprehending them. 
Revival of By Agrees. the ,^lamities and desolation 
md'naT? upon the western pt^inces of the 

^tiosin Roman empire by its barbarous* conquerors,- 
were forgotten, and in sdqae measure repaired. 
The rude tribes which settled there^' acquiring instp^ 
sibly some idea'Of reg^ar government, and some relish 
for the functions and *c<imforts of eivil life, Europe ber 
g^n to.awake from its torpid and inactive state. The 
first symptoms of revival ‘were discerned in Italy. The 
northern tribes which took poa^ms^on of this country,^ 
made -progress in improvemefii^ith greater rapidify 
than the people settled in other.*.^rt8 of Europe.' Va- 
rious causes, which it is not- the , object of this work to 
enumbrateror explain, concurred in restoring liberty 
and independence to die cities of Italy The acqui- 
sition of these rouibd' industry/, and gave motion and 
vigour, to all the' active powers of the human mind. 
Foreign comn^erce' revfVed,- navigation was attended 
to and improved. Constantinople became the chief 
mart to which the Italians resof|^. There they not 
only met with arfavouraible recepdon, but obtained snch 
mercantile privileges as enablqjl them to carry on trade 
with gpreat advantage. They were supplied bo& Widi the 
proeious c^modkies of the East, and with, mahy curi- 
ous mabuthctures, the product of ancient t^'andinge- • 
nuity which still subsisted among the Greel^ As the 
labour and expense of conveying the produotioi» of 
.India toX}6nstantinople4^ that loaglatid indited courm 
.which I . have deBdribed,,-ifitideFe^h^. extremity rare, 
and of an exorbitmit prise, the Is^ushy of thb Italians' 

hs vol. Ui. p. 55. 
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discoverM'^oth^ inethods bip j^VtHianng tb^ in 
alnindbnce, and &t' .an easier rate. They sometimes 
purchased diem in Alep|k>,'THpoli, and other ports out 
.the coast' of Syria, tb urhich they were brought by a 
route not unknown t^the ancients. They were con-' 
veyed from India by - sea, up the Persian gall’, aiid 
ascmlding. the Euphrates and' Tigris, as far as Bagdat,. 
w;ere carried by land across the desert of Palmyra^ and 
from thence tadhe towns on the Mediterranean. But, 
from the length of .the' journey, and the. dangers to 
wh|^ the caravans were exposedj this proved always 
a tidious, and often a. precu'ious mode of conveyance. 
At length, the soldans} of Egypt, having revived the - 
commerce with India in its ancient -channel, by the 
Arabian gulf, the Italian merchants, notwithstanding 
the violent antipadiy tO>j^h other with which Chris- 
tians and the foil owerii'b i jMahomet were then possessed, 
repaired to Alexandris^hd enduring, from the love of 
gain, the insolence and exactions of the Mahometans, 
established a lucrative -^de in that port. From that 
peziw, tike commercial spirit of'ltaly became active 
and enterprising. -Venice, Genoa,‘"'Pisa, rose, from 
inconsiiterable towns, to be populous and wealthy cities. 
Their naval power increased.; ' fteirVeiraels frequented 
not only all the ports iu fhe Mediterranean, but, yen- 
tunng sometimes bej^d the 'Straits, risited the ma- 
ritime towns of Spain; FVance* the Low Countries, and 
Eu^md ; mid, hy. distributing their commodities'ever 
Europe,' began to communicate to its various .nations 
some, taata. -the, 'valuAble productions of tttO' East, as 

wdl as some ideas of 'manufactures and arts, -which' 
were then unknown beyond, the. precincts : of Ihdy .' : 
Tiitir.pia- ' ’ While the pities of Italy were^us advancing 
in their caeefief of . imjwo vemmit, an. event hap^ 
pened, thh Wogt extitiordinmy,!perha^,>in the 
\ history of toaaUnd, whhdijbiasle^bf rdbardihg 
the commercial progress of the :lt«j|ps» rendered it 
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inbns^ rapid. martial 8piHt ' .q||M^ jSuropeanjv 

.bdij^hteitad 4hd^ inflamed b^'reU^(]|^eal, pimt^tad 
iMidi to '{Lttataij|it the d^Uvdlabea Land from 

ilia, doiiunion of infidals. Vai^ con^posed of 

all the nations ib 'Ekarop^ maTcan|| towardai«ta, npon 
Vifild enterprise; .^e. Gimoei^, the Pisans, and 
Vi^tians, fui||ished the transport which carried them 
thither. They Mipplied them with prSt^iOns and mi> 
litatj stm^. Besides'the immjense aiims Which they 
received on this account^ they ol^ncd copmercial 
privile^eir and establishments, of com^(j(uenc^Mn 

the setdemenia whi^tethe cmsaders.made in P^estihe, 
and in other provinces ‘of AsUu '^From those sources 
pr^d%iona wealth flowed into the cities which I have 
m^tiohed. , This' 'iras aocOinpatued with a propor- 
fronal increase iof power ; and,yby the end of the hdly 
war, Vmiice, in pardcnlar, b^l&e a great maritime 
state, possessbg tut extensive eOjinmerce, and am]^ 
ti^torie^' 'Italy was not the only country in vrhich 
the crusaoes coQtrbuled tO re^i% and diffuse such a 
spirit as propated^^^ipp^ for ^tub discoveilbs. By 
their ezpedidops into Asm, the other 'Eurc^ean na- 
timisbecamOweffaequuQtedwilh remote regions, which 
flfrmerly ^ey 'lcaew oi^ by name, or by the, reports of 
i^Omnt imd credulous pflgriibs. ' They had an oppor- 
tunity of, observing tl^ maniKii^ frie arts, and the ae- 
oommodatlOiffi of people n^re pished dmn themsdves^ 
This Jjaef^rse betvTeett thin, and the West snb- 

ii^ielr atiiiiCit two oehtories. The .adventurers who re- 
ir^. AiBin> oommunicated to ^ir^coun^ymen 
had acquiredt wad the haiMts of 
refined -im- 
begnn'fn- Wsbiisible of wants, 

'ji^i^rte ^ ittdh foe die nofu- 

i|iM)4itin4 I^rer (Hnmfries't gia^aiiy spread- 
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aioopg them, thejr sot' only 'encparaged, the resoirt 
iof^f^g^era. herhours, but began to perceive 

the adrantag^ : and necessity of applying to commerce 
themselt^,* 

B; tha dii^' I'his 'coitt^hnic.ation, which was opened be- 
travellera tween Europe- and the western provinces of 
by land, encouEaged ' seVeral persons to advance 

far beyond thi^ountries in which the crusaders carried 
on their opeiig^ons, and to travel by land into the more 
remote and opnl^t P%ions of the East. The wild fa- 
nflipism, . which seems, at that period, to have mingled 
in all the schemes of individuals, ^no less than in all the 
counsels of nations^ first incited men to enter upon 
those- long and dangerous peregrinations. They were 
afterward undertaken from prospects of commercial 
advantage, or from motives of mere' curiosity. Ben- 
jamin, .a Jew of Tui|^, in the kingdom of Navarre, 
possessed with a superstitioi^ veneration for the law of 
Moses, and solicitous to visit bis countrymen in the 
Eas^ whom he hope^ to find in siich a state of po^er 
and Opolence . as might redound Jo the honour of his 
sect, 9et out from Spain in the yemr 1160, and travel- 
ling by land to Constantinople^ proceeded through, the 
countries to the north of the Eflsine and Caspian seas, 
as far as'C^inese Tartary, From thence he took his 
route towards the so]|i|h, and tdter traversing various 
provinces of the fart^^ Indis^.he embarked on the, In- 
dian ocean, visited several of its blands, and returned 
at the end of thirteen years by the way* of Eg^t, to 
Europe, wi^much information concerning- nlarge dis- 
tiint of the. globe, -altogether unknown at that time to 
tjte western mOJ^d.” The zeal of .the Ij^dof .fihe Chris- 
tian chutdt cc^perated with the flu^f^ntitioh of B^- 
jaaun the Jew, in discovc^g iho iaterior-^and 
proyinocw-df disia. AU -^tintendom . 

«• 'itm -Tbl. Sl. p. SS, .&«. ' ' ' , 

Bcfg^ Kaeadl da. 
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been nl4imed viA viof progKss 

of Ae Tptar arms mder Zangis SJ^Plaraocbat JVi^ 
who eafertMD^ 'i4<^]%)Beaiiing 4he 

plenitude of his own jjpwer^ luad jdie suui^uBiOn due to 
his injuuctiona^ #ent fathea'foW*i|e^ Gatpini, at 
the, . head of a mission of Fha|ciid^^mQinhs, and lather 
Ascolino, .at the head .of iumi^er (^KX^minicans, to en- 
join , Kajtuk Khan,- the ■ grandson of Z^tigis, who was 
then at the head Of ,tir^ Tartar empire, to efifbraoe the 
Christian ^th^<anti to ijaiiist £roih dj^o^ting the earth 

conqueror Asia had orec heheld^.Castoiufhed at: this 
Strang mandate from 'au Itali|m priest, whose name and 
jurisdietton were alike unkuoU#.li> him, received it with 
the con^mpt which it merited^ though he dismissed 
•the mendicauts who delivered it with impunity. But, 
as they had penetrated into t^e'^'nonntry by different 
rout^, and followed lor . some time ^e Tartar camps, 
^hich were always in motion, the^ opportunity of 
voting a great part qf Aiiiu; . who proceeded 

by the way. of ll^qlt^ahd^ltus^i tllttr^ed tl^ugh its 

north^ provineesi^l'&r as.^be exfasmitieft of 
Ascolinp, who fibems ito ha^ landed somewhere, in 
Syria, advanced through its southern provinces, into 
interior parts of Persia.* . 

.atsSa. ; Not long after, St. Louis of France contn- 
.buted. farther towUrds esttendiug the know- 
ledge which Ae Europeans had begun to acquire of 
dtoseMistant. regions. • ,Some draiguiug. impostor, who 
took of the slendm^l^phintaace of Chri^en- 


ic nations, 
a ppwerftdiXJ^Bf ffieTar-r 
.ftuthj-Nffie mon^h 
andrsdstantly 


dom wr 




'%®:. 

'li^tened:^ 
T^lyed^tp 81 
y^t,, widi -a 


^ ^usl^oasrcoh- 

to^atteck '^ir com- 
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mon Plenty the^^^racesus m one quarter, while he iell 
upon them in i^mther. As monks were the only 
sons ip. that age who possessed sw^ a degree of knoW'^ 

^ ledge as^ qualified Aem for a service of this kind, he 
employed in it fother'; Andrew, a Jacobine, who was 
followed by fother William de Rubruquis, a Fran- 
ciscam. With respect to the pfogress of the former, 
there is no memorial extant, The journal of the latter 
has been '^blished. He was admitted into the pre- 
sence of Mangp,. foe foii^ Khan in succession from 
Zengis, tmd made a circuit through the interior parts 
of Asia, more extensive than that of any European Who 
had hitherto explored them.^* 

To those travellers, whom religious zeal sent forth 
to visit Asia, succeeded others who ventured' into re- 
mote countries, from, foe prospect of commercial ad- 
vanta^, or from m'pi^^ of mere, curiosity. ' The first 
and most eminent of these w^ Marco Polo, a Venetian 
1*65 hobl#;iamily. ^ Having engaged early in 

trade,' apdorfo^g to' the Custom of his country, 
his asp^Sng mind "Wiraed for a sphere of activity more 
extensive than was affopied to j^by the established 
traffic carried on in tho^ pcwts Of ' Europe and Asia, 
which foe Venetians 'frequented. .This prompted him 
to travel into unknown countries, in expectation of 
opmiing- a commercial intercourse, with, them, more 
suited to foe sanguine ideas, nnd hopes of n young ad- 
ventw^r^ - . / : , 

■ hiis fafoef had -fdready carried some Edtbpean 
oosaihodideB to foe couit^foe gyeat Khan of foe Tar- 
tars,/ and disposed of . them fo ad'^mtfoge, he re- 
scwteA'foilBi^/^ Under' foe protan^on of Khbmy Khan, 
foe most, powerful of |dl .foe ' sueofosofs of Zengit, hit 
continued his;.me]Qbantile- peregrimfoons in Ama up- 
warda«of twenty- 48 ix> years ; apd, dnrtiig foat tinted .'ad- 
vanced towards foe etnt, far^heyond the utmost bohn- 
pHakLLTl. BccucM dcs. Vcyagci par i.' 
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duaes^ wluda had ever |>r<>- 

f (seeded. Instie^ .d£'folh}wua 9 the Carpi^ 

and RubraquiBy ‘ dlQBg Ihe^ Tftlt unp^pple<d .plains* of 
Tartaiyy’ he; .parsed dirouj^ th$. &&&■ tavdisg cities . 
in ^rmore euldvMed jiartiW^ia, and |i^trated to 
4]!amlMdnj.'0rFehhig, tl& iapi^ ,of the^g^t kingdom 
dr China, sdhject at .that to. the suc- 
. oeSat^' of Zengis:' lie made metre .thii^- one voyage on 
the ‘'Indl^ ocf^/il* ’"traded m.ihany pf ; #b islands, 

' wldeli;-^r^e 'had long tsecelTcdspiceries and 
I ;whie1i it- beld i||V<high estimation, 
thpp^h unall^deMted^. <&e .p^tbulai;.£ountries''to 
which it.vras'*|hde^d. lor thdse.jppcidus productions; 
and hodhtained inforiamtion^hcernihg several coun- 
t tries, Whieh he did not visit in person, particularly the 
ndand Zipangri, probably the ||m(|.npw known by the 
name pf J apan.** On his return, jh^astonished hb con* 
•tem^raries with, his descriptidhs o^^^^regions, whose 
names had never been; heard of ii^l^urope, and with 
snch .pompous accounts of their popu* 

IdusneSs, their p^l4n!ice,*^^i9ie ^^i^c%%f theiP manu- 
$idtiii|bs, and d^heir titatei as rose far 

abonre the . dcnieeptioii '^an. Mihformed age. 

. Abdut-half a.i^n1»|y after Marco |h>lo. Sir 
?.h-' ’ .li^n Mandevilley^ an- Eb'^shman., encouraged 
-by. hb extunp^ rbited m 9 f|t ofihAi^tthtriea in theoast 
he had-desmbed, laid,' like' . him, -publbhed an 
accounVof them/ . The harrajdmiaof those eaffy tra- 
velfei#^pund 'mlh n^y-w|||d incoh tales, ebn- 

ihoi|ite]n. But they . 

in Irhid t^^^ppvellous. 
^eSvoftdem’iiiilhtdNSh^^dinkiklydn hea^ 
iheiinnltilnde isii& wbioli diey 

.^^rsiated ^roita hhiis attracted thentten* . 
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tioa oS the mom .^sceraiitg. - The former, which may 
be considered the popular traditions and fables of 
thd countries through which they had passed,, were 
gradtui^' disregarded as 'Europe advanced in know- 
ledge. . Tfa^, It^er,' however incredible some of them 
mey hkye. appeared hi their .^own time, hate been con- 
firmed by the observations of mbdem. travellers. By 
means of both, however, the curiosity of mankind was 
excited respect to the -remote ^^ts of the earth, 

Itiiei.r ideas wesie ejulurged, and they were .not' ooly m- 
sensibly dispdsedi^to attempt new discoveries, butre- 
rmiyed such informlition as directed to that partirmlar 
course in which thei^.w^eaflerw^ carried on. 

And lythB.' . W^hile tiris- s^urit was ^adually forming in 
Europe, a fortunate discovery was made, which 
riwi't . contributed..i|^e than all the efforts and inge- 
of |^ie^P(|ing^.-ages, to improve and to 
extend natigath^ T&t wimderfol property of the 
magnet, by whr^^t comminnicates such virtue to a 
needle cfT slendei^li^^ iron, sa to point towards the 
poles d||theearfh,^’ww ohs^^d^^^k^he use which, might 
be made of this in dining navi^tion -was inunedi- 
ptely perceived. That '^luable, but now, familiar in- 
stniina|(|,theinori»errcofnp<»r,wa8'constracted. When, 
hy meaM of ii^ na^^toni found that, at tdl Seasons, 
and in' every place, ^y oopld discover the north and 
#00% %ilh so mudiease aid accuracy, it became no 
Ide^r neoMsary to dq;)mid nfordy on the light of the 
nistia aad the dbservatihsv^ ^ searboast. Th% gra- 
dually iban^ned thdir anck^ timid imid!" lingering 
shore, ventuiied ^dly into the ocean, 
iand,'a^^i^ililli thmuiew guide, onvd^Nteer. in the dark- 
eadui^ri;, under tiie u^ elq^^jiiy, with a secu- 
',1^ andi|Mje«dtio[|;'fa|l^eiet»^ The 'comppss 

aMlty'lia''uaid is- dominidn'bf 
the sea, and to hate ;^t hhn ju fo^J^ss^ion of the 
earth, ^ enobliiig him to visit evi^^||i|^f it. Flavio 
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Gioia,' ja citizen' of Amttffi, Attoi^ 'orfej ^ iderdile trade' 
in Ibe kingdom pf Kaplas, af-th jj* great 

(JiMover^, abdat the year It iiadr been^ often 

the .tafe of those illustrioit^ ba^icto^ of mankind^ 
who have enriched , science , iind^mpiroved the arts ,by 
their inventidnSj to derive more. reputation. than benefit 
from the happy effoitl! of Aeir genius. But the lot of 
Gioia has been still more cruel ; ftirough the inattention . 
or ignorance of contemporary historians, h^tas.^been. 
defrauded even of the tame to which he^d such a just 
title. ; We TeceiveJkQiu them no infc^^kion with re- 
spa^'to his profeid'*bn> his character, tfa e | |irecifle time 
whdh 1^ made tk&.impormnt di^overyj the acci- 
dents and inquiries Vvhibh fed td it. The l^vfledge 
of this eveht, thdujgh productive of greate^^^its than 
any recorded in the annals of tbe human .race,is.!haiis- 
mifted.to'us without at^ q|' those circumstances which 
<^gt:at^the curiosity ftiat it But 

thoughtfae use the cc^jpa^ the Italians 

to pe^rm the .short' vdyages'' ij j i M iiih they wm-e ac- 
customed, with gre^^ sedbit^Mm ^j^ditidl^ its jn- 
flumice was not so mddea. or4h^nsive^ immediately 
to if^der n|rig^ion ad^tuit|i«^and to excite a ^|rit 
,bf didcpveryi ' Many caiiles jmt^ined in p^^^n^ting* 
this bdui^ud invention froftii^til^emg its f^ effect 
ius'tantaneousl^' Men reliirqaishaac^t habits slowly, ' 
' and with reluctance. Th^^ are avei^ to new expeti-' 
ments, and' venhire upon theiu> with timidi^' The 
commercial, jealousy dfjlie Italfiatis^ it is piohtdde, la- 
boured to4oncejd thefSappy disooveiy of fltirir c(^,- . 

The act <^ktae|iil^ % the 
coiCpam' -dcm -and tmcmracy .aa|l^^(uipibia ;a . 
fuH con^ijualdite iSfi^4K^n,.was acquired^^^ 

Sailors, uhaccus^m4 ;^W .^ 
laChch out at oniy 



itui^ 4o^ifen)oib ioipi. 
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seas. Accordii^y, hear half a century elapsed from 
the tioie of Gic^g discovery, before navigators ven- 
tured into any seas which ithey had not been acbus- 
toined to frequeht. > 

The first aj^earance of a bolder spirit uiay 
be dated firom the voyages of the Spaniards to 
• Canary or Fortunate' Islands. By what 

.mv,g ^ discovery of, 

those wllr isles, which lie near five hundred miles from 
die Danish cj^tj^nd above a hundred tad fifty miles 
from the coa^ bf .Africa, contempoi||iy; writers have not 
explained, ifut, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the people bf all the different kingdoms into 
which ^l^in was tSfen di]^ded, were accustomed to 
make Critical excursions thither, in order to plunder 
the inhabitants, or t^carjy them off as slaves. Clement 
VI., in virtue of tht ^ht claimed by the holy see, to 
dispose of all ebqptries' possessed by infidels, e^ted 
those isles into a k^gdom/ In the year 1344, and con- 
ferred it on Lewis .fela Cerda, dwend^ from the 
royd faniily of C^tii& \|^ that unfortunate prince, 
desdtnte of pn;^er to urinal tide, hayin g 

never visited , the Cannes; ^hn de Bethencourt^ a 
Normaji baron, obtained a gr^t of them j^m Henry 

III. ofOastile.* Bel^btaUrt, with the valour and jtood 
fortune which distii^ished^ the adveigforers .of his 
ctantiy, attempted and effect die conquest; and the 
possession of the Canaries remained {or some time in 
his fanuly, as a fief held icff . the crowih^^df Oasdle. h Pfe- 
vioifc ^ this ex^ithm 1^ oountry- 

Normandy sai,4i» ht^e yisiiid 

iS6S: 

?oafih; of ^ 

voyae^fthw^'is^»'|nX.^.^,.,2^ 

of any.- 


"®^t Ihelir’ 

in 


‘ Vieify ^Tijo ^-KHlaMr. d« d i. 




weli». either excti»8msw s«g!gest^ rotiflg: pira- 

tical spirit, whick de^eoded to &e their., 
ancestors, or tJw cQinnM^ipia} epterprisif^ of pri?site mer- 
chants,- which attracted' im Utd^m^ice, that hardly any 
meporicd df them iai tp he foiii^ in eo^mporary au- 
thors. In A gen^nl survey of the progiess of disco- 
▼i^fy, it is, sufficient to have mentioned this .event ; and 
kiaving it among those of.dubious exis^nce, ot^f small 
impoiinttde,'. we may cbnclade, thkt ' 
tioU^ iiifbitimi,tipn cQqc^ing the rei^s|t^ tei 
East bad'heen ^ tavelli^j|i||i|^ visited . them 

by land, aiavightioo, at mh begimmg 'l^|ffih fifteenth 
century, had hot.aid.vehi^d beyonSthe stfii^ ip which it 
had attained before the dc^rlifal the ]^^|^||^rempure. 

„ ■ At length ^>®eriod axriv^|^ji|iltt Provi- 

iwpin«c dence decreed mat men were to {Ass .>ii#,jipotts 
sucowtj. whie^- d*ey .hed “b^en so ,,i?ng «^®fin,ed, 

and ^^n to .^hemimlves a more ai^le Jmd whWein to 
^sp^ their'^ents, siitei ^^^^ ana ooiu'i^e. .The. 
Mt CTn8iderable..efforts^towa ™iilS ^ were not made hy 
any of the imoaa^ 
who- had 

> #hd s 


f;with'‘1il-.|^ei^ assi-' 

S’*,,** 

of the sdSwI^rSnd leMtpIpterftil of 
ffiA Enrophtat JMn^oms. As d|| 
tagnese to ac^ire fl» know)ed|M of tWfc pastslof the 
g^o^w^ which aw>.Bicigdwil ^^ teO unacqnai^e^^t 

jrowied sd|||f of onritoit^iniid iait€»pris|tj # M 

to 

'in wtitatim liatts^^ neoenpry to oHn^ffill vieiv 
xif the JBilPv thwp(MP«i,f airi specefs 
naVfd epBiriiSip aa.,|&» aite-ip -due eefaool f^it .wMis- 
'cmfiMV'.of'AmiOTmWea'I^^ nhkiis.we trace 

ffie stept % wt^ hisLidairiKthg^d goidea wdvaaced^ . 
it will to .cDmpcilplU the circumstances 
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which siiggeate^ the idea, or &cHitated the execdtion 
of his great^ei^fD; 

Cfaeam- Varioua circamstip^ promi^ Portu- 
^h'led S?*®®® h> exer^eir activity m this new 4ieec> 
to this. 4 ; tioD,,|nd eimlmd them to accofopU^ ujider- 
takings appai^tly superior to the naturaVforce of their 
moniurd|iy> Thehii^ of Portugal, having driven the. 
Moo^W of their dominions, had acquired powqr, as 
we9l,^^||eiy, hy the success of their arms against the 
inficii^ v;Byjj,|hmr victories oy|^ them, they had ex- 
tended authority beyrajd the narrow limib 

within ww.originally circumscribed in Por- 

tugal, as y^^as in other feudtd kingdoms. They had 
of the nati^al force, cOuld rouse it to 


the cc 


act with'^thiKid vigour, and, after the expulsiop of the 
MoolfWf . coutd employ it without dread of interruption 
from, any domestic eniany. By the ^rpetual hostilities 
carried on for several centuries against the Mahome- 
tans, the martial a|i^ advfenturous spirit which^tin- 
guisbed all the ]^iE|^ean nations during the middle 
i^s, in^py«ci^^ ;h*ught«j^ among the Portu- 
guese^’s. -ik. civi^il^ , ^wa^fts t^ close of; the 

fourte^th century, hy a diluted succes* 

sion, a|igmented thifc4ii3l^|iifi^^iitfdoor of 1^%ation, and 
ibnne<ti£^ called foi%^ea ^ such actip .smd daru% 
genius, aswum, fit foribbld undertakings. , , The situation 
of Idn^pltif, bdmhded on ev^ side by the domi- 
nioaf ^ a more powii|lfl neighlwwr, did not afford fifee 
scope to the activity off^e Portuguese by land, ad: the 
stringtii of their monardiy,ifp no match^er that of 
Casttiis. Portugal was U maritinm state, in which 
w^K^l^my co^pmpdioas hariKfims ; peopte 

^^aake some ]^?ogr£ss in the knowiiBd^ 
of navigaiuuif , an^y^ 'sea was op^ to 
them, laresenttog tim o^ ff^ oi^Bterprisein Whidt 
they cwM distwgdysLtberiMeLves. 
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SacB of PoEtilj^, and such th€ 

tenift. ' disposition of the people, w^n Johid- l., sur- 
ntUBied the -.Bastard, obtitdried secure ppsf^ssion of the 
cro^ by the- peace con^ded 'v^h Castile, in the year 
l4il- He was a prince of gresl^eril^ who, by supe^ 
riot courage and abilities, had opene^^is way to a 
thrbue, "which of right did not belong to him. He in- 
stancy perceived that it would be impossible'. to pre- 
serve public order, or domesdc tranqurllitj^'S^hout 
finding some employment ‘for the restless spirit 'of his 
subjects. ■ With this view he assembled a humerous 
fleet at Lisbon, composed of alb |the.sh|i>s which he 
could fit out in his own kingdom/'and of. Many hired 
fiom foreigners. , This great armament' was 
destined ' to attack the Moors s^led- on the 
coi^t of Barbary,.. While it was “equipping, a ves- 
sels were appoobtisd to .sail ' along the western s^re of 
Africa boun^d by the Atlantio ocean, and to discover, 
tljjs unknown 'dbtmtries. sitniteC, there. ^ From this in-. 
C(Hi8i^erable attempt, we^may the commencement 
of that spirit of dis^^ery, ’whicii bpqngd 

m^ituid fn ^ 



amers 

'ledge 


ths^had so 1^ sW 
oMhe hal L^^ e terreSittp g] 

AtthelJ^when JoWs^^^^jh ship&pn this 
new voyage,, the art of navi^C<^ was still ve^imper-- 
feci Thoiigh Africa lay so neA^jiJ^Tort|foifl, and the 
fertSity of 'the' cduutries' already. tmowU^^ira that con; 
tinent invited men to ex 


>te fullyj the Portu* 
had nevM ventured -to ^si^ beyctod jy&». 
,Th)tt proi^lutbiy, as its name im|k>Tts, was Utherto 
^ . ... ’^pa^ed. 

I.as much^' 



ccMsid^d JBS ’a houndary which coi 
But the of Europe bad i|pw acqi 

knowted^, as'iMbdUl^ed them, to disregard' Uie,. 

le. errors of their: smcOliDrs. * 


long rei^ of T^bweireei the coiistantlw^ Of every 
inquiry,; end of every unCelttaking, yrps 



book I. 

to period. The ligh^pdeiit^ began 

to da^, worfcj <rf t^© ancient Qn^ andRo- 

cifl^ed.^the^^biani in^e^ 

m 1- aM^^dS^ .^**^ed in Spain iuid Fbrtu- 

were veiy numeroua in both 
><. wpn^, astronomy, and geogra- 
# •<» , ^hich die ^ of navigation is 

attention. The 

meme^tH^ ^^discoveries mMe, by the aneientt' #as 
«vtvedi,and ^ptdgiess of the^Vigation and com- 
f^ce Jeg^to B^^^ed. of the causes which 

have obstnpld tK^t^dvatiOn of science in Portucral 

durmg j^ xs^taryimd'thelas^ did not exis^ Or did 

not op^v^ the same manner, in the fifteenth den- 
tuiy rr^p the Bbrtugnese, at that period, seeni to have 
kept place nidi othc?; nadons on this sidnof the Alps in 

literary pursiiite. . ' 

0^ ,t^ age^^vqi^red the exe- 
u b der hilb iog , to whi^ d^ 
“'*nvif||i,j^e. Portugese, it 
' ‘he discoyeiy 

^enninilld' 

. end fpiseeded a 
, it,:; to Of^/Bojador. \ 

_ stretdied a eoQside^jle way 
irad mote dreadM: die pio- 

■^'•^siaad, 'the.Poidj^gqese dofii- 



leUMCMI. 

, cudon of ^ 

peculm^i^ of thif®«, 

provecyj^essMv Th< 

donblea.I^t formii' 
the progress of fpi 
hundr^Rnd mxlity. 

As il8Jf!Qch9r|li£^^y 
into die AdiiPlct. 
numtovy which they 

J Ji ' . 


--d-idart not 

S*nas£a^^|?*^^ 

was, it mr 

., POrtogal’i. •■ 1m|J||idniaia 'Imie of 


S41f. 
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ii«6eii,"«&d paiiMd ft <mio fa 

i«Bd» lli^attecemfid; ftiSw ueecssMythat th^ 
ai^Quld be eoaducted by a peieon' wbo pMsesiied' ab^-^ 
ties capaide of disoetn^ irbal; wte atbiiiMble, wbo 
o^yad Icdsnre ^ foita. A- tegalart#yiteia for pioaecat-i 
ing discoyery, amd was aakoiated wilb wrdoar that 
would penferere in ^ite '6f obstAclea and T^nilaesu 
Happily. Ibr 'Portaged, Abe 'found all foose qaaditka iq 
Heniy dttke of li%e<^ the 'fourth aon of kin^. John b^ 
Philippa of Landaster, aiater of Heniy IV. king of Eng- 
land: iliat prmee, in hit early youth, having iaecom^ 
panied Utt fother in his el^edition to Barbary^ disdn-^ 
gabbed hhnaelf by tnahy ^eda of 'valoinr. To the mar* 
tied spirit wfai^ was the chaTabtcariBtic of every nacm of 
noble birfo at that time, be added all the acoomplish^ 
meats of a more enlightened and polished age. ' He 
cahivated the' arts and sciences, which' were ^n nm 
known and despised by persoira of his rank. He a^ 
plied with peculiar fondness to the study of geography; 
and by the inslrobtion of able masters, as well as by the 
accouats of tiravelleta, he early acqhited auch know- 
ledge of the habilaUe global as discovered ftie great 
padbabiHty Of finding new and optdent countries, by 
sailing alMig the coast df Afaca. Such an object was 
formed to Awaken the enthusiasm and ardour of a youth- 
fill mind,' and he espoused with die utmost zeal' the 
patroQajgb of A-design wMch might prove as beni^ctal, 
as it appaiBhtdtbfaeplettdidand honm<irable< In order 
tfatheimight faarsue dtft greia-enhems without ihter- 
npdoti^ :iss redred ftofo couft 'immedia^ afoar hU 
rahini.ifam Afifaot aAft fitmdhia leaideAba at-Ss^pej^ 
Efear <l^SA;^faoeift,'Wlte^dke pcoipdf#of the At- 
lift thoqghM. eondmud]^ towards 
etafairi^^ lunate eiEecufo id 
;far;tide;|isfatift'^^^ :'by aomd ^ die -iqost 

''1illhniad.^iit^ vrho aided .hSfa fa his -tb- 

searefaes. . He sq^died fafonimti^ to die Moots of 



“*° M»^wrySce«Sper, 

**^^^**®«- la tefcm? those pws. 
.the ^at abilities of the prince were 
**®aade«Lfey hv ^neivate rirfaipa w;- ;_*___-^ v 


_ . ^ ^tiuue were 

-nn , W'ff^vete virtoes. iHis. integrity', his 

h^T^f ^ ^ W« »eaJ for the 

of «« 'ank. to 
g^hwd hw dea^ and to favour the execution of it 
H«,echemes Were dtiowed, by the greater pi^ o? hJi 
TOuntiymen, to proceed neither ^xun ambitioii nor the 
^ rfwjda, l™. u. <i« from Ae wTbeLt 
* '•?«'■«« te pioBOA A. bappmw It 
Md whiA jma, entitled iia, to amim ■ 
^ tJr *'“• '*«*»>'x^ Aeqnelitjr by which 

Iwtanljfeoff^ to the^enteiprise, he insti^ted 

Aetn to u^dteir «t«^ ofibrtsTX^ ’ 

do^ end tb^ to.steiriowards the sooth. ac- 

coidi^ta the mode of^^vigationwhidrstill prevSed, 

and byfolWing 
S ”“** anoounteted almol 
W atteu^lrting to pass.Gape Bo^ 
jador. injodtoeheir W of sktih 

S. altogether ftniti 

^ dn^ete o,^ 

their happy <«ef|>e ^ qained 

F 2 
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infaiujy 

appeared a matter ,ef so^ mQp|ip|l^^t they iiutwdy 
returned to Po^^al adih the: .lidih^ wmfe 

received hy Hei^ 'Wfi^^^e i^plauift^aiid Iwnour due 
to fpxtuimte adyentaiient. ’ 'This^iint *dawn ^ aucc^ 
filled a iqm4'Ar4,ent in ^e puni^^f a iTavourlte object 
with sut^eanguine hopes- aJt w^re sofficieht inoitemente 
1419 . ; tO- iv®c®ed.- .Next year Htiaiy sent out diree 
• ■ ' 'the' same Commandm's, to whom he', 

joined £artibol6iiie^w Pere£ttrdlo» in order tp -talce-poia' 
smsion ojtthe. islailfi whicb, they^had . discovered. When 
they beg^an to settle ia-jPorto .Santo^ they observed to- 
wards thesoujh a £xed^spot in the horizon like a small 
OfMi- ' bleckdi0ad. '£y degrees, they were ledto con- 
jeoture . ^at it might bC; land, and steering to- 
wards it,^they arrived at a. considerable island, uninha- 
bited and> coveted with wood, which on that account 


they called . rAs it was Henry’s chief object 

to render his discoveries utofiil to his country, he im- 
14*0 ®®diately equipp^ a Aeet to cany a colony of 
* Portuguese to these islaadS. ^ By his [evident 
care^'diqy were; fiintishiid;nQt only with the eeeds, 
p^nis,,ahd domestic anin^ common in Europe; but 
as he ^piesaw that dto; warmth of the climate and fer- 
^dljty of .1^ soillWoidd i^ve pourable to the reaii;^ 
of (^er p^ucticm, beprocwed slips of the vine fir^ 
^ island dim rich wines ^ which were died 

in ^at;^d^%kd plants itf the su^j^sr-cane fiom 
Sitcil^ 'ihto^IwUch; U had-h^^'^dy introduced. 
7 ^e^ 1 hA)ve ^Iin;ospe^ti%.^^ new country, that 
the. b«^t oif -l^eiil was immediately, per- 

^ved^^ be- 

iPtiRi)e;,te|%l^i;^#oidn 4t'the''ooinmeroe-of 

M^advaidh^ dimyadfiomlhu fimt set- 






•nn te'Voita- 


b'^isaisi. 



■ &od& r. (to 

Saropetitl^ ftrinnitiBimt tn 

spirit ofMisco^eiy appeared' cKiueri* 
voripabd bacs|ne oiore adTriitarous. By. Ibrir 
"to Jdadeira, the t^Mto^uese. were gradually accustomed 
'to- K'lKtlder -uarig's^^in, and, instead of drCepiag ser- 
.VHely nlottg the- coast, -veiitured into the open sea. 
lioniito’ ’ In tsjhseqneace of taking this course,- Gilianez, 
who -commanded one of prince Henry’s ships, 

: . . . doubled Cape Bojador, the boundary of the 
.Portuguese navigation ’ upwards oj^ twenty years, and 
' winch had hithertobeen deserted unpassable. This 

successiul .voyage, which the ignorance of the 
.ag^ placed pn a . level with die* most famous exploits 
.recorded in history, opened a . new sphere' to naviga- 
tion, as it discovered the yast continent of Africa, still 
.warired by the Atlantic ocean,- and stretching towards 
Adraace thesouth. Patt of this was soon explored ; the 
wit iy t h^ Portuguese advanced within the tropics, and in 
, w . - (he space of a few yean they discovered the 
riveivSmi^^j^and 'ri];the coast extending frem Cape 
Btynco to Cape (^e Verd. 

AMarthhea^ HidtmrtQ the Portuguese had been glided in 
dai»>«dieir diseoveries, or encouraged to atyempt them, 
ihelightand infornoiation which they received 
. £iom the woiln^ the .ancient mathetnaticians and geo- 
geaphm.. But when they begsU to pntri dte torrid zone> 
ihe notion which prevailed 'among the ancients, drat 
hea^ which reigned perpetually there, was so ex- 
cessivnas to render it uninhabitable, deterred them, for 
some time, from proceeding.* i^eirown observations, 
wh^' first' ventured into this^unknOwn and - fontni- 

dsbleS^pn, temded to confirm the^bfiiniari of 'mtiqurty 
. imnoemingt^ riolent/operaripn^Of the direct rai^ bf 
the snn*. A4 far as the- river Smegal; the.portUgUese 
had finnid (Ik);; coast of Afi^a inhi^tted bgf^piell^le 
(Marly resemhliog (he Moors of Batba^iiA !diey 

advanced to the-fonth of that river^ human form . 
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wiih bIui^ 
noses, ^efc 

noy kiio#n ^.-litoiaigiiji^ me g r efe s.' Tkis 

sai|>Tising alteralioB -.&e^aatiinidlgrtttfanbitied to the 
influencaof heat^ eod if sJiotiM i^vsnce nestrer to 

theiiiM^ ibey began to '^ad ^bsA its effe^/voidd be 
still niore -violmtfZ ^H^se dangon-trere eai^geiabtod; 
and many odiieil oligectiohs a^ianat aftempting fitrther 
discoverias ’Vtoto.j^opOsed by sotoe of ibe grtundeOj^ 
■whoj fiiom -ignoMoit^e,. &oaf diB^,\| 7 r from toat cold 
timid pittdmme' wbicb tojocte^ wbatet^t bas the air of 
novel^ or entofpTisei ' bad ' bdtbwto condemned aU 
prince Henry’s schemeo.^ ^ey lepresei^ed, mat 4 
was altogether ebieicriciil to ei^paot f»y adrantage from 
coiuntr^ situated in that sng ioa wbidi the wisdom end 
experience of. antiquity bad pronttonced to be unfit for 
-the habitation of toen ; that ^ek ferefritiicrs, satisfied 
with cultivating the territory which J^rovideiice had 
allotted tiiemt di^i not waste the sfrength of . the king^ 
dom by fruitless ptcjects, in queM of new settlements ; 
that .Pp^jgal was afready'eshjlastod by tiii exprase of 
attests to diacikvera Irai^ whisk ekkra did not exists 
" ijl^iwbieb nature denned to latoMn mdmown ; and was 
di^ad of toen» mi||^ hsta been employed in 
t^ertakinga aftra^ed witii.finMd certaiti racecas, and 
pTCduetiva o£ grea^beneil^ Bntneitiievtkcfrsfiimal 
W the ajo&ority of the ancimttii) nor t^ir reifloaiiigs 
V eiytoydifing tito intereiAs of 

'fpra dp^.thA-d^lttKni]^d plileiHipltid aDmd of prirae 
i^ra^. ; he' kid aheady made 

''difwrido^ tom:ti«tt tiy Idd Icttie tottia'^ut a 

‘^t^pip(^ttoid'ktadtidiBd||<i^''^.toftM Ha 'Was no 

^>yB^,rai^fi^'‘tbaf-i^ lugtosMds'of bis-'oppo* 

rei|(ieet\|o'lihe'. ^t^OSli-'.of,'Ptiitti^i^- wttre 

those' 'sratimeats.-hie 
‘ 'yiW britther Poibo^ who 



BQpKT*. 

lQngdoin>,#8 gaaidian ^ , their oepl^iK 
iisfc sncoeedeijLfp the.ft^ 

, . sa^orfiy } end, instead qf dad^ns: 

mg: lus;e<rQ^ Qtfftry contiiuied tti porsue hia..di8a)i» 
venes teiih &eah ardtpsir. . 

ofwkit oppo&tion, he endeavoured to obtain the aanc- 
uS^ tiou <rf the highest authority in &your of his 
opewtioM. With this view he applied to the 
pope, a^ represented, in pompous terms^ thepiopa and 
tinwearied zeal with which he iPtd exerted 
daring twenty years, in discovering Unknown countries, 
the wretched inhabitants of which were utter strangers 
to ti^ religion, wandering in heathen darkness, nr led 
astray, by the.d^lnsions of Mahomet .He besought the 
hply fi}.ther, to whom, as %e vicar of Christa all the 
kingdoms of the earth subject, to confer on the 
crown of Portugal a right to all die countries posselss^ 
by inddels, which should be discovered hy the industiy 
of its sidijects, and.aubdued by the force of his anus. 
He ^treated him to. enjoin^ Christian fmwers, under 
the highest penalties^ not to molest Portugal while.en- 
gaged.m this iandhble enterprise, and to prohibit t^m 
from settling in any of the countries, wbieh the Poftn- 
.guese should diseoven He promieed that,.in all their 
wcpeditions, itshnujd be the chief <^ect of his cpun- 
tgunen to ipead the;knoifledge.ritriie Christian jidli- 
. gion, lo establish |he airihori^ of the holy see, sold to 
s n « aiB s> e j^e^ck the ^iyerasl pagtOE, As it wp by 
savoring with dexterity ffve^ favppnldc conjunetiire 
%>Eiq^uring pew jwirera; that, the 
gvpAmiiy. extended iti miiirparion^ En^pe IY„. the 
ptmt^ hl whom t^ 

feiaed w^ppp orlnh it y which nowpjfeeenh^ irieiff He 
<4hrisnrijr ftenrived, ri^ by cos^yutg with 
^Hen^b^rernimit, be mig^^axenase n;,{ireeQ|^ve. po 
,g,|ess pattering ip its ftW&HtHW* Otari Jfte^ to move 






xf 9 !SiM|^>^jn^^ Clape 

; 4<»iajt)pn, cfHi^reheii^g^ igkli a. 


exjf^ii ooanpMiSy^p^ lierson jn die* £f%eenm 

of his 

.; ap^tgpii^ pigifc to^nfer, it.. Priufift 

. .i«|8^ 8Q|aaa.^(Sie|isihla Qf advantages which he 

di^yed |i^jd>|artl^^ ; Ais schemes w^itH auT, 

lhp^ze4 SB^.ssjH^^i^.hgr t^ ball approving of them. 
.The; seal for 

^lijg^cniv^^i^ Jn 4mt pas principle of such ac? 


;4j|10hiaiad|n Places, weredet^^ ^khu inttvding ii^ 

had.disoovered^ 

or their navigati<m 

aa4--4'i^(i|>Wt*^V%f v*^*-**- ''' --i i • ■ ■•■’'•»;•- ■ 

" . f , rof ihe Pe«tagaese..vo 3 sages soon 
Sdfnrer Jplhr^sa Men.longaocustomed 
8»». ^ • idroiupscribe the actn^and l^iowledge of the 
■ . Jwmah mind tiuep<- 

hf4 be^ iuthento oonaSne^ werevastonishM »to hchpld, ^ 
of navigatMp;sOaaddeii]ijr:ea>bdged^.aii^ 
ptiq^ e|^e^ .^a^ug rega^ jc$4ie g^i^;til||a 
iptaa anbseomintEbimier.ti^^ 
dvd ra^iied'anA>4imiwd.theoi^ v 
Bcsnreiaeai. >1^^,fsdgav 

riflM. 4!n^ put -df £)^^Qlie,:i^h»tii«f 

^ Bkidiii'.hiSMliinhiB; asn-.1^ 

vl(K.^MtiiQ^«i|iltiaiu^ at^^|War,:WhM^* 
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(iaperior fi> 

8ckB*^ ilavd nffi||||(-i 3 ^ nbhhr(T the 
dii^/aitd t^mredjWK! pod^aiid ntettf tve iMdw- 
pr^^mon io’^^t ^ew schobl'of ndviga^ 
*t!<ih> ' Til cSiondatioor-of th<efl^£iMreigners,1he Poiti^pese 
«C4Nted diieir own talents. - Hie nation .sdbonded tive 


^ dealgi^oftiieprincef PriyAenierchantsiformed 
. ^’^^oompanies, with a ;-Tnw to seaKh for unknown 
countries. - The Cape deV^d islands, whi^ lie off the 
i4«a'' name, were discovered, end 

soon after l^e isles called Azores. * As the for- ' 
mer of these are above three hundred miles from the 


Afriom coast, and the lattiw nine hundred miles from 
any qKi;tinent,it is elnident^ by tiieir'venturing so boldly 
into the open SeaSj that the Portugese had, by this 
time, improved greatly in th|^ of navigation . ' f-' 
D^oT While the- passion ;for en^ging in new un- 
dertakings was; thus warm and active, it r&>* 
fceived an unfortunate check by tl^e death of 
prince Henry, whow superior knowledge had Utherto^ 
directed all the operations of the discoverers, and 
-whose patrona^ had encourpged and protected ihem. 
But notwithstanding all the advantages which they de- 
rived from these, the Portuguese, during his life, did 
. not advance in theirutmost progress to-wardStiie south, 
widiin five degrees .of the equinoctial line; and after 
^i^f4jytneir continued exertions foi^;half a oc^iotuiy^, 
to issa . |(ardly fi^im hundred mil^ W t^; co>^ of 
Afidca^Srere diBcovered.r To .an age aiequflanted 
the efforts of navigation in ^t^ stide of mdturiQr and 
hpfnovemmit^ thoi^essays of its Cji^ly^eatS mnstneceS- 
,sarily appear feeble and um^fid/ iheonsiderable 
asvt^ n^ be iieemed, 1 hey werni||i#<tient to turn the 
curiosi^ of tlie.£^op^ nations iido ■st new tbaanel^ 
to .oxciteit ai ilt tot^ i^mt,‘andjto"^pOiatt the waj^to 

%onS UPortogal at^e 




AMEBIC A. 



:1»B- tgawfii m 

jtfpte. r 


.Ilip'»iiia; jMBl^icaia ^to 
W- iir «iriym| <to. h» ex- 
tbe^Mi^BB lit thait the 





lid icooldnjbdt ^MPose(»td'&a:.4i8<iotdiidK lit A&ica with 
* (kidovfi^4^^ . ijs; ■ ^dVBiiadrttGHi . the dcn^i^ .'of .them, to FW> 
BttMioj&oifieEi aiijieechtuitlh iMbo^td whom he granted 
an exdosiTe .riglht of conuhereO with all the -countries 
. whieh'priajce Henry Imd ppe^sion. Under 
' &e restr^dand opptQBsioa'^*i|^;JMn;opoly, the spirit 
of .dkcorety hngnuh^..'. to be la national 

object had beoinse l!h(aconoern of a|>rivhte man^ more 
i(tbmtive - to his own gatn> than to' ^ glory df jhiB 
hbnnfiy. Some progtotis, however, was made. The 
- Portuguese ventured at l^^h to cross’ the 
" -Imey aD(U to tiieir astonishment, found that re- 
gion of the -tomd »>ne||, which was inppo|ed to he 
acorched with itatol^alde heaV to be not only habit- 
^Idde, biidpophloOsandielrtilei ' ',■ 


i 4 Si. John n«, sucoinded l^tofother Alphonsd, 
poBSeraed talmts capable both of foiteing and 
a«m •»-' eaeieuting gn^t designs. As part his«rave^ 
ftttes, ’wl^e^pdace^ had aHsen firoin duties on 
>«Siti;trade wi^ Ihentoiv^diaoovered count^e, this'hn- 
‘^itdtUy tii^d his iltontion towards &em, and satisfied 
limpect. to ntilii^ 8||^ .knportimpe.' - In 
|uN^Oil^ as his^todwiad^Df th<l&countri«| extend- 
«dj thh possession of theth’Sppm^ to be/^-^reator 
OdQe^)itohde.»/!iliQnle tod iNntogaeto proceeded ah^ 
^ ttoidf olAJ^ca^ ifnnCU^Hoh to toe Hyeaof fi!esto> 
'lpA,''-tl^B^ito4f|4l>^toeh'ektieQSiV^ - h^'.tn.'Ht'toady, 
hatie^^lgl^ |bto^tolitd)iteto»i*y a: sneicBted |to^e, 
>^(l4^b|i{ltppli»;lfia^ tobjeot to the 

' fodtoijo^dtoCthret, 

power' tin Mah^etwto were un- 

- jkhown. 
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(20it^jMuiogp.ali(Kia^ isia 
the 9^ £a\Ski* ta^j^jae jPoiti^gii6(B Axil 
that it }tt<[H|iioe4 gt^ goldi and. dtbBr ym- 

liiaUe coitbvipdiit^ Bj^tkeac^ki^tioB.t>f:ihe9e) cdn^ 
iDMrett was eidargi^ 'aiid .bAsame more .edvraturoes;- 
MeP)'. enacat e d sad* Tetudared active bjr dm oertaiii 
pros{>ect of gain, pntsnPd .(^cOveiywith greater eagcr^ 
n6ss, :ihan wlmn ihejr wci«^ '^exehed only by cfuiosily 
andbope. . ' / ' ■ 

ib pie- Tbis-^nrit derived no soo^ reii^rcement bf 
vigour iiom..|ibe bdunteim^e of sneb ajnc^aieh 
as John. Declaring bimself thbpat^of every attempt 
towar^ discovery, jnbraoted it witik all the ardour 
of grand-uncle ^niy, and Widi saperior 

power> The ^Rscts dus wm'e inun^a&l^ fidt. 
A powerfiil fleet was fitted out, wbidi, after diU- 
ooteiidg the kingdoms clf Benin and Congo, 
advanced ^ove fifteen hundfed iniles beyqild the line, 
and F^oitugueSe, fbr the first time, beheld a new 
heaven, and obsen^d the stars of another hemisphere. 
John was .not onfy soKcitous to discover, but adentive 
to secute the posaesskm of Ihoie eonotrien He ^nilt 
forts • otf the coast of Huinea; he seitt out cxdd^n to 
setde there; he established a o^jijpercial interconne 
with foe phtoe poweiftd kingdosas ; hs mideavoiured to 
ttnder such as were foa^ dt divided tribotaiy to the 
erown of Portagah Some of the pet^ piipces.rolun- 
tarfty acknowledged themselves Jl^ vassfds** Others 
were compelled to do. so by fince of amS. A legshr 
and-^ wdl-digmted system was fooSed with fetpect to 
fols imwoitgest of polfoy^ and byifosn^ adhering to ih 
^ Fp^li^Weia ;power. 'Sg^iiiriAainiicat'- 
wkaUislmdmpbB'a.s(d|d^inQdatioiw*:&>' ' 
tiopdi^ By fobh^soltMitsnt mtereonj^wifo foe phople 

of foe<.BQrtagu^ifg|adiiaUyjjli^ 


/ - ' . , / - ^ O. '!*JS 

SI IwlaWa«W«ee jiw w I) 


iSMwniMWK 




is* Natr^gaf* 



M 


A. ■ ■ 

^ par^'.jpf tbat i^iiiAlxy 

h^l^ot!^tfd> ITie infonmsltidii 


tb liie of 

J^noi^' -atiil occbpie^; .' :idatebfed ^e 

drtl|e'aiicii|LtB copefjlldizil^'&e dtiafe dfliie tor^ 
zobi^, i^i|ia]p|iiKic!eede 3 .^outli^ 

^ in8t a%^|^.g xtepi^ng.in bread% 

ie[ licienoe of g^O'^ 



^cikcnt^Ubiil; ih^ <>[.., 

;bricdje aik^%id^' of '|Qi|('|ear4^i 

|;ifat)bjrj!iai>pl^A 'i^ to 

4^d'^toWaraa'i||io‘ei^i^t''l^^ &ein to^iVe ci^ 
t6 of l(Ee jE^ci^ PhOnii/uai^ voyj^ges 

ikii^ Ad^ca, i^McK deomed iabuloiis, 

^d 1^'mbui. to cbno^ve. bopea that, M fdtowmg die 
,9|umo th^ idig'M ^j^ye at the l^f Iiidies, and 
^^Irb^that bhtnine^ .'^u& li^' ibeen the sontee of 

193^4 ]^OWe«i^ e%e *7 The 

Jb&iltehe^vti'^geiiihia b| priiii!^ as we may coH' 

jecfure bhU^j had eailj 

foiSaibd 1^4 idba' of na^gi^n. But diOugh hiis 

OOOntrji^enr iiidbat om^bd, yrei^e incapable of co&6eiy- 
did^^tshf ^ ld$‘'tiews i^i^ScheiheB, die Por^> 
cmese madiehiadmanB mid pi^ no# poncnitt^ in te^ 

.. ,. .; . 1 » .v-L. ^puaded mad ptactic'hhle.' The . 


sen^exds, and 

to lh^ arduouA and im- 

L^%-'^.*-.,-' •" >• • • • ^ 

agCa''^ -j-'y;*'. 

‘ Ll ‘'ijl.‘ 



IDUS! 


>11S 


0^ a ' ra^^hl^db^ ‘ Vituati^.' bn'^'^btr' %^bd- 

:£ -iii - th6‘^ IClDg of 

bfl^sed the 

« VWlSrU* < 1 ^^ TMSiit PtoleiB^. Aowt. 1750 . 


ii-iwco) 
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Abj«»i*jia,joi wl^Qt^'^e E^op^ 

PoIq^ aaij olieir,tmvien(i|^' 
■Jr abs^lj^give the i^e of Prester or Pres^ 

w be hoped l^ceiTC ijifotwftlipii^ 
JuSistoce a Oiriatito princet in prose^i^' a 
schenae ihaf.teflded’lb pro^te >eir‘coilh&on faith, 
he resolyed to open, if possible, floai^tercomiBe witb 
tos court. wi|^ this view, he toad^ choice ofPedw de 
Covillam and Alph^oTde Peyva, who were peifect 
maste^ of the Arabic tankage, and sent them into the 
Jiast tP searchfor the residencd^ofthis unknown pqten- ' 
tote, to^ malM ^ proffers of jfriendship.^ They had 

in char^ ^ewise to. procure whatever intelligpence the 
imfaons which they visited could supply, :^ith respect 
to the trade of India, and the coui:se of navigation to 
that contineht.4 ^ 

While John made %i8 new attempt by land, 
to obti^ son^oyrled^e of'Jhecountiy which 
148S. he wished s'o ard<mtl 3 rf& di^(&3e did nOf’ 
neglect die p^secntion of jlfiis? braaf design by sea. 

The conduct of a vbya^ioy thisp^Spose, % nu)st er- 

duo^ and ilnpor^t which the Portt^nesO* Jiad ever 
projelted,^^ committed to Baitholtmi»vr h fg,; ^ 

^cCT who8^ sagacily, ekpenenoe, apd fortitude *en-' 

Herad h»to equal W the undertokiog. He stretched 

aaf, proc^dingheyond he 

advanced, discovered near a'dioiisaa.d . of hw 
c<M^: , Neither-the digger Ip whach he was exposed 
by a .saccessibiv of violeiit teanfeitfi" ;m| ««*• 
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sMipt«f ihe ooa8la<Hi vhicb iie bad toadied^ and ^rasi 
whal ltd bi^ps^ hlBict'^i^rvedj <a8 afdfi m fiimt the lifr 
fekioat^ ikf skilM seatnen qn di&reiit osontrieB, he 
ooiic^ttd^ Ihat, hy edlmg isound Afii<ia, u pwaga 
*!&ight he fouhd 1o tite East Indies.^ ' . . 

^•n- ' The happ]^ epkieidrace of CovUlaia^ opihioa 

add y^tt, the discoveries vrhich i)iaz had 
yejHP- kdety ma^ 'left. hacdfy e^y shadow of doubt 
with resqpect to idte possibiliiy of ,iSdliBg firom Europe 
to Indhu Btit the vast of the voyage, aud the 

furioOs storms wki^ IlkK had eucountered near the 
Cape of Oood Kc^^^iiiltQed and in^idated the For* 
tuguese to such a digree, although by long experience 
they vrere bdtr beOoirieadventurouBaad skilful mariners, 
that some time was requisite to prepare riteir minds for 
this dangerous and extraordinary voyage. The cou- 
rage, however,’ andhuthority the monarch, gradually 
dispelled the vtdn fears of his subjects or made it ne- 
cessary to conceal them. As John thought himself now 
upon &e eve of accotnplis^ng that gpeat design, which 
had been the principal olyect of his reign, his earnest- 
ness in prosecuting it became so vehement, that it oc-* 
cupied his thoughts by day, and bereaved him of sleep 
through the night. While he was tsiking every precau- 
tion that hi& wisdom and mcperience could suggest, in 
order to ensure the Success of the > expedition, which 
^as to decide concerning the fate of his favourite pro- 
The»tiett.Jecti the fame of Ae vast discoveries which the 
Portuguese had' already made, the reports, eon- 
tes^oeniing the'^extrdordinary mtelligenee which 
^ ^ they had received from the and &e pros- 

pect of tho voyage which they now meditated, drew die 
attentiOtt of aU theEuii(^eanpations,^1uid h^d tbem in 
suspense smd espejotadon. By soini^ lliomavll^me s^l 

those oflh^pi^ciaia andCardiaginiaiu^O^ 

4FarUiySin«BMt.Seii,«ol. I.p.er. iMillVtteeMmttt. 



0 AMERICA. 

tliiiia. fonnea ccH^epurM concen^g 4ihe 

in^tV0C!c^ic^%J^^ar^ and l&e political 

itatt fflClQiaropel V.lifke Vje^ti^ l>egtiib ti) be ^is(|uieted 
inth eppR^iSuoi^’bf Igb^Kibeir Indian cbnuhercey 


die 

xinverlaf^isl 


c^uibbcc^ltti^’ 


enjt^bdfl^ 

tins i»|gi^rali>'wbic^;ij^^ 


bej^ ti) be dis(|uieted 
^dr Indian cbnuhercey 
gj<^ef';«piupe of dieir 
tbdi!^M^j|iiiise already 
’ 'Bi^ during 
£$iHX>pe tof ti;|[' various 
|f.bope,'andbflbar, an 


Siiddnff > '.Irdziaiigs of ^anosii^jl^^nope,' and ut: tear, an 
W5cbniitw|w:il^u][^f«^^ of ^ event no 
‘^; , |feas eid^tdMary the dis- 


THE 




n: 

4**°^®. the fame of the 

of^m- discdVenea nmdo-by the Portugese had.allured 
“ into their Mryice, was Ghri^|Ato Colon, or 

Columbus, a shbjeciof the republic of Genoa. Neither 

file time npji placed of his birth are known with cer- 
tain^ ;* but he was desronded of an honourable family, 
^u^h reduced- to indigence by Tstrious misfiirtunes! 
Hw ancestors having b^^en i^e^lves for subsis- 
tence to a Seafering life, Columbus discovered his 
early y<^th the peculiar char^pfor and talents which 
maik out a mm for that profesnon. His parents, in- 
stead of thwar&g original propensi^ of his mind, 

seem to have encout^d and confirmed i^ by the edu- 
cation v^hich they g^ve him>';H After- acquiring some 
Inowled^; of die l^tin tongue, Ifoe only langifhge in 
^ch ^^ce ^^ugh|at t|bt time, hO was Instm^d 
to g«i^^, cb^pgraphy;.'«tp;^^ sod the art of 
these hp appfied #ith wch a^onr and 
predil«5^^ ajW^s^ Af d^,^ntte^ 
gadon^.|»fii fafemritebl^t, npid 




; : f %.^^t ip sea ait-dm;^ag» ibf fourteen, ,|md 
Be^ Ins deaient wbi^ coBduptod' ^ 

'SiKBaXt 

'■’vot. r,,-'. 9 
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portfi i^^'lllte Bjfftdili^ranean 'w^h/liis countrymen 
GaiOeiB^ fi»%B^ted. This being a sphe^ too sanow 
yj^ jhkT'acMve .^^d, h^ madiegan exoiirsioiiL to 
j^j^and^inted'^e cbas^ of lce« 

td|eso¥t‘ptf^^ 

diTeclfehi->ra 8 
ceied^(1^irdnd tH^ 
and «|Tbral 

Hav^Vgo^fied: ^n,ciui( 

- tend^d:'nioil% to. 
than to 



^tiops hi^ begun 
As ttavj^tion» in 
hepro- 
lincients, 
'lljw poltf circle, 
ypyage' which 
OfOaTi^ affairs, 
into the senrice 
family. 


^ s^ainst the. 


This nmytommand^^. 

MahoiaMt<^»f^^®ti^^^ hgaihst^tj^liW^tiaiw, the 
invtds p^Jhis e<nihtiy iat^tftid^baii t^^iir^Pioth we^th 
apd r^<SatipiB*' continuef 

j^jGgal * -his. .'poui^e, 

oba^tikh^ngag^heairtjoj^^ ^ Pbitngal,- ^th 

some W^aii'i^l^ laden: fifGt^.<J»e 

Low C5^ffllKeB;-'''iho^!toi»«i- -fte^d 

took fire, together wi^ <me^ ofi'||i^igiie|^’s ships, to 
'which it was fast grfq[>pled. 
his intr^idity and preMMoe. ; 
him. ' He thre^. hims^. iii!tit^:|| 
floaling-^^ eiid'^~ 
in awiisani^'h«4 
}e 



Well 
remain in 
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Aat kingdom^ Ids naval , skill asd - a^wienae 
' could uot ^ of rendenfig Him coDi^i'Cu<ra|$.';r‘ To every 
'adiwnlU]er’animafi^.^^» ufldi enriosi^ to iSisit new 
counHdes, 6r au^fc^pn to'distii^tsH hiiiiAif, the 
.,,P(^^eM;|||ervioe imiy ^ &at time e;&emely luviting. 

of his frjl^ds, aird gained esteem of a Pdrr 

tugaeiie, Wy!, jvHpii^^^OTied, his residence in 

Lisbon. T^is 'allia^^llpSli^d of detaching him from 
a seaBoing ^ cc|| g| kj^d to enlarge the sphere of 

jp ettiib a desire of ea^tend- 
ie Was a daughter of Bar- 
'die'c^tains employed ^by 
prince Henry - ia.-]^ early" navigations^ imd who, nnder . 
-his protection, hs^ diScoyemd and the islands 

iV . Columbia got possWuion 


his naval kiupwie^ 
ing it still .fi^eri 
tholpmeW |*ei^tri 



and from them he learned the coutse which the Pmrtn-^ 
l^eae had he^d in malqng their diteoveiies, as W^ as 
&e varies ^circumstsnce^ gUKled or'eucpttra^ 

' thetu in their; attempts. - The sbidy of thdse soothed 
tmd hiflamed his Btvoiuijln patfi^ii ; and wl^ehe con^ 
iemidsted the maps^ ahd i^iid the, doscriptibns of the 
; heWj countries whi^'Pctiyrtedlo had. seen, his impa> ' 
; ridew^ to ^it them becai# Irny^Ue. : In ordmr to 
^^|ad||%ii^ he inadfe a vcg^^tp Madeira, and con- 
';|Rmed several yefn. to-t^kde^widi that idaod, 

'W^^iCmiai^es,*the dtzQies, .lhe>etdemen^^%^^ 

'had 


I, to alnmst 
whioli^ . at, Ajar ' 







: C'w . 











a l^ijef-auid ii^biMdirect 
“*■»* «<^ out 


^,,~.^«.5 w.^^ap| seiCoj|ay every drcumstance 

*ugg^ e Dy' nia. iir- the tliMiy as 

w^l «^I>*actice of 

tHtely &e obs«^ti^»mpdj«ti’pilotB with 4he liiniB 
V M^L^njectai^s o«i|auth 8 ri^ 

?? by saihiiig ^^^W;%>wtitds th^west, adrbss' the 
Ali|Sitic Pet^ ttew ;#liich probably formed 

bB^d]ii^v«fed.' ■■■'•;'*■ ■'• ^ 

-The jaI^^ : Pt^ipleS 

iiidticed 

him toadopl 1bi$ '6n|fiibijy „ chime- 

■' ' ’be#"; ^d' hxtraordiE^t^: ‘ ' ’ The 

of'^d'b^h was feiiowta, ttnd^.thagtiio 
^ ?® ^^^ed/witfc.i<^e d^e of wsc^ri^. From 
fow if IVM biddent, ^t^fi&^Sietits of j^foph^ Asia’ 
Afifoa, a^^fari^ fo dt ftat'time! 


foat the 

l^'^t'thb 
juiced by ft 



W..ciK^ 

jliciffob. 

hud 


ce WMPdi^ 







tin^r 


it WM d^ri^' tovaids li^ e^' 

-iSn^nmia^ simEl^ 

lo.’.the. ' 

^fs^; ^ |^' eft 09 rinoua 

' alie laiMm ’ilit^' Vvi^ r^ot^bled' -jdioae 

deambed-^by j^^lemy as pi^ :fp the 

Bast IndidK^^'' Alter a ^caine 

tom upiii^'r^ibcte) w<^ b^t^^^& a^piuiihe coasts 
of &e Alaii^n; aoid ato^ jdme^’m jdSi^ of two 

fmtiiirM»'«»Min1^)Ci% the in- 

habitiuitsitf mix)p« tatst df Afr^tfrfsrec^^or^^re. 

' As ^e’-l&Mrc'e -of ^lliift^uiuted ^arising ^Irott 

^piteiSplea itefd pr^c^cid 'eSiservatitc^j led. 





'^' otha^pMopis ''ipdtK^,, h|ia/to '^-- 

Uere:iha^’fn^e mu 8 t''h'e''eo]u^eraiii^^^ 
hS'wi^"' ihe anclentf^ad jkavl^.'ee^^^eae^ 

tnted mto ibidiii'.&rthg &aiLj^ l^ifnka't)f.'the*fiabges, 
yet aoihe GredttMi&ora'lKd ^teuteted td' describe Ibe 
(bi^ceslileybn^ |h^ riy^." ' Eaen arh-propp, rad at 

r, toTmagnii^ wh^^|a rfbo^ ^ i^kno^^ >&€^ 
" ~ 19 an jraimaiw^ e)E^^ 


i^rraented them ^ 


yp|j^^p|iny d^natairi^t ’^^- 


waa asi lar^ as aJ^utefeat 


i!^s|^rted, tteitk .: 


ww — “rT* 

iSATlKb^ ' 


Moroo 



^.'M^bedr 
aioet 0 iid)|.t»f ^e 
kii^ 

‘aBany;!io 4 l^nbiui<' ^ 
U. |. Ck iT^' ' ' /• Hii^ 4 0 *'''?^ 'f li* «*• p> a> 4 ‘ 
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Europe 

gii^ A.i^ioB of TOrt From 

■i?’ti^0l»»'‘l»owenrer defootive,. Ipote the 
. ?!? people of Eorope liad ^eekved 

S to tlw remote pe^^df the 

®^;v^wnl>de^^wfw a ^stcbniclaeioii. ^e contendod 
*** ’^e epoidncnt of India ghetdbed 
oi^ towaim>'t}ie. eagt, it mua^ in . conseqnenco of the 
^ ^nenca} 'of .'flie^ ^^irdui, approach hearof-^to tilio 

islands which h^:latdp been diat^yeredto the of 
Africa; that, the disti^aoa from iha^one to the otl^r was 
probably not ye^, conuderable; Wd that the most di- 
rect M well as flhcitsst 'i^ni^ to die remote regions of 
wes to hie vfouuj^ bjr sailing due west.* This 
notion, Iconcfmmg^ of India to the western 

parts of i^ TOhl^nt, yasi jpdntehanced by some 
eminent i^it^ emong ^e . apcients, the sanction Of 
.wThose autho|;i^ ITM noooc^|^> ia diat age; to procure 
a favourable yepopt^ to any tenet. . Aristotle thought 
P^’pliehle that die.poiumhs of I^ercules, or Straits of 
Gibraltar, were nidt iar.^moY^ East Indies, 

^d ~&at tl^re in^ht be a^6o^|^unici^On by sea be? 
^ei^ them.^ tonna n^^ 

Arms, ^t, .<»ie.m^t^i from .Spain 

to-lndia, .The f^diis Atlantic island 

daso^ihed % many to be a 

contineiit was 

i, is r^^iahled ^ ^m as lying at no great dis- 
Sr weidhinn;all‘ Aicne particu- 


taa* 


- . , largotoents, otnpon 

haocfrnits, «s A^to nopaoltvsnch Of 

; a'lA.^ Py3¥‘!*w^”awwa a ■ 
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tl^ natu^ 6f .the.ip^ence j^oduced in sup- 
port* of 1)^ r As t^. -year 1474, te 

COmi]|uiti<^jti^ iiw id^.cpppfltdng ^,pro1^bility of 
disco7^;rii^ c<>unti-i^^ b«f;failiiigf jweitwards, tq 
Paul, a ^hysiciaa. of Horence^ .^i 3 ( 0 ju^’.lbr his kno#?, 

iutd who, ^oitoi ihe lep^ing as 
w«|t a« ctmdour yrhich he. diw his rej^i ap- 

pfii^’to .have be^ well confidence which 

Gbioi^ii^ placed hi : him. He h^^u^ly approved of the 
plapi aiig^^tdil'Seivc^ &bts in cohfinhation of it, and 
encoun^^d. Cbltphbus' to perseyere in an undertaking 
so 'laudable;: find Which^iito^ redound so much to the 
honour ^ his couhtiy, aa^the b^efit of Europe.^ 

HI, ^jo' a mind, to^s, ct^a^e ;Of fi^rming mid of 
executing gt^t .^igns toan lhat of Columbus, 
ing itmto all those leasQxtuigs ,ai^ : observations and au- 
thorities woul4^^,Berved only as the founda- 
tion of some plausible iipl’^illeBf^hoo^, which might 
hayp furnished ma^ discourse or fanci- 

fU%6njec^re..* But wito jbis safi|hine.and enterprising 
temper, ^leula^^ led direcdy to action. Fully satis- 
fied himsc^ with of his system, he 

was impati5ra(t-^ ^ of experiment, and 


to set out upon a ypyage erf dia^je^. The first step 
towards this w^ tp .^acne toe p^mage of some of the 
OOi^Uerable powi^ i|i ^utolte, bspable of undertaking 
such an enteipri|lisi not extin- 

guitoed top ^^bc'fipn which ^faffre native coun- 
t^^ he t^ it 8hoid4 If^ toe lihiits of .his. W 

w. hftw#riq^nventioin; ',4^jito;,^iiB ^ieuyhe iaid^ 


. V fii^, tender of his ser- 

vicie| up^L^llie bf the repuhiie,. 

.. |^^jj^$ih|etoiyjMjd.to^d4d'fe eo many yeaiw 
m ford^ |k&e^iujtiyttieh wetoim^^ 
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' wi& -hip abilities and cbbtlU^r ; and Ihoi^h a maritime 
people, were so litde aceustoro^ to d&tant voyages, 
that^^ey could form no just idea of the principles on 
whiw he founded his hopes of success. They incon- 
siderately rejected his proposalj as the dream 6f a chi- 
merical projectoTj mid lost for ever the opporfunily of 
restoring their commonwealth to its ancient splendour.* 
To dw Having performed what was due to his coun- 

king of try, Columbus was so litde discouraged by the 
Poitogai. ygp^jgg which he had received, that, instead of 
relinquishing his underdoing, he pursued it with fresh 
ardour. He made his next overture to John II. king of 
Portugal, in whose dominions, ho had been long establish- 
ed, and whom he considered, on that account as having 
the second claim to his service. Here every circumr 
stance seemed to promise hiin Ja more favourable re- 
ception : he applied to a monarch of an enterprising 
genius, no incompetent judge in hhval affairs, and proud 
of patTOTiising every lOtemij^ to discover new countries. 
His subjects were the iuost tocperienced navigators in 
Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either by the 
novelty or boldness of any maritime expedition. In 
Portugal, the professional skill of Columbus, as well as 
his personal good /{UalitieSj -were thoroughly known : 
and as the former rendered it probable that his scheme 
was not altogether visionary,\ die latter exempted him 
from the suspicion of any sinister intention in propos- 
ing it. Accordinf^ the king listened to him in the 
gracious manner, and; referred the cbnsideration 
of his pto to Die^;^C^ bishop 0^ and two 

Jewish; ^y8ician8, emii^t .c0iimogr^ whom he 
vw aiCcaistti^d'to consult in' itaatt^ of this kind . As 
ignorance hhd ^osed and disappoin^ 
Cohnnbos ; hi iJSb^ he had io timtmt with pfeju- 

fo^idibln.J? ^e ^r8ohs, Bc- 
hia Schtajpe was to be tidppted 

ladiM Ocdd. dce*ibi(b« i.' c* nU. 
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or rejecited, baSiilgeii the chi^ direetors of tbSlPbrtu- 
guese naTigatibBS*^ Bnd had ^yi$(td to search ^or a ^bs** 
sage to lpdia, fay steering a eohtse dw^y opp^Mite to 
'that which Cb^tabua recommended as i^Orter andmore. 
certain. , They couldi not, thferef^ approve of Jiis prb- 
'ptosal, wi&out|ja^mittihg*tO;^he douhle mortification of 
copdenaung tircm own jtl^bry».and acknowledging his 
B who* sagaci^. . teasing him with cap- 

fae ir ii«> . tkms qn^stionb, and suiting innumerable objec- 
ceired. a, vieW'of betraying him into such a 
partiicalhr expls^tion of his syafceibj ss ipight draw from 
him a full discovery p^jS^pature, they deferred passing 
a final; Judgment with r^pect to it. / In the mean' time, 
they (ions^i^d to rob h&,<^.the hbnoinr.mid advantages 
which hh expected from :tfie si^cess of his scheme, ad- 
v^mg the king to d^^h.a Vessel secretly> in order to 
attempt :ithe proposedj^^yi^, by follow^ exactly 
the Course which Col'^^l^ seemed to point out. J ohn, 
forgetting <m this oc(wsibn' %^; sentiments becoming a 
monarch, ineanly adopted thjil^erfidious Counsel. But 
the pilot chosen to execute Gblumbus’s plan had neither 
the genius, sup. the fortitude of • its author., Contrary 
-vtihds arose, Jight of a^^^rpaching land appeared, 
his} couple failed, and he rett^l^^ to . Lisbon, execrat* 
ing the project as equafly ext^^^gani and dangerous.” 
Bt ieBWB Upon discovering tl^ dishonourable transac- 

|^^, tM)n, Columbus felt the ^digpMtion n^ to 
..ito ingenuoioprramd, atnd in ^s lianpth of bis 
Mtt- resenttafipt de*©mun^^^ intef- 

. coiBwe,iiiife a;«^iicmcapdbfeb| sudh||#g^ 

He instantiyci^^ddw ^n^|gdi,an| landed in Spain 
tpwar^»^b'el^ldlbey«d'l^..,,;,4|s' he wesnownt 
l^i>er^'^.ciQpir^|lie |n^ apy^^troa, WbrnBa he 

. cotdd btfgl^lioepiM^life of hiaqphmj and to cnnrydt into 
execnti^Ji^iNlidve^^ petoohto |Sar^ 

idin ’ at that fene govanfed ^ 
•» Ijtfe of OoIobiIhiCs 0*,*I*X flW^Of doc. liiMk* - 
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s^hi. united kingdome 6f Castile and Arag6n. But 
into Eng;- f"® ®^^®dy experienced the. Uncertain 

land. ^ of application to kings and ministers, he 
the precaution of sending into England his brother 
Bartholomewi to whom he had fiilly communicated his 
ideas,' ^ oider that he might negotiate,', et the same 
time, with Heniy VII., who was reputed one of the most 
sagacious as well as- opulmit princes in Europe. 

Obstacles , It Was.pot without reason that Cnl umh ns en- 
toj^sDo- tertained doubts and fears with respect to the 
Spain, receprion of his proposals in the Spanish court. 
Spain was, at. that juncture, ^gaged in a dangerous 
war with Granadaj the last of &e Moorish kingdoms in 
that count^, ' The wary and suspicious temper of Fer- 
dinand was not formed to relish bold or uncommon de- 
signs. Isabella, though more.gmierous and enterpris- 
ing, was under die influence of ^er husband in dl her 
actions. The Spaniards had^ hitherto made no efforts 
to extend navigation beyc^d -its ancient limits, and had 
beheld the amazing prc^^tess of discovery among their 
neighbours die Portuguese, without one attempt to 
imitate pr to rival them. The^ war with the infidels af- 
fiitded an amplb field to the national' activity and love 
of ^loiy. Under circumstances so linfiivourable, it was 
imposs&le for Columbus to make rapid progress with a 
natioii/'naturall 5 r slow and, dilatory in forming all its 
resolnticw. His character, however, .was admirably 
adapted to that the people whose confidence and 
protection he solicited. ' He was g^ve, though courte- 
ous ,in^his decrement ; . circumspect in 'his words and 
actions; irreproachable i|£his morals; and exemplaiy 
in hie atteuticHi to all the duties anAfonctions of re- 
ligion. . By quahties so respectable, he not only gained 
many private fideaads, but acquired sueh general esteem, 
.&a% notwrthBtmrding die plaiimete of his iqipearaBce, 
l^fable to dm mediocrity of his' fortune, he wan not 
oonsidered as a mere adventurer, to whom indigoaoe 



t was received as a 

L was due. 

ttUMbenM Fi^isiiimd;Uttd^ oecu- 

y *!!i?Jni iyiedl>y li^ir operaS^c^iailpai^t'llie M P®*4 

B^ch rega^ to as^tb remit the 

jv^sonsidmidoia irf his to ;i^ s oool^or, ' Fer- 

^aiidde T«li^$ru. He-cotxajall^ sudli j^-his cpun- 
tiym^^^ Ss wdr<jvn^P<^d h^t quali^pd ^ith 

respe<^::to;a-Std>jectof j&is r-lhit',^e sci^ce had 

hhhertoobp^e .so Utde pip^ri^'iu iSjpila^ that the pre- 
tended ]^lciisdphera» selected ;to judge in a matter of 
such^Oihcmt, did ndt^^lbaprehend .the^ifirBt principles 
upon ; which .C61umb]!|i}.icunded' ^‘jOM^ec.tures and 


lug euw s^wi»i*«wi«ayvs vauwi* w 

to thcMe iemote parts t>f .&e baSt which Columbus ex- 
pected tp, diseprer, edni' hot beperfoinned ih less than 
three ^yea«^. OtherSvj^^lu4^> »that eidier he would 
£hd the ocean to^be pl^joi^^ten^ according to the 


opinion of somethtmest^ph^^^hCrs; or, if he should 
persist in steering^thwards ^.West beyond a certain 
point, that l^^j^p^yek figure c^the globe woujd prevent 
his'retuilit^ ^d^at he’ mihjt^^yitibly perfeh, in die 

~^ tioh between the two 
te had for ever db- 


vain attempt tP^l^n aeomr 

tpptbite hembpw^es/l^ich 

joined.,^' /Even wilhout^ileighing to enter into any p^ 
tienlsA ^eussidh, mai^ reje^ed;]^ s^emteitt’^genethh' 
ii|Km t^jimEsdit ma^s^ -Hinder |f%ab> tbc'%npt^t 

■ and' uttedtoT»rismg<shcl^;;ttbtos^^^ 

“ is- presim^|mtHrr'ihrrimy'||l^^ 

rest QftottoMi(i^TOd.^-.thej^maintted,^iifaere 

weihp^|r. countries . as Columbdi’ptotehded, 

th^vcoadd aoA^have remained so; long.cosMO^ 

. would Ih^^wbd^ afD^., of fonaesr ^ave' 

* to aoi^ldbettie Genoese , 
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Who made required all Columbus’s patience and ad- 
dress to negotiate 'willi men capable of ad> 
report con- vancing sdcb strange -propositions: ' He bad to 
'*™^8*‘* contend' not only.-witb tbo obstinacy of igno- 
rance, but with what is still.' more intractable, Ilie pride 
of false kpbwledge. After innumerable conferences, 
and wasting five years in fruitless'endeavoura tp inform 
and to satiiify jud^s so little' capable of deciding with 
propriety, Talayerd, at last; made such an unfavourable 
report to Ferdinand and Isabdla, as induced them to 
acquaint Cohintbus, tha.f until the war with the Moors 
should be brought to a p^io^ it would be imprudent 
to engage in any new and:eztci^ive enterprise. ' 
Whatever care was' taken to' Soften the harshness of 
this declaration, Gdlumbus considered it as a final .re- 
jection of his proposals, .l^ui^ Ijappily .for mankind, 
that superiority of g^ius, whi^pu capable of forming 
great and uncommon designs, ik uSpally .accompanied 
with an ardent enthtfsiasii^'’.which can neither be cooled 
by delays, nor damped by disappointment; ' Columbus 
was .of this sanguine temper. Though he felt deeply 
the cruel blow, given to his hopes, and n^i^d imme- 
diately from st couHj. '(iherdihe had hew amused so long 
with vain expectation^. hiS'confidmtce in the .justness of 
his own ay stem did nbt^^ininmh, and his impatience to 
demonstrate, fhe truth of it an actual experiment 
became greater thw ever. Having courted the protec- 
tion ' of sovereign' states wilhbut -success, he - applied 
next to persons of inferior rindt, and addressed aucces- 
siVdy the dukes of^Hcdina l^donia^ and Medina Celi, 
who, , though subjects;^ wii^f possess^ .tof ' power and 
opulence .more foan' equal fo 'tiie which he 

projected. His negotiatiohs with them proved as 
fruitless as ;thoiBe.-itt '^hich he had -bfifin Mtherto,:nn-' 
gaged; for thesp nbblemeh'were either aff'^litfle'wm- 
vinced by Columbuses arguments p &eie «ikpeii(»tiiy or 
they werc.sdraid of alMtoingthejeal<^y, an^Offimding 
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the pride couiiteiianf^ a scheme 

which ,he htui rejected^" . 

jjEegotia^ Amid the painful; (^nsatibus. occasioned by 
sueh a succeision of disapppintments, Colum- 
j^s had to sostW^ ^d^Onal distre^^^ of 
havih)^ xeceiWd np'-aecotmls .of hm brother, whom he 
had sent to the oouH of ''England- In . h^ voya^ to 
that country, Bal^oloiiiew had, been so liinoirtunate as 
to fall the han^^ pimtes, liihd' having stripped 

hitn t^.eyery thing, detained him a prisoner for several 
.yeaia.;/^jht, laiitgth.h his escape, and arrived in 

London, but in such^ Mtr^e indigence, that he was 
obliged to employ hh^lf, daring a . considerable time, 
m diatong and ^dlg' mapis, in to pick up as 
much' toon^ iM wouti^i, purchase 'a decent dress, in 
which he. might venh^fl^/appear at court. ; He then 
laid before the proposals with whiph he had 

been ihtrasted by^li^hi^s^r, end, notwithstanding 
Henry’s excessive |>arsimody, which ren- 

der^ hiniiavc^e to new;p]t^iKf^sive uhdertaku^s, he 
toceived Colutobds’f tiweritires with more approbation 
than any rpt^Gihrch/ to whp^toe had bidiarto been 
presented. -.mI”: ■' 

Ocdambos Mlelto while, <3pliji^to>ibeiii^ unacquainted 

bM lome -^ith hia' brother’s fahe^^|^ having nxnv no pros- 
pect Of encouragemaic^m Hpain,. resolved to 
nntfn*' Visit toe.cpuft c^£higland in penton, in hopes 
of meetmg wito a moire fiLVoprable Teci|ition 
thercu He.' had already jnade pri^siratiOhs. this 
l^arposO^ eod tii^n meastir^ tor.:,^! di^bsal of his 
' ''childton^’^l^g hig~;,ahsgife,i’ 'jhian ■..•Perez, the 
g^sae^hiia' toohtot^lof ''|U^pa,i_ahar Palos, in 

whidii solicited him 

jtoilOferpil jq|i^^^ a sh0rt'tim^:.^erez‘wa8 a man 

sodthtoedit with queen 
■j'iaabdii^.to^^i^^ pe||wnally. He was 

ta ' 8 «ito*> Ub. ii&V. ' 
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wannly attached to Columbus, with whose abUities a 

wquaTnteT^P^ many opportunities of being 

curiosity or by friendsWp, 
he entered upon aaaccurate examination of his system 

^erdile proSdwt ii male- 
marioal l^J^Mge This investigation' satisfied them 
so thorougjfy with respectto the solidify of the prin- 
Cdiumims founded his opinion, and the 
probability of success in executing &e plan which he 
propped, P*^ ia ^ hi. 

from being deprived of the glory and benefit whS 
must Mcrae to^^patoons of such a grand miterprise, 
^n ur^ to write to Isabella, ^juring her to consider 
the matter anew ^ith the attention which it merited. 

Moved by the representa^pns )ofa persoh whom she 
respected, Isabella d^ired i^ertai; to repair immediiately 
to the Village of Santa which, on account of the 
siege of Granada, ^^v^rided at that time, that 
^e might conf^ widt hShi^pon this important subject 
mfirsteffectof theinnterviewwas agracious invitation 
ot Columbus back to qpu^ accompanied with the pre- 
sent of a small sum him for the journey. A 

mere was now a c^^d^^spect that the war wilh the 
Moors would * ’ 


«p uivugui to a happy issue bv 

he reduction of G^ada, which would leave the na» 
tion at. liberty to engage in new undertakings ; this, as 
weU u the mark of royd favour, wi^ Which Columbus 
bad been latdy honoured, encouraged his friends to 
appear with grea&r confidence than foimerly in sup- 
port of Jis scheme. 1% chief of Alonso de 
vjumtamlia, coiuptroller'^^e finailce^ii Gastile, and ' 
Luis de Santangel, receiver ofrthe WelWiastical reve- 
nues in Ar^to, Whose meritornipa «eal in promoifing 
this great. demgn.putides thefrnamas tpan'hgmoun^le 
place in histpry^^ttodnced Cohimbps tonumy p^ndns 
of high rank, andinteTested themwa^ly ia^^^ behalf. 
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Is again But it WfeA fiot an Bfuly Httatter to inspire Fer- 
di^. Vdinaindilrilli ^vouinbln He stiH re- 

^ " guarded Ci^um ns extravagant and 

cbimerical i and in order to render die^ortsof his parti- 
sans ini^ectual, hie had the to employ, in this' 

new negbfiati&n'with:~hun,-.8pi^ of die persoi^who had 
fS&j^erty’pronQiniced .his Scheme to' he 'impracticable. 
TTd their:««toniSli]nmit, C^mb^ appeared b^re them 
withthA^^me cdiiifidenthdpeSo^SucceSs as formerly, and 
hksisted.hjtohthnitome high recompense. Heproposed 
toat a Sln^l fleet , should be fltted* out, under his com- 
miind> to attempt the dlBcov<^, and demanded to be 
App^Eitod hereditory admiral tmd yicdroy bf all the seas 
AndrhMUds; which -he should d-ispover^ and to have the 
tenths bf the profit arising from tfaem,5etded irrevocably 
upon himsetf and his deacimidantsi . At the same time, 
heofieredto advance thj^^eighth part of the sum neces- 
sary for his accbmpH^mg l^s desi^, on condition 
that he should be ^^tled^^^'a proportional share of 
benefit fropi* ^h^.Ad^^tore^>'''’;Xf the enterprise should 
totolly misiclirry, heto^e;iibsitipulajli^ for any reward 
or embluinent^hatever. ■ Instead of Viewing, this con- 
duet as the blcMK^St evidence of his full persuasion wilh 
respect to' tbe'’frhth of his' own or being struck, 

with that ma^anituity which^ '^ter so fllahy delays and 
repulses, would stoop to nothin infeHor to its. original 
claims, the pertoi^ with whom Coliimbus treated be- 
gan meanly to calculate fhb e^pbiro of the expedition, 
and toe value of the tewavd wliiich he demanded.. The 
expense, moderate as it whs, h) be 

tob great in the exhausted state of its 

fini^ces, ' ^IhCT'bbntebded tohVthe honburs end eiuo^ 
tombntig daifi^^$ihy ^btotolbtlls ^ere/expibitant, eyeh if 
be ahould'pbif^to^'iihe^ntmbst of''wbkt he had pro- 
ibUedi j^dlf hbp^ toould prove illu- 
sive, such;^ii%ceihl&'to a)4 iiaV^turer would be 
nb^ bidy'^i^pil^idblAte^ butrralculous. In this 
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nnposmg garb of caution and prudence, tHeir opinion 

Ferdmaa^ laJ»|i.:d«JiMd givite JIcZfc 

«a^ If, CcdMliu^ Mi rfimptly brok^ff ntgo- 
tiation W 1 & bito wbich she had begun. - . ^ 

^ Thw j^mofc mortifyiiligr to Columbus than all the 
?^P»^“*”'Wclili.l&dUa..rtomet,witk. Tke 

m,r.b^dBco>«ft6m I»*dll.,Jike„«aeipect«i~ 

of light,^^ Opened such pi»speeW:uir success as 
g«rage4 Wm to hbpe that his labours were at an end ; 
bat npw darkiQiess and uncertainty returned; and his 
mi^ drm ^ it was; could ha^ly support the shodk of 
such im unforeseen reverse. He withdrew in deep 
anguish, fnun court; with .ah>tenpon of prosecuting 
his voyage to England as his last resource. 

Pmmat ' -^i^U.'Orai^da suw^ndered, nnd 

mif”!' ^®rdmand .^d Js^bia^^^ia triuipphal pbmp, 

of reduction of which 

estimated. A firkins^ heart of 

l^ed them masters of all the 


ex^ated..p. 
tiieir dominions, an4 


, *Ma«ua uioatcrs Wi mi la^ 

provmce^^t^dingfibm &e bottom of thePyrenees to 
the froiitiet 8 , 9 f Portugal. As the flow ofspirits which 
accompanies sdccfew^^^tes the. mind, and renders it 

&vourable sitm^ob,' in ii^er to mahe one effort more in 
behalf of their^end. Theyaddtessed ^emselyes to Isa- 
be% and some suiprise, that she, who 

.^he^iiesKtate so loi|^'to,.cou«^ance the 

ipoo^h f fliat t^^^bus was a 

nlan ud yfa^<yjtft 

well qualid^,^hy hw . e^'prience in ^^^ 
94;g®o*F8try,, to 

pf 'the 't^Msirbisithm of 
its vurtous reg^Hp f disit by offecipgto t^n hlb 

voz.. VI. h' 
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gave the 

jD^t af^ia!|^in^;'evid^^ pite^tji: and hope 

^eupeefle!l:;1^'the sum i^qnisite for .equipping such 

Waa mcoE^er|J4e, and 
i^t^-advi^Bg^ yrhieh might.eccrae from, his .]^dertak-' 
^ -thiei he. demandcid. tra recompense 

»ai34. lehqpry hitti^hat was;t0 |^$e from 
^.,^l|^^;VFiii^^^Ou][didi^ Iha^ ^ it was 
v^i3Qr|^heff,^n;tagnai^ m^e ibis xu>1^ attempt 

<the:4^^ of .htimah knqwiedge>.and to open 
ii^ intercpunlK^j^^ hithmjo so^it 

W’‘^^-0£@:^ .'ihehighesVeatii;^tion. .to .her pietjr and 
zeal, afier ,ro'’e8^1ishii^. lheCjbri8tiw faidi in those 
provjmces of SpwnfronL^hich it had been long banish- 
ed, to discover a new world, <to which she might cmn- 
immieate 5be,:,^ht m^/ldessings csif divine truth ; that 

■' Ihstendjr the opportunity 

^ ife^vably lost j A^t, Cit^itmbus was onhis 

aljjr to'foreign cpmi^es, prince, more for- 

Wpate Or adventuro^, would dose widi. hu proposds, ' 
and Spain. wodd fix ever. b«wa0 that £ital tuniihty 
which Intd excluded her from i^ie glo;^ and advantages 
Aat j|he,had oi^ in J^ ppwtt to have enjoyed. 

. ^ese forcibb nrgunimite, t|pod by penonir of eimh 
authoi%>.d!^ ht > jundure~«^^oll diosen, -produced 
^ja^dsniiii^'.ef^. . Tlmy disp^ed all'll 
^jR&lsaiai.al^ Orderod C^^ be instantly rer 

called, ded^^ ^ F 08 da.tk^:^f .eniplpying hpa on his 

9jg|ij|ircnniy .c^lpid to ple«|^ ih order 

r:IO jff|iae aa,imi^3imney/ddmi|^.]te.needed.ijajnaking 
j ryaySj^. ^..Si|U^gd, inn transport 
.^,^q^|eea>^^haXui,^a^ oid.^ to 

inqto st^dr a oaorti^^ ex-. 
.a^i^y,.ei4agc4..l^ adr^oejuib- 
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The coikK- Ooluii^nis Jbid pitbcasliied 

hi^ jourd«i|^;w1^it:«lie«n[«^ Inb^ 

^ ov^loak'.^ilni^ ^pon ncelvii^%B irf 

Air ;a»rii^^ iti kis iaVoti;r; Ite'tiArned 

’ dkjkiify ibr^S|sHhk(^3F^ '. Aougb 8^ r€HBiili^6^ if 

* Bit'^'cordial 

nji^fi^Oti-'liiAdsik |t^ W^‘ fio^ Isak^^ ’AlieAer . 

vndii'.tiA'ii^ of sktdnK^t Tipod' 

WlMklifd-li^.hni^bc^lte o^^ Wkis Aov^hts i&d 
s^>ra e^ued : of all ^^it lie faad 


SE^Ifated^ Spa^ etgkt tedimn 3 re 8 rs of «(^jci<- 

ftUwn^aixd fflispei^ llie negotiatioa now went fbr* 
aAMi -^Ail^^^and du|iati^ ^d a treaty or eapho^ 
'Cdton^l^ waatsign^ the' 17 A of April, 

1493. it ir^ i^l. Ferdinand 

'. aat.lito^eiiagtis Of f Ae ocean, constituted 
<3(!|t|^|i .all'‘ Ae seas, idands, 

Aould ke disciTtre^ by ^ in> 


dni^ f akdr. B^wttted |btd kis .keira for ever 

fAdtild cinoy'&te^dffid^ ^ tlia aaiilh pOlirers aadpre* 
TDgati^es wkickb^ohg<^^^ of Castile, 

Golnmibiir their islands and cohtments 

wk^ ke.'SkMdd'diSftd^ ' but if; ’ iof the better admi- 
imrfMiiipwofai^tSr-U sbordd fadria^r be’^ 
eeteb&b k separate KoaamOE’tai of Aose cdia^|i^, 

duiysnei]^^ Coh^btA to saqp Aree peiA^^ df 
wfei^ i fbq f #d d d‘iAd6»'OBfe 'c^&’e^'aad'tlke 

d^l^bf wbb aQiditnh^^lx^waa 

of 'Ctdninbtis. « 3J They 
gtaiifdi 1b!£^dlj|rabit^ b^lN^ eve9r,’tbe tenth of 

ia^'rte^^pfitf’^k(sap'ing^'lia4tt''-'t^^ .and 

comdiat d fe ^ of 'fi» ooikibfd^%bnA^ ||ir^Aonld^^^ 
iK 

Td^ecl A any mercsiintile .tnnuMuzfipn ih/ 
Ibn 4^)»«bnaandwk d(kindd be be 
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judgica to<b« ,i>. Tl^ey pennitted 

Gplumboa to aCdvBBoe oneTeig^t 4 .,t^ of wbat should 
he ; ei^pOttded w prepaHag fitt .the> expeditioui and in 
f^iETjd&g .'Oh commerce. tbe.: 0 ooptrie 3 ‘which he 

t^dald'diacoyer^ and entided hiin» ui^etum, to an eighth ‘ 
pert'ofvlhe.profiti?. ; ' ' . 

r /iThon^ the name oC Ferdinand .aj^eara conjoined 
with that of Isabella in this transaction, his distrust of 
Colurnhimi was still ilo Violent duit he tefiised to take 
any part 'in the enterprise' as. .king of .Axagon. . As the 
wholeie^i^ense of the.expedition,Wias to'be defrayed by 
the crown t^ CastiU, Isabella resmed. fo^ her subjects 
of•that ^ngdoln,anoxclusiv 6 right to- all . the benefits 
which<B|)ight redoiind from its. success.' .. ' >- 

^ ^.'V. As soom.as the .trea 1 yr'Va 8 ',.si^ed, Isabella, 
ibyher attention and activity m forwarding the 
Wf^oy^e. pjpqju^f^dons.fbr the 'Voyagfe, .mideavoured- to 
na,ake somei reparation. to Columbus for. Ihe time, which 
ho .had .lost in fruitless . aoliciln^n. ’ By the 12 th pf. 
9 day» ;a|l'<that 7 depended i^ondier was adjusted j .and 
Columbus waited bh the king .and' quhen, in;o^er .to 
receive tlwar.fiaal. Instructions,:, r.Every thing respecting 
tlmdestiiaatioa>and;QO!nducti.of the voyage^ ^ey dom- 
xniitted implicit^ to the .disposal ,^.his pradence. But 
dtat they.ittight^>irs 6 id'giving 4 % just.cause of otfence 


.-tb.appi)Ohcmwffr. tQ:^.>Portuguese .settlements on, the 
-coast biiCmneti^ or /in> any of frie other . countries to 
,rwhfch |he Fjcrr^i^ese ch^Od i^ht . as discoverers. 
JsabtpeJ^brdered^^^ ships, .of whiuh. Ck>h]nihu3 was 
tQ< fs^e^i^.iconeAumdi^^tip be .fitted < W-* io . the,’ port :,of 



.t-i?er^r|D:;ndmin-,Colum- 
^biisi'h^;|frea^.l«^«^U(^'^eh^f^ded;in.:^ ' 


gsied ei^eifiisfic,' asn^ cdnai^dan iHA: 

'JUh tS. liUl. c<a.. 
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liife i^abitM^ts, not qi^ raised anunig^ them what he 
wantOT^of the sum that he was bound by ti^ty to ad^ 
vah^, but engaged several of them to accompany hiin 
in Ae voyage. The chief Of these associates wew 
brOth^,< of the name of Tinzon, of considerable wealth, 
and of great experi^ce in naval afiairs, who were 
wUhng to hazard their lives and fortunes in the expe- 
dition. ‘ ^ 

Buy after all the efforts of Isabella and Columbus, 
the wmarfient was not sui^We, either to the dighity 
the nation by which it was equipped; or to the impor* 
tMce. of the service for which it was destined. It con- 
sisted of three vessels. The largest, a ship of no con- 
sidereble burden, was commanded by Columbus, as 
admiral, who gave it the name of Santa Maria, out of 
respect for the blessed Virgin, whom he honoured with 
mngular devotion. Of the second, called the Pinta, 
Martin Pinzon was captain, and his, brother Francis 
pilot. The third; named the Nigna, was under the 
commiand of Vincent Vanez Pinzon. These two were 
light vessels, hardly superior ih burden or force to 
large boats. The squadron, if it merits that name, was 
victualled for twelve' months, and had on tmard ninety 
m^, mostly sailoisj^together with a few adventurers 
who followed the foitone of Colupibus, and' some gen- 
tlenien of Isabella’s court, whom she appointed to ac- 
company him. Though the expense of the undertaking 
was one of the circumstanOes which chiefly alaftbed the 
court of Spain, and retarded so long the negotiation 
with Columbus, the shm employed in fitting out' this 
squadron did not exceed four thousand poun^. 

' As the art of sbip-bnilding in the fifteenth cmitni^ 
was extreniely rude, and ftiebulk ^ vessels was accom- 
modated to the short and easy v<> 3 rage 8 along the coast 
which they were accustomed to perform,, it is a proof 
,of the cosrage as Well as enteri>riising genius o^ Colum- 
bus, that he ventu|tid, with a fleet so unfit for n^stant 



k^hta W 






to<tib 




2K 


’eyery-caiiantetaace 

,_ ioBi^OM;^'-^ vo^rage. 

. ;C^ttlb«iB imfli 

out upoa; an. 

ditton Bd'-^edu^tts^ and' 6t irltieh pae great obfict 'Was 
to exte^^^aoMeil^ Pi ^ ciuntiaa fiuth, without 
n^oi^j^' |wblU3l]r'M£^ vguidance-' and ]^:OtectioiiK of 
Hw^. ‘With jlhifi view^.he, to^thar-with all die per* 
jonsa^^his-ebiamaBdy to’^hod in BohsmB procession - 
to the- tod^aBtoin^ of Ri^tda.' After- eonfesskig -dieir 
8ia«| aQd^btaia!% absdlatlaii,'dtey reoaved the hidj' 
totefomeiit i^ihands'^theiguardiait,- whp Joined 

his' ptojrera'^ theiia fi>r die aueeess of ad ^enterjuise 
hnd«<!^^ f , I 

" l^dfct -f&OrBin^,^'beiti|^">1^riday'die ^d day <rf 
1492,-ColtttDbQ8 set sad, a 
r ^ pmeaeeof a ?rart cmwd 

^ ^ theift suf^oydions to; Hea^ 

^hidi dvsy 

C^aia^*'-iiiitBidi^ .and arrivied 
dieJ^^idsMt'anyxktoiiRenee dnd saiMld^ha'se daswved 
db of ' 

w-Jh.mjLfe-aAAL*.^^ y* > toai^ .. A . i» .« . 




bwloe day sftto/^ahe left i^ ]b^>hnto^«id dnt 
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Eveaio tke 8hoitjniii,tQ the 
rkB, the 4hip8 iwre ibrarf to be so qrwy and UUp- 
poured,. aalo be itorjr improper fore jiiur^efioto^icb 
^ ,wasfexpe(^^.to-be .bbth long and dangerous-. . Cjalam^ 
^ Aein/ however, to -the best of bis : powt^^ 

supp^tod -himself with fre^ provision^ W 
tii^>h ~hie ‘Aperture firom 6omera, one of t^ most wesi* 
'fer^Of theiCanaty I^ds, on the 6th day of September. 
The toowe the voyage of discovery may properly 

h(S?^ .be said to begin; for Columbus, holding hi^ 

■ . • course due west, left immediately the usual 
' track of navigation, and stretched into unfrequented 
and unknown seas. The first day^ as it was very 
he made butdiltle way; but on the second, he lost sight 
Of toe Canaries; and many of the sailors, dejected al< 
ready and dismayed, when toby contemph^d the bold- 
ness of toe undertaking, began to beat their breasts, 
and to shed tears^ as if they were never more to behold 
land. Coluaibus - comfort^ them with .assurances of 
success, and the prospect of vast wealth, 'In those opu- 
lent regions' whither he was conducting tfimn. This 
early discovery of the spirit of. his followers taught Co< 
luntous, that he must prepare to struggle, not only with 
toe unavoidable difi^^tles which might be expected 
from the nature of his undertaking, but with, sueh as 
were , likely to arise fix)m toe.igootop.ce and timidity of 
toe ^people uqder his command ; and he perceived tost 
, toe art of governing toe-minds of men would ^ ob less 
.|mqutsite for accomplishisg- the discoveries- wfijch he 
. had in view, than, rmval.skill and undaunted coufei^. 
Hazily for himself and fat toe cbuntiy* by which he 
was. employed,' he joined to toe aident temper and in> 
Tesstoregeiton of a projector, virtues of another species, 
whkh sre taiely united with toeBau> hto ipoitoaased^ 
tooroOgh fcndwledge of maokin(|^ sip iniihiiidlfe-l'pito 
f^4toss;.n'patieiit perseverancn in nnsontoHr 
toe.fiMlii^^gova^^ bis oitot^pafei&isu^ilki 



J0tt . ^ AS^XMCA..’ I149if 

«s<^4anfe»lS»f 4ibo8e of .ot}u$|; 

ibr com- 

■b6gf4ft*cofifidnnce Is-Jtimra of. 
vij^ rdij^cul^ imd/ danger. ATo ilnakitfai Spanish 
fiMaf s^oTB,. opco9totaed only to costing' yoyag^ in. 

.Med)[terr&ne^ tl^e siaHtiine science, of Go-< 
ift^^.fitoit.of tbirly yemcp’-^^^eriencey improved 
%i*®^‘^tt^te^c^ wi<fe all tofe ii^ventiims of the Por- 
tUjg^es^/Appeared immense. ; As. sood As tfiey put to 
.^sk^lo-tod eve^ dilng by .lMS'Soie.authoiity; he 
si^xeontended the tnecntjliOn ; of evmy order j and allows 
ing.hims^.only A few hours ' for deep, he was at all 
otl^r.tiiii^ -upoiiL.dedc. Ae^’is cpurse lay through seas 
wh^hJiaAnot formerly been visited, the. sounding-line, 
or instrunientS'fipr. observation, were continually in his 
hapds. Alter, the example of. the Portuguese disco- 
▼erers, he attended to the motion of tides and currents, 
^^<5i»ed the dight of binis, the, appearance of , ^es, 
of. ^-iy^ds, and every diuig that floated on ther 
And ,. entered eyery occpn^ence, with a minute 
'ex^tnes^ ,in the journal, which he kept As the length 
of the voyage , could not- ifail of alarming sailors habi> 
tuatafl oa^ to short .mccu^on^ Columbus endeavoured 
tO; honcpal-. fl'om ,fltem. the,- real progre^ which tiiey 
n^e. \^ith thw/'view,. though ran eighteen - 
leagues .pn Ihe .second .day after ..they left GommFa, he 
gave. pu,t;, that fticy.had hdyanoed tmly fifteen, and he- 
upif^y Vemployed fliei^me d«ftfice> of reckoning, 
sh^du^g,41^ ^hole voyagf. - By; the 14th of Sep^. 

two hundred les^a® . to the * 
at ‘a: gtidcter . distance;! from 
. bafi»re that. time, 
th^.'were shrthsk .,wi& an i^earauce no 
■ta«wor .,^leaB*asteaMt*hg;<han,Jto^f. Ihey observed that 
‘**^rt^* , haedle,'’in .. theii^ Jemnpasses, did 

not point exactly to the pojar star, but varied towards 
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; and as, they prbceeded, thu' sanation in- 
crM^ed* "Hiis appearance, which is now familiar^ 
thohgh it^still remains- Qiie of the mysteries of nature^^ 
into the cstnse of^. adtich'the sagacity of man 'hath not 
^eeh al^ to* penetratej filled the companions of Colum> 
httS with terror. They were now in a boundless and 
unknown ocean, fer from the usual course of naviga- 
tion ; imture itself seemed to be altered, and the only 
guid4 which they had left was about to fail them. 
Columbus, 'with no less quickness- than ingenuity, in- 
vented a ^reason for this appearance, which, though it 
did not satisfy himself, seemed so plausible to them, 
that it dispelled their fears, or silenced their murmurs. 

He still continued to steer due west, nearly in the 
same latitude with. the Canary Islands. In this course 
he came within the sphere of the trade wind, which 
blows invariably from east to west, between the tropics 
and a few deg^rees beyond them. He advanced before 
this Steady .gale with such uniform rapidity, that it was 
seldom necessary to shift a sail. When about four 
hundred leagues to the west of the Canaries, he found 
the sea so covered with weeds, that it resembled a mea- 
dow of vast extent, mid in- some places they .were so 
thick, as to retard the motion of the vessels. Ibis 
strange appearance occasioned, new alarm and disquiet; 
The sailors imagined that they were now arrived at the 
' utmost boundary of the navigable ocean ; that these 
floating weeds would obstruct their farther prOg^, 
concealed dang^eitOus rod^s, or some large tract of 
land) adu(^ had suidr, they knew not how, in Aat place. 
Columbus endeavoured to persuade diem, that what had 
ah^^, OBght rather to have encouraged them, and 
was ^ be considered as a sign of approaching land. 
At the same time, a biiak g^e arose,, a^ carried 
forward, ^eral birds were seaa Koverihg abdfrt the 
ship," and directed thmr flight towards flic west. The 

-■ '/^SeeKocXm. . ' ' r*- 



nrfljinrin iinirrfiijniiii||||Tiii[|i^^^^ '-"V 

^ and 

W^n^^eagues. kb > ^i^isireit of^^lua 0afiwieaj 1 4 ><rf lest 
1®' 9is^^4^ioidd'$er;i]iitiadd«t^dl^^ ^rddiglons liraigdi 
of thir^av^g&tiM,' :)ia.<^ye.ottt dwt-j&ey Uad prpdeeded 

na^^'(|^|^'£ii^unlbuSjt ^neilli^iliis: own pilot, nor those 
the. other ships,- had sLUlr sufficient to correct this 
error, and discorer .tfe deceit.-^ They bad now been 
above. three %edEa at sea; they had proceeded far be- 
fbnnwi navigators had attempted or deemed 
’fiOtoibl^ all their prognostics of discovery, drawn from 
die dight of biidh and other circumstances, had proved 
fallacioas'; . die'appeuanees of land, with which their 
owh^ credulity •or the artifice .of their .commtUider had 
from time to time flattered and amused them, had been 
altogether illusive^ and their prospect of success seemed 
nowto beM distant^ ever. These reflections occurred 
cdten to mmi, who had no other object ^or occupation 
than .to- reason <amd discourse ctonceming the intention 
andapiremnstshacs of their expedit i on. They made im- 
Iwmto^jfd first,, and timid, and, ea- 

toSK^ng by degrees^ to siu^ as were betler informed or 
ito>i;iau:esohite» -contagTon ^read iHtiength from «b*p 

to^sWp. {Froto secret .ti^iispeto ' <Nr ifiurmurmgs, they 
pwwe^ded to hpto t cs b hlsfand.piihUhoonylamtst- They 
ttlt^«.^iBir-«o«acei^ii^th hit^^ credulity, ht 

^pb<*W^&jje^erj, as ttt^^ocardfhe -lilies 
^^Iflftitf^j^^hi^toftfi'.ssihjedts, in prosecuting a chi^ 

toi[m^Mh«&i:(jpi^raflbitted^a^^ firfly pec4 

■ib^iwfrifliaii d'all{fj^?by.jwwt.iiiiiguo ffirdu'en unknown 
antf '-eoMid: inearinft for le- 

ftiiihg to-fislhWjlsM^'Asittg^^ a-desperate -adventurer, to 

ne- - 




“.J feo^ition to keip 

W fears toat the attompt ^oalci pra^ «»!»* 
^ atuidj wIhi^ had'hitoc^ been so favotirablelti 
tbmr^urae, render it impossible . «o sail , in dm'' 
e^pposite direction. All agre^ that ColnmWK^nld 
be eofnpeUed by force to adopt'a measorebn whieh their 
comnion safely depended. Some of the more andacioas 
proposed, as the most expeditions and certain mot h od 
for getting rid at once of his remonstrances, to throw 
hiia into the sea, being persuaded tha^ upon their re-* 
turn to Spain, the death of an' unsuccessful projector 
would excite little concern, and be inquired into 'with 
no curiosity. . ‘ „ 


The ad- Columbus was folly sensible of his perilous 
cXmbM situation. He had observed, with great uneasi- 
the fatal operation of ignorance and of 

* fear in producing disaffection among his crew* 

and saw that it was now ready to burst out into open 
mutiny. He retained, however, perfect presence of 
mind. He affected to seem ignorant of their machina- 
ti^s. Notwithstanding the agitation and solicitude of 
1^ own mind, he appea,Ted with a cheerfol countenance, 
like aman satisfied with the progress he had made, and 
confident-of success.. Sometimes he employed all the 
arts of insinuation, to soothe his men. Sometimes he 
endeavoured- to work upon 'foqir mnbition or avarice, by 
magnificent descriptions of <toe fame and wealth which 
they were about to d^uireiM. On Mother occasions, he 
assmned a tone of antiiocity, and threatened them with 
trmgetmce foom dieir sovmietgn, if," by their dastardly 
hahaviotir, they should, detont tois noble ^^ort to prol 
mote, the glory <ff God, and^to mralt the S^pa^tsh name 
^sfobve that of every other aatioo. 'Hven with soditioas 
auilotf»dto|ltorda of^a man whom th^ had beeai^t|ibea»> 
toned to 4e»ntmtcer W^ wmghQr and pemuadve, and 
.nto cufy ieattotoed ^thm ficttoi^ exeeises ^ 




i;i492: 
t0; lui- 


in 

%i^.S6^t^As ' X?oliiriil>t£s,' in imHattonof 

;n4*ng8^drs;' nirld itad been guided^ in 
severiS'"^^ .titeir discoTeries, 1^ '^be niotion ' bf birds^ 
^{eired.'i^-ecp^ froza' due west towards tbnt quarter 
wbithc^ tbey pointed dieir flight: But, after holdings 
tw'fbo'^ f^eral 'days in this new direction, without a^y 
bbttbr snccess than!;' formerly,- having aeen no object^ 
during diiiiy days'^ but the sea and the sky, the hopes 
pfl^ dij^punions subsided faster than they had risen i 
TMrfcan dkeir 'fears revived with additional force; im- 


''■•'{►atienee, Tage^'Uhd despair, appeared in every 
^untenance.'- All sense. of -subordination was 
^laven;. hitherto concurred 

ivridi ^lumbiis in opimbn, . and supported his (mthorily, 
nfl^'.tudc part with the private men ; they assembled 
tutiBulbiOualy on die deck/ expostulated witii. their com- 
mander, niingled threats with tlmir expostulations, and 
.reqUued’ '}iim insteintl^ to tank about und to return to 


ES^'pei '* Columbus periieived'.that it 'v^ould be Of no 
a^l to have recode tb any : of his former arts^ which 
hfifl^g been tried so often Md loat^heir effect; and 
^ 1 ^ tf- wai iii^ssible. 'ifo; rekiiliEQe any zeal for the suc^ 
cesis bf' the expedition. am<mgv men, in whose breasts 
.fea^!^|tid' extinguished; eimryig^eious senrii^nt: * He 
eaw^^it was fioh^jeain to think ^:dnploy^ 
ifig eith^-,^^e^e-Or'%vere measures to quell a 
mutu^SO gen^ihd so ^Oie;^: It wa8neec^ary, on 
alii t|^ p^jQtns whieh'j^ cocddnu 

loB^r ^ve V^y to irtorrent too nh- 

peiudus ' [ fie’fdomiwd soleihnly to. hb 

"fhaf ha'.;tfp^ldOOnfp'i|f^th^etr 
*^: WO“id ace^pany him, and obey his command for 
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«id during^ ^at land were 
not disc<w^^ ie^wpuld,then abandon <iiia|ntekprise» 

^ direct hwcojUTOtolw^s T 

titeite.’ . . t $*nr^ed as the aaUors were, and impatient to 
faces ^ain towards their native coun- 
of i^cecH* try,, this proposition did not appear to them nn- 
resuwpable. • Nor did Columbus hazard much in con* 
himself to a term so short. T^e pres^s pS 
discmyering land were now so numerous and promising, 
that he deemed them infallible. For some days the 
sounding line reached the bottom, and the soil which it 
brought up indicated land to be at no great distance; 
Thn, flocks of birds increased, and wer§ composed not 
only.' of .searfbw], but of 'such land birds as ^uld not 
be supposed to fly far from the shore. The crew of 
the Pinta observed ,a cane floating, which seemed to 
have been . newly cut, and likewise a piece, of timber 
artiflci^ly carved. The .sailors aboard the Nigna 
^ took up the branch of a tree with red berries, pei^ectly 
fresh,' The clouds, around the setting .sun assumed 
a mew appearance ; the air was more mild and warm, 
and, during night, the wind became unequal and 
.variable. PVom all these symptoms, Columbus was 
so confident of being near land, that on the ^evening 
of the 11th of 'October^ after public prayers for suc- 
cess;, he ordered .the ses to be furled, and .the ships 
to ' lie . to, keeping strict watch, , iest they should be 
fUiven ashore', in &e night. Durij^ this interval of 
snspense and expectatioxt^^ no. m^ shut his eyqS|^, all 
'gazing towards that quarter 

i^erot^y expected .to,, discover the land, whi^ had 
b^nc^Jong tim 9l]||ibtof,^ieir withes./' . . 

JUidiii* ; -dibout two hqurs, before midtt^ht. Colap- 
bus stan4ing on ti^ ^i^astle^' observed a light 
i^l.0>.##pce, an4 prlvat^ poit!^ it out to jPedto 
0i^p!ez, :a' pagO pf &e queen’s .wardrobe. Outtierea 

' OYi;der.||iit< 9. BesUi ivi, %^si^ p. , 




- . ' • »!•• . '• t 7 of<|ha 

can^^ . 


,_.___ii!cff t]ie.olii^'^i|i^: :ait, 

Mjj^ eitettdeteiv^'by fidllMi^vttappearan^es, ainary 
. waited i^i-tpU 

-^1^ uttcer^orty and iifi|Atiance, AsaMr 

Wd^, * ;As sooij as 
P^^t.,^ubtB^^.fea(^;W€i^ '^^y^Mlled. From eveiy 
jalu|><^lajbu^ about f!vir6 leagues to tbeimrA, 

«od^^^aijdi^ delds^ ‘Well utor^ w^ wood, 
w^ imm'y rWulets, presented tbe aspect 
ci|,^‘,d4igu^l <:ounb 7 < ' Tb§ crew of the Pinta ia- 
•IwAy n^an the Tb Dcwn^ ais.a hymn of thazdEsgivhig' 
<<^.^od, andw^re jtdnfed >1^ dtese of^^ 6ther ships, 
tca^ pf ^: add tram^rts of -coa0nL>talation. 

^3^ ; g^sAitude' to Sesyen'was i^Ilowed by an 

.tp<thehr contender, > l^ey threw ih«n. 
’.of Celttinbai^ ' wi& feelinga’ of sd^ 
pandeipnatip9|mmgl^:with rniweaoe. 

^ir- ign(nane^>linered)di^,'f^ inso« 
had create hvn 9^^ unneOessaiy dis« 

had. io odediiobsti^ctei .'dte prosecution of 
^^Hrie«m»rted>|d«^j$ ai^ pdMihg^tdthe warn^ of 
%ir 1 a^pitioi^ edtftntoi te^ they 

s^ed aiid.t 1 i»i)i&fa»uia^ (tp^^d'peii^ fiea- 

^ ^Oio^ thtet'huistitn/^ 
;‘‘fitr -beyp^ the ideas 

«wia» 

a^-their'-li^Ste^ere ■ 

aidi«t$.i«iid%dk|boni^^ As;4ey i^AroagUed 

t^iioiis^dM{^iaw.i)l cbttePed with n 

pi&, the Ites^ty of %jmectaide hi#^ tor 



rl^ 





Ne<Jr A^oi^ld whi ftKi^ w ' 
itt a.noh dress, and •'#!& 4 
iaifliia hand. His men foAow^,^ 
de<m, they all kissed the ground which &ed 
h^iioiQja^ desired to see. Tli^ next erected^'S cnir 
>and#prQstrating themselves be^ie it, returned 
thanks to :Qod cpnducting their voyage to such a 

hai^ issue. They then tookv solemn possession of 
the, ipc^try for the crown of Castile and LeoU) -with 
all formalities which the Portuguese were acens- 
tomed to observe in acts of this kind, in thhir new dis^ 
csoyeries.* . 


iMritao- ■ The^ Spaniards, while thus employed j were 
sunpunded by. many of the, natives, who gazed, 

• in sAent .admiration, upon actions which they 
coidd not comi^peJiend, and.of which they did not fore- 
see the copsequetoies. The dress of the Spaniards, the 
yrhiteness of their skins, their beards, their aims, ap. 
peared Stonge and surpjiaing. 'The vast machines m 
vrhich they had traversed the ocean, that siM^ed to 
titoye upma Ae waters, witik.tvings; and uttered a dtoadi 
fill sound resembling thunder, accompanied with light- 
to^^d smoke, struck them with such lempr. that they 
' respeOt iheir new guesto as a. ^erior order * 

of^bfings, aiid,<onduded tiiat^ we^» children of 
^ who had desci^d to ^it^^-eartto ^ 

r./^e Btoopaai^ werei^fl tii^rae 

now before them. , Ereiy herb; and shnto, add tree, < 
J^ dil^t Aotti those which Mtiabed in Eotopei; 

seetped -.to be; rich,.bitt|bpre tow matki/ihf 
^%at^,; ^ha^dimate, jjaven 0: toe fi^Mnifcd^ 

The 

append to ^he sitople innocence^ of tuflate, 

. , : i •Jia«fadaiplmiv.a at. <a'> Hwrtt^ dfi% li tttti i. c. IS. ' • 
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'i^ 

jea^et^ wik duaffTf^ahki, ihei^'ttspi^t.g!eniJfi,^nd tiw4* 
:l[^:|^{^! |lot ^^ they iircre wej5 sd^dped and ftctnlid. 

aad^seyeralpa^ pf dmr .body, >^^ere, Ida- 
tyi i! f c, d ^\ .paiatld., with gUo:itig colppys..^,i^y..^egrfc 
jlby atd^i^thrp^J^ feaif; but soon, bj^cj^e fiin^ar with 

l^*?®P. 95 tf joy yec^iy^ from 
l^em ha^s-l>d&% glambda&j,p.^tii|w]^t^ in r^m 
for whi^^t^jey ^ve such' pi^yisic^ps, tbOy l|ad,- .9»d 
^ 90!?“™9dity~ pi 

' 9P%4 P’^'?^94*! iPpis^phas re^ 

hisabi^^accompanif^^jbyma^y i^f iJte i^andem 
in 4h^:^t)^^' which th|^y c^ed 
lately jmmed^d'it of d^e ,4«|hjc of 4*ecj jkliey 

the 

first i4l»i^jdw,l^etwo^;ffli:^^ 

new wodd«, 0^^ «|§ndil^<^:)mica^, and 


and fa^bifroos, - ~ 


raspi^t 


to the adyimtai^,...wh!ph' the^Cnu^^^'^d^yis. .the 
regions ^t.begw to o^n to thdr view,! The jat^^ 
auo^, lildd updm9ta^ti^i^\had* no;fS^r^i^t of the cala-> 

mitic^ and desc^ados^Cwhicti '^eiw th^ 

’ ^■'• 

Swe3^: jpiboJStrlof 


,^'^y*^,^iiej;l|d 






'"■■.’Wfite.] its 

deviat^ IbmiM le 

.■ ‘‘- • GcfeidfevS^^ii|>ld>ye<J h0l^ da;^^Msiting 
“Sns c6aij&' of thd^ i^laiui^ahdffi^ liilaivei'ml 
i ‘ f inhabi^fa, he perd^ired iiiSt 

';iKfS “tr^'hoi ^e^ch cduotiy for 'whibh he soa^t: Biit, 
■fiombrniaHy' 1b' his thrary cbncemiiig Ihe discpvety of 
H^'e f^ona of Asia which stretched tbwards ihe'e^ 
JhiiS'^coaeliii^ed .that San Salvador waa'idne '6f the isles 
which 'gf^j^n^bers described as sitnhted in the gieat 
K^ean adjacent to India."^ ’Having dbaerved that most 
df i^ople tThdih he had seen wore small plates of 
ge^, hy.way of oshanient, in their nostrile^h’e ea^rly 
ii^^iied'* where" they got’ that j^ecious matal. Th^ 
pointed toWfirdr the sodth, and 'made him comprehend 
by .^gne, that' gdld'abounded'ln conhliHes' situated in 
that'quatW. Thither 'he' inimediately defenhihed to 
direct his ' coune,’ iii foil confidence of finding there 
.Ihosd (^niaht relfiohs'whici^had been the object-hf his 
Vdjrage, and tvoiddhe a recompt^e fotall his toils wd 
dangeiSv, JEfe todk’ along with hl^ heven of ihe' natives 
of ^bi t^vador/'diat,' by acqiiinhg‘^e Span^h Ian- 
giaa^j they might serve' as guides and fote^reters; 
and those Innocent l^p^^jA^’cbhMdered it aS V mark of 
dietinelibh when thci^ werl^a^^ted to apcofo^y hiin. 

He'sa^ severarisii^ds, and ^chfd "at three 
of die lergest, on whieh he bestowed the muhes 
of St. Mary of the. Conception, Ferasmdina, and Isa- 
bela, ^ as thi6frhbil, t&d fohaliiiints, 

heiii^/ti^binhled thbi^'hf Sail Sal^bri he mi^e: no 
efay.M tiiy p^dtefoV^ h^eirfw^ei^ for gold# 

and way of an- 

awef, eiohll^^hini in 
ffoin' v^e'^fpHdnfed 

' thbse Whidi he'hWl iSreadv 

^ V / ‘ episL i$St* , 
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nsi^ grounds, hills, 
rivers, Wif^jds, 1^4. hr w^Pucer!^ whe- 

iheir .i^in^l^t pn^ W.' P<M!t of the continent. 
TV Qtiiib!^!o:^f£il^&lvr^rv:,whoB:^,^ ha4 
ealied it^uba-j. CblniohcB -g^ye it the, name of Juana. 
£be entered, tbe^m^fa of a latge jiver with .Ins aqua'* 
droti^ end all. the :inhahit8nts< fled to the mountains as 
be Approached ;lhe shore. Biit as he resolved to careen 
hu ships, .ia^jtbat. place, he sent soine Spaniardf^ to., 
g^er with one of the people of San Salvador, to view 
the interior part of the country. .They, having ad... 
vanced above sixty miles from the ahore, reported, 
upon their return, thatthe soil, was richer and more cul.^ 
tivated than any they had .hitherto,- discoverrii.: that, 
hesidesmany scattered cottages, they had foqnd ope ril- 
Istge, .eontrinhig above .a thousand inhabitants ; that the 
pho;^e, though naked, seemed ,to be more intelligent 
thao those of San Salriidor, hut had treated them with 
the eame^reap^tful .atl^ution, (hissing , their feet, and 
honouring, thei^ as sacredheings allied to Heaven i that 
they had^given them to eat a certain root, the taste of 
which resembled roastod cheiputs;^ likesfrie a sin- 
gular s]^es b£)com called mofse, which, either Fhen 
roasted vl^le or igroondinto incal, was abundantly pa- 
latable; that there seemed to be no four-footed aniroftls 
in the cdomtiy, .Imt a ^euies of dogs, which coidd not 
bUfk, and a creature lesembling'arabbit, but of a much 
smiilleir t^ ;;lhat thaj^ had observed, fspme ornaments 
of fdldatoiongiflie people, btst of;f|^ great value.” 

^ ia|^SaBgie^< .’kmd.'l^^iliiled with' some 

,o£,v^duh.|^ey made 
itt-.’CMAa^e*r*.,.,By tb.is 
wt^!lh<^4iei^ thdt^^ partjiof^nha; 

b^'€ldhtimhto^;^g th^.hu^gaage,ns well 

a4 UnaCoaistoioe^meh^lHtt^^ hit tJtoughts 

‘5 . ■ Idfit of Colattibiif|| dccLl« Bb« j« c« 'Jl4« 
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running continii^Uy upon. Iik own theoiy coticefraing 
the discovery of l&e Eslst Indies he w«i led^hy the re* 
ambiance of sonnd, lo suppo^ diet tluy spoke of the 
Great Khan, and imagined that ihh opinlent kingdom Of 
* Cathay y described by Marco Pcdd; was not remote, 

induced him/tO employ some time-ini viewing the 
cOuntiy.' . He visited almost every harbour, fifbin Pbrtb 
del Principe, on &e'noTth cbast of Cuba, to the eastern 
exte^ity df the island : but, though delighted with thd 
beafttty of the scenes which every wheire presented them- 
sClvc^ and amakCd at the liixtiriant fertility of the soil^ 
bbdl Which, froth their novdtyi madeamore lively im- 
pression upon his imagination,-* He did notfind gold in 
sUch quantity as was sufficimit to satisfy either the ava- 
rice of his followers,- or the expectations of the court to 
which he was to return. ' The people of the country, as 
mdeh astonished at his eagerness in quest of gold as 
the- Europeans wme at their ignorance and simplicify, 
pointed toWaids &e east. Where an island whieh thi^ 
called Jia^i ynk ‘rituated, in which that mefel was 
more atiQ^aiit than -among them. Columbus order^ 
his squl^^n to b^ its course thither; butMartm 
Alonzo Piittson, impatient to be the first who should 
take possemion of the treahmres'wbicb dtis cttUnWy was 
supposed to contain, quitted Wa cbmpamops, regard- 
less of all thoadmiral’s signals to dacken sailuntil they 
should Come up with him. , -j .j 

»«««« Columbus, retarded by contrary wmdsj md 

not reach Haytitffl the of Deoemben He 

called ^' pqrt^^ere lm feNd touched St Ni- 
chblas, and the bW 

^ kingdmia?h^liaeh ^ 

<miv country, of those he di^oe^ 

reSned the name diathef^veik As he could ^ 
^meetwith die pmta, norhave mty mtyo w Wife 
who^fled in | 

. xSe^HdieXlV. 
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tK 9 'WCM^^ lie ' ^ited fi^^idiolas,' «ard,^ sailii^ 

al«n^ ifillj^, he ent^fcd aa^ 

odior harhbur, ^^ieh ^Wtailed'^oiie^tioa'*^*' ’He^ .he 
was m^re |lijrtunateyili8|>e<^le.aye^^ wohian wlio ^ 
was tfae^ aad a^^jt^iatiAg her swi& ^at 

'-igeiitleii^, 4ffiipiii$ed -her witht a‘|>reBent ofrattchitoys 

talu^ ia ih^ i^egioiis. l%e 
■’descripiti^ whielf ahe gave to'; her- co^flattynwasOf'lite 
humanity <'a.ad ' wbadetfol qualities of tlie -strangeia; 
-their admiratida -of the triakelst'^hiehshe shewed v'vnih 
exaltation; ead&eireageRieatopacufti^aatoof thesmae^ 
fardure; teihoyed all'&eir feanu midiiluded inaaj df 
-them to repmrto the harbour. '^I^.airaDge>6bjects 
which they beheld, !aad the bauble t^hich Gbluaibas 
bestowed upoh .'them,- amply gratified their cariOBity 
and their wislito;' They.neai^y^resembled die people of 
tf^a-uanehani smd d)uba. They^ were snaked 'like them, 
ignorant^ and siihple ; and' seemed to be eqtally unac- 
■ipiainted witl^'dd^ejvrte whichappear toost necem^ 
in pdihhed^sometity; but they were gei^ej eredidoas, 
and timid, tor a ‘;deg;9^ }Whl<%rep4 it easy to .ac- 

^sivtyl^mirdliioa' led; same en^r'with 

the p^Pe of the oth^ islaads/ in believing tjie Spa- 
niards to' be inbre than mortals, and. descended imsae' 
diatelyfrom Heaven. :They possesaed^g^d m gi'eater 
ahundanb^than ^their ne^boars, idneh thity: readily 
eilchangied fqcbdls,be|d^,orpi^ and inthissmeqnal 
traffielmdi '|Hffii^[j-W(^;^hly pleaded, each txmsider- 
.mff'.thoBasetytti^ gwoeirs byxthe -transaotiipm ^ere 

pnnim,^ ctmguje oi. the 
. C0pnt3^'’'^d: .appesq^ 'wi%..tdl t^ pcnnp.lmown 
among j^^finplepeiq^V))9i&gt^^ of pa- 

lanquin^1^pitt.di«»s3ip^^ men, enhattended 

by many of his «i^,^cts, who senrad hnsrianth! g^t 

leserved -towhrdi his- iityh 
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extremdy courteods. stifle gave the 
thhi platodf gold, andagiidleofcurious 
.^<m^puislup, ijeceiviQg in return presents ; 0 { 

^ highly acceptable to him/. 

tnrd^cdutnbus, s^l intent pn discQvering the vrhi^ 
^riddfed:g;old, :<iQntuiued to interrogate all the natives 
^ith vhoni he had any intercourse, concerning their 
-ritilation.' They coilcuiTed in pointing out a rnoun* 
fauijaas country, which they called Cibao, at some dis- 
from the. sea, and.&i4her towards the easti-: Strode 
Ais^sotud, which^appeai^d to him the same with 
i^^pemge^iithe nwe by. which Marco Polo, and other 
'travelled to the East, distinguished the island of Japan, 
v ^ no longer doubted with respect to the vicinity of the 
.‘- conntries- which- he had discovered to the remote parts 
<^.’Asia; ; , apd'ih full expeetdion of reaching soon those 
legions whr^ had been the object' of his voyage, he 
Erected his course towards the east.. He put into a 
commodious huhour>. which he called St. T^mas, and 
tound that -district td be under the gdvemmdit . of a 
powerM^ caziqu^ named Gmcamharif who, as he 
sAerwaid leatitied,: was one ■ of the hve sovereigns 
among whmn the'^hole islai^ vras divided. He im- 
modit^y sent m^engma to.Qolumbas, who,;in his 
name, delivered to hini the prosmit of a madcCuriousIy 
&diioned with the ears, nosO, mouthof beatmt gold, 

andinyitod'him to the place :6£ his residence, near 
^haibOurr now called Cape J’ran^ts, ' some leagues 
tOwards'-tiie east. Columbus dispatched some of his 
liffieersVto iTmit'this jitiace/who, as he behaved himself 
Irilh greater dignity, imi^ed to (dsim more attention. 
Ihgf aetuenedfwith stii^^hvoiuaMe acioounts both of 
tiideoahtiy etid Of'ihe ^ 0 ^^ madfs Columbne im- 

iatmiew'snfb Guacaiiahari lp,ii^ch 

Jig hadhpen 
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OM«(iiii* for this pvapose lEktaaHt,-' 

f^k«h igqd^e 241b^Deo0n&^''M!idr’a 
tbe 8ea^tefedfyisate;'atid tteiii^piicil^ 

of Ilia ■ ’ ^Bbt ebait ^ ' ojrOa taro 

daj^^- liei jr^red- <it <i)iidtii|^f . ii' ’;t|)Mitir^ to 'take soiiie' 
poae, bavitig' cTotattittdd the . ^ iMIh 

strict ii^l^^dicHis not to t|oit it for a'moiheDft. pilot, 

dreacUeg flo danger, CardCsSfy -leifib the fadto to ao nnex-' 
periehced oabin^fa^/and’ the slup, carried awa^by a 
<aui»at, anas dash^ against, a^to^, ' The Tiolenee t>f 
die shock awakeiied.-C<dambiis. ’ Heiai^> tothe de^. 
There' all was confiisioa and .deBpair,.^PlBe alone re- 
tained presence of mind. He ordered some of dto 
sailors to take a boat, and tsuny Oat an anchor astern ; 
buV i^tead of obeyii^, they made off towards the 
I^%na, which was about half a league distant. He 
then commanded the masts to be cut down; in order to 
lighten ^ ship ; .Imt his endeavours Were too late ; 
dm :ve8^.ppmied near the keel, and filled so last with 
water that its loss was inevitabie. The smoothnbss of 
the‘ -sea, .and die timdy assistance of boats fibm die 
Nij^a, mtobled &e’crew to save tteir lives. ' As soon 
as the isl^dera heard of dds disaalw, they crowded to 
the shore,'%ifh dmir princef^nacamdiariat their head. 
Instead <ff taking advantage of die distress in which 
diey beheld die laniards, to att^pt any diing to 'their 
detriment; lamented their snisfiartone with tears of ■ 
condolence; Not satisfied with'diisunavailiag express: 
simi .of dieir sympathy; they.pi^ to Oca: •a'ammbmr iff 
coiet^ Hadd} imder the direotion»^ ihe SpahiairdB, Htsk 
^^dsd^imcavittg whatever couldhe gOtdiit bfthe wr^k 
&e united' IsbfeuT ■of' so mnay'hamch^ almbift 
enf^-dimg 'of v«hie was earried^nshdre; - A&'&st ns 
diOfgooda . .w^^imded;: Gimxrindb^ jpmOOn ttodc 
charge of dmm. vtBy hi8<oird.mn toeyfRereedt-dcipasiled 
in 'r^ pla^ amd. armed sentinels wore posted^ who 
kept die .at^Mdo vit)^ distance,^ hrVwder td prevent 
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n^only frrai^^biBZzliEig, but from inspecting too 
^illlious y wbe^t belong^ to dieir guests/ .Jfeict mom*^ 

. Wg .;^u |mnce jrisited €fol^mbus, who was. now on 
^ board Nigna, and endeavoured to. console him for 
h» loss, by offering that he possessed to repair if 
, The condition of Columbus was such, that 
• he stood in need of consolation. He had hi- 
therto procured no intelligence of the Pinta, and no 
longer doubted but that his treacherous associate had 
^ sail for Euro^, in order to have the merit of cany- 
the first' ^^dings of the extraordinary discoveries 
which had be^jhade, and to preoccupy so far the ear 
of their sovereign, as to rob him of the glory and re- 
ward to which he was justly ^titled. There remained 
but one vessel, and that the smallest and most crazy of 
the squadron, to traverse such a vast ocean, and carry 
sp mmiy men -back to Europe. Each of those circum- 
st^es was alarming, and filled the mind of Columbus 
with the utmost solieitude. The desire of overtaking 
Pmzob, and of efi&cing the unfavourable impressions 
which his misr^resentations might make in Spain, 
made it necessary return thither without del^. The 
difiiculty:of t a kin g": jmch a number of persons aboard 
tbe Nigna, oonfinned him in an <^inion, which the ferti- 
liQr of the counby, and the gmiUe temper of the peo- 
ReioiMs Pl^ already induced him to form. He re- 
.atdved'to leave a part of his crew in the island, 
pswinihe that Dy residing there, they might learn the 
’***"'** . bmg^age of the natives, study their dispontion, 
e a t a ihme ..^e nature" of the country, search for- mines, 
psepaxe for stfatacommodiCus settlement of the colony, 
with- which, he pilrposed to return, and thus secure and 
i^Kalitate the aequisition of .those advantages which he 
ctitpectedfiBomJ^ discoveries* -Whenbementioned’this 
tDhu aiien, .aU ’iqq>] 90 VB^ the des^; andfibm ka- 

p^enceiuhderit^^&tigue of a long vosrat^,* from the 

■ »S«eNotBXV. •; . ’ »tHiwew.Si(b.^.Hbiii.«;^ia 
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country, w^iieh 
a|i|o^'g,t^ o| 

os^;.; tow«:d%,1thcje»er , 

9^- th^ CouseM. 
"*9 tw> ^^,Guaca^aJ;^i;. 'aAd .|iU. An|U9piciou9 simplv:'. 
city oo^j^resc&^.tp l^ Adimrsei » fiti^ourajble oppoiv. 
.tiip^ ot.propiffiipgiit, .C, 9 luiibp$iMW^g* 'in the best 
m^er^hf pqvdd, by brqboti words aqd signs, expressed s 
so|ae cuni^hy b^ iuiow; ^^se w^c^^nd moved tho 

iai^dem to fly with such prc^pitatid^inpou , the ap^. 
pipa^ of ;his ships, the cssique .^formed him ^tthe 
couht^ was mu^ ipfested by, the incursions of certain 
people wbpm, he c4l^ Carriha/it, who inhabited se* 
vei^ islands, to ^the. squIhreasA • These he described as 
a i^etc^ and warlflce race of men, ^ Who delighted in 
blopd, andjdevqpred ^e^,,of the pxieonem who were 
80 .,uidiappy as. JOK;|^l Jmh> flieir h«mds and as too 
Sfmiards at their flrst appearance wetoAttjpposed to be 
Cimbeans, whom the natives, however numerous, durst 
not face in^batfle, . they had recour||e to toeir usual me- 
thod/of secuwg thntr safety, by fl^^ng into toe thidrest 
and, most impeneirable woods* .Guacanahari, while % 
spe^dng of , those dreadful invaders, discovered such 
symptoms of terror, . as well as such consciousness of 
toe inability of his,own people, to ressA them^ as led 
Columbus'to.c(mi4nde toathe Would not be'alarmedat';* 
toe j^c^msHion of any sitoeme wlpch oflorded J^m toe^ 
{ffiCNymciof ad additional secur%^i^mBt their idtadu,:^^ 
He instantly dfiened him tim assistaxtoe of toeSpaniards.' * 
m.jiiepd h%^eii4^ ; he, ei^jagod to^ke him and hia^: 
pilled inp^ iheproteclinn of the.jm^etful monmth 
wh^jbe;se]tyied» and di^ed to leaveinitoe 

‘ . in^bit^ts i»cui|ioii^ but io ( 


ir past,wrongp. 
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•Jf** - "pirippsal, afttf 

d^ Hle {m^age of b^gs spruttg from Hbt^; ana' 
superior i« powir to toSrtd tnei. ’liife '^b^dwas' 
iniilk^ ' bTlt'for a small fort, which Colbiribus called 
because he hhd landed there oti Christmas- 
day,, ■ ■ A deep ditch 'yras drawn atound it The ram-' 
parts were Tortified with pallisades, and the great guns, 
saved out of the admiral’s ship, were planted upon them.' ■ 
In'hSn days -the work was finished ; that simple race of * 
metf labouring with inconsiderate* assiduity in Erecting'' 
this-first monun^lnt of their own serritude. During 
this time, Columbus, by his caresses and liberality,' lU^ - 
boured to increase the high opinion which the ' natives ’ 
miiertained of the Spaniards. But while he endea- 
voured to inspire them with confidence in their dispo- 
sition to do good', he wished likewise to give them sonip-'; 
striking idea'of their power to punish and destroy such'' 
as were the objects of their indignation^ With 'this*' 
view, in presence df a vast assembly, he drew up his 
men in order of .battle, and made an ostentatious but 
innocent display of ^ sharpneSs of the Spanish swOrds, 
of tile force of their ^ears, and the operation of theiv- 
cross-bows. ' These rude people*, stiangers to the use' 
of iron, and .unacquainted witit any hostile weapons but 
arrows of reeds pointed with the* bones of fishes, wooden 
swords^ and javelins hardened in'the fire^ wondered and 
trend^l^. Before this Surprise or fear had time to 
abat^'hu Ordered the great' giras to be fired. Tbeeud- 
denieq^lilfeoO' struck : With suc^ terror, tbat/they 

fell to the ‘^und, covering (heir fhees with their 
lmnda; *and',trfaea'tbey behitid the asti^ishibg effect of 
the ballets the treSsi timUliiir.which the caunehf 

baad been poiiUedy- tbey concluded it Was impotilh 

ble^to resist’ nSeu/ W^' had' the coUntiMnd ' of 'iittbir'* de- 
structive instri»3sents/and triiO came'dnned wt^tiiuh- 
der and lightning against their t ' r 
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fiuW ' ililer inpieMnona 'bolli of ihe 

beneficence of ibe Sptanvds^ es 

feioftte (soj^tbaye ren^^d it. easy %/ preserve an a»» 
v . d^dani overilie ;Qun^of .t^. natives, ;€!olom- 
Ims appoif^d people to Tem«in^^^ 

the. <' inbWted .tixe 'icommand of . these .to 

Pi^^llp.Arado, a gentieman' of €<^oya,.. investing 
him the aame . powers whidi he. himself had re> 
c^ved fiOm Ferdinand .and Isabella;. and furnished 
hUn wi^ < every thing requitite .for the subsistence, or 
ddence of this infant colony^ v.He<jist’^l9tly enjoined 
tiiemto maintain concord among, theimadves, to yield 
Sti. unreserved .obedience to their commander, to avoid 
giving dffence to the natives by any violence or exac- 
tion, to cultivate the friendship, of Guacanahaii, but not 
toiput themselves in his power^ hy.i^raggling in small 
HlPirties, dr mardting too far from tiie fort. He pro- 
mised to revisit, them soon, with such- a reinforcement 
df strength as.mt^t emmle them to take^fiill possession 
of the country, to reap all the fruits of &eir disco- 
veries. In . ti nman-time^ he;eDgaged.ti^ meaation their 
namra to the king, mid tdueen,. and toplace^tiieir meiit 
and^services m.:the most advaxti'g^oDs light.*’ 

.’.Havix^' tints: taktii.. every precaution for the se- 
cuiify:^>of the- colony,,, he left Navidad on the 4di of 
149 S.' ^^^itacy,; and steering , towaiids the east^ 
dtseovnred iand. gave names ..to .most .cf the 
harbom^s'.,on'thd; northern . coast of the. island. On 
tito; $tii he tiaidned' tiie and -aeoi^mme. up 

wslh .her^.|dldlr ti’ separation 'olrmci -tiian -|k' wedos. 
f^nzotiVi^mdaavoured tovtpistify.hishimdsu^'iby pi^ 

. tm^img tiiatVi had::ien:^vc^ hu ■ nourse by 

stsctotofiiyeathm, frasB<totdnung by 

cQ|9to|iy^Mtofi9»f^3%|^toiril;.tiiosghim-atilljsu8pecti(d 
lwpa||p^)as intshimnB,;smd'lme!^ w^; whhtshe urged 
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defence to bje frivolotu es well es felse, was 
sensible, that tbis' was etot a proper- time fiw yentor* 
iag apon:any high strain of authority, and felt sticlt 
satisfacticBi in this junction with his consort, which de- 
tiyetred himiroBt many dirauieting apprehensions, thal^ 
kune as Pinson’s ^apology' was, hie admitted of il-with- 
<Mit diffimilty^ and restored him to favour. Dnr&g his 
fdismioe - from' the admiral, Pinzon had visited several 
haibours dn the idand, had acquired some gfold by 
trafficking with - the natives, but had made no dis- 
covery of any importance. . • 

itciiiye. From the condition of his ships, as w^l as 
to'£ar^ the temper. of his men, Columbus now foun^ 
it necessary to hasten his return to Europe. 
The former havii^ suffered much during a voyage of 
8a<di an unusual length, were extremely leaky. The 
latter ^pressed the utmost impatience to re'visit their 
natives country, from which ffiey had been so long 
absent, and where they had tldngs so wonderful and 
unheard'O^ to relate. Accordingly, on the 16th 
January, he -directed his course towards the north<oa^' 
and soon fost sight jfdt.land. He had on board some 
of the natives, whom'* be had taken from the different 
islands which he discovered ; and besides the gold, 
wbicbwas the chief object of research, he had collected 
specimens of all the productions which were likely to 
beoeme subjects of commerce in the several countries, 
as well as many unknown birds, mid - other natural 
oariosities, which might attract the attention of die 
learned, or excite die 'wonder of the people. The 
voyage was pro^erpns ■ to the 14fb of Febraaiy, mid 
hefhad advanced:- near five ^hundred leagfues acroso 
» ; the Atlantic ocean, when the wind began to 
wyn* iriBe^ and contiBued . to blow with 'incveasbag 
. < itge,'wldeh temmaledm«forfouabtii^^ 
Evaiy diing d|at the naval skill and experieihce aCX^o> 





'imy land, 


and, As- 

dclHrdcti&h'A^ietii^’mex^b^^^e sailb^ bad recoiurse 
td prayeis to Alm^i^^Gk>d,^^e iilV6cation saints,* 

' 46 y^J^WCcbarins,^ to dictates, 

or '.stij^^tldoii Suifj^ts^ia .&e iifin^litAd mind of map. 
^o prbsjioct of 'ddiVei^anbe'appeaiingj.^oy abandoned 
'{hebisetVes to desj^tyt^d ie^^dteid’^eiy momentto 
be swall6Wed np In tbb y^Tes.’''^e4des tiie passiOiis 
trlticti^tibii^ly A^mte a&d Als^ tite buman mind in 
subb avfbl sito^ions, when ceitAib d^b, in One of bis 
4to con- tPPsftbmble'fiMmS, mbbfi:^ it, ColOmbasbad 
-tb-'eiildure’ feelibgiii'bf diitress' peculiar to biin- 
S^. ''■ HeAdrAadAd'/difet all . kPowledge of tbe 
Amazing’ discOyi^es^^ bps bad made wtts now to 
peH^ ; mankind: i^re to be deprive of every bebeBt 
that might have beeb ’^dred Broib Ibe, bap)^ success 
Of‘|fis scbe&es/^dMd ^P^^owb' name would descend to 
!. Jbmteri^ as thb,t of a nisb deluded adventurer, instead 
tmiHmitted With tbe bonour due to die author 
y^^onductpy of tbe'tbost noble enterprise ibat bad 
tSVerbeeniindeirAEdten^ .Tbejiie(|eflections exdnguisbed 
' Vdl Wnse'of bbi own personed danger. Less affected 
/ with - tbn loss of li^, tban solicitons to preserve tbe- 
itti^oi^ bf What he bad attempted ymd achieved, he re- 
Ibfed B>%ls cabin, and '^te, tpon fmrchment) n short 
aeooiint of ibe^yage wbidb be had madejf pf^e.comrse 
’W^duil^bn baflil^en^ 'bf Ibe alta^atioa andt 'rlcAes of the 
i^ijiast^s^bi<^Vbe* ^l^ disi^^^ed, api^-of the colmiy 
pi^lii^d IBii^ving. wm^^ ’ np this in an 

i^f(^^^f^nfe;%bfeb''bO‘^efesa| || ^ ioi waK> be pnt 

into 

4i|e^se^ in bep^^i^^Maffbrtimate? 

l,;deipasil^Nd t&u^<iBqKii!tBttce to 




^Sh|. ■ ■ . . 



, 1 -; ^ ev&^j- 

jpg<.9f ^,,l5thj ^dlumjbAS, and Ibis, .jcpmp 4 iii<^/^- 
•cayered r^d j aD4 though uncectain wltatit was, 

towards it. ,., They aoon knew it io be St' Marjr^ 
oitc.of.the Azores' or .western, isles, subject to tbc crown 
of Portugal. There, after a violent contest with the 
goyemor, in which CqlumbuS displayed no less spirit 
d»an prudence, he obtained a supply of fresh provisions, 
^an4 whatever else he needed. One circunistance, .how- 
ever, greafly disquieted him. The Pints, of which he 
hsd .lost sjght on the first day of the hurricane, did not 
appear; he dreaded for some time that she had foun- 
dered at sea, and that all hat crew had perished ; after- 
ward, his .former .suspicions recurred, and. he became 
apprehensive ihnt Pinzon had borne yaway for Spain, 
that he^might ^reach: it before him, and, by giving the . 
.first accibunt of his disooveries,'niight obtain some share 
ofhisfamei , : 

Feb. *4. ^ order to. prevent this, he left the Azores as 

8000 as the > weather- would permit. At no 
. , , great distance from the coast of Spain, when 
near the end of his voyage, and seemingly beyond the 
reach of any disaster, another storm arose, little inferior 
to the- former in. violence; and after driving before it 
y- during two days and two nights, he was forced to take 
‘ TWp^ i. V shelter in the river Tagus. Upon application to 
the king of Pottsigal, he was allowed to come up. 

. tolisbon'; and, notwmstanding the mtvy which it was 
natural , for the .Portuguese to feel, when they beheld 
smother nation entering upip ihatI|»ovinee of discovmy 
which they had! ^tiierto- d^medpeculiarly their own, 
rand in its first ess^i»not onfy rividling,..but edipiiBg 
their &me,.Golui)d;^ was. r^iv^ with all ^ wirks 
of dis^ction dnBe.to a nw who had perfiniiww^i^Jngs 
so extraordinary and unexpected, lie king adnutted 
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bw.nto'iais llie l^lt'est re* 

ajpeet, aiid listen^ . 1o ;^.Jax»oiiiit which he gave of hid 
ve^ge %i4h adihiiAtion i&iiiglj^'with regr^: While 
G6litmbtis» oa ]^i§-=i>^'Aictjoyl!^ die satkfaction of 
acribing l^ impertai:^ of iS^id^Overies, and of being* 
iuMlv ahle^to prbW the acdidijy of to those 

very pc^oihs, 'whc^ wi^' an' ignorahee disgraceftilfto 
themsdved) and^&t^'i^'dieir l^d lately re- 

jected them as &e psc^ts of a visidimTy’ or designing 
adventnrw.* ‘ 

lUconu w ■ Colulhhns'was so itopadent return to Spain^ 
'&at b 0 ..remaihed only- fife Says in Lisbon. On 
the 15th' of March keamved in the port of Palos, seven 
months ah4. eleven' days from' die time when he set out 
thence upsn his voyage; soon as the ship was dis- 
covered approachmg ihe- pot^ s^ fhe inhabitants of 
pyos rah eagsfly to the shdri^ hH order to'wdcome 
^^irreli^ottB had Ihllbw-oitizensj and 'to hear tidings 
oC’dmir voy%h;n:Wh^;thepraspei%ms issue df it was 
. Icno'Wtt, when diey beh^d die strmige people, the un- 
l^owoahimals; fnd sipgi^ pt&Suctkms, bf ought from 
^ Sentries whii^hii^heen disttovesed^ the effusion 
- genersi iqibdnaded.^ The bells were 

ntngr the caimt^ fired ; OeliUDlnis ww receive at land- 
htgtwitb.royalihooours, tmd all the people- in solmnn 
pihcessloB,'’ accompanied -him and hiS csrew to the 
churchy ftheyretttiti^Ahaj^^^^^ which 

had; iK> wnod^^ly ct^ncted'^ and crpwrn^with Snc- 
Cfas' a^oyags^nf' gander Hen^ And'rf^ more impoiv 
ii|»m lhinhad<hie^ athsmptedihi anylb^ On 

j^jetDosj^ oif thh iatiafiind 

had- 

..dyineit'^r^teBOri^ . 

,Ba'hisiii^’''/«3She''ibat ]G^dC€H>tu^hnif;’^^ die 

: Vchiii VbiiiidnluBdeacoeas. F«rdi^^ 

"^|r ^ 0, '4lv i. iilK H. e. 3, 



less asEtonisbed tlifm delighted with thsr mAexpe^Heid 
events desired Coluipbtu^ in teitbs tfae temt iespectfbi 
end flattering, to repair temiediately: to oour^ ibat from 
his own month they mi^t receive a foil detail^ of his 
mrtraoirdinary services end discoveries. During his 
jonxney* to Barcelona, the people crowded from t^ ad- 
jacent country, following him every where with admi-i 
ration and applause. His entrance into the city- was 
conducted, by order of Ferdinand and Isabella, with 
pomp suitable to the great event, which added such 
distinguishing lustre to their reign. The people whom 
he . brought along with him from the countries which 
he had discovered, marched first, and by their singu- 
lar complexion, the ' wild peculiarity of their features, 
and uncouth fin^,. appeared like men of another spe- 
ctes^ Next to> them were carried the ornaments of 
gold, fashioned by the#rude art of the natives, the 
grains of gold found in the mountains, and dust of the 
same metal gathered in the rivers. Alter these ap- 
peared the various commodities of the new discovered 
countries, togedier with their curious productions. 
Coiambus himself closed the . procession, and attracted 
the eyes- of all the spectators, who gazed with admira- 
tion on the extraordinary man, whose superior sagaci^ 
and fortitude had conduct^ their countrymen, by a 
route concealed from past ages, to the knowledge of a 
new worlds Ferdinand ahd Isabella received him dad 
in their royal robes, and seated upon a throne, under a 
magnificent canopy. When he approached, they stood 
up, apd raising him as' hte kneded to kiss their hands, 
commanded him to lake his seat. upoit a chair prepared ' 
for him, and to jgfive a o^amstantial account of his 
voyage. He ddivmed it a giwnty.aSad composure 
no less suitable to foe disposition cif^ie Spanish n at i o d, 
ttmp- to foe dig^^ of foe.aitidientNl^ln which 
-and with Chat modectt simplidly which chanfSteiriBes 
men of superior minds, who, satisfied with , lutving 
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performed great actions, court not vain epplati^ by an 
ostentatious display When be bad 

finbbed . bis Uaihration, ( 1 ^;^]^ and queen, kneeling 

to JJmigbty God for 
flie disdovetj^- mose new'jeg^bij^J^m wbicb tbey* 
expected >so^mitoy adfantag<^|o^ ftsvr tu upon tbe king- 
doms snb^t to iheir ;gpvemtuem/ '> Every mark;>of 
boitour that gratiJbude W suggest was 

conferred upon CdltmibuB* piiii^ were issued, 

confirtoing to biih Ibf^ pritileges 


contmped iq* fbe/}ca^i^iu 
bis ' fai]ftily/w||s ^^n^ed ^ 

aft^ tbeir^exatilff^^e cdui^etk treated bimi on every 
ooiasion, tbe cerenpi^ous respect paid to pec- 


i at Santa ; 
^d queen, and. 



sons oi tti^)it||^iiestTa]UC, »»«j 
as it gn^ded- bis aedve 


bfimr most, 
cditinually upon 


^at o^ectiy'vnM an order to^'quM ^tboutdday> an 


aimmnent ofsc^ fdec^ as mi^ 


bim not only 





countries a^bicb^ be bad al- 
ire opu- 


leirt regions, 

..Wbae 

S 2 . 


this ex- 

>ol^ ' 4 !^lttm snccessful 

over lBnrope', and ekcited gene- 
midtitnde, sMck with amaze- 
tbnt ajQew world bad been^nnd, 

ile ofi^^^iendibgtlie 
tweets of l£u ;great .dia- 
imve^, Widi admiration and 


Mvoiei. ^ — ' t i*i 

,ral attenbdn. 

ment 

abuld^bfl^my 
c^tioni 



joy 



pture, and'cQtt- 
j in bavmg 
evmt, 
so^mucb ex 
‘Observation 

t^pened; as would' le^maiAind acquaint- 

fib. fi. e. ta 






BOOftll. 

SS® s^cture and productions of the habr-- 

ego e. Various opinicms and conjectures were 
formed concerning the ne^rfound countries, and what 
^vision ;of the earth ^>^longed fo. ;GoIuiQbus ad- 
•hered tenaciously ld;li# Original opa^n, that they 
should be< reckoneda p^of those vast r^ons in Asia, 
eoinprehended under the general name of India. This 
serntiment was .contained, by the observations which he 
made concerhinl the pi^uotioha- of the countries he 
had discoy^redr^^C^d WM knpwn to abound in India, 
wd he had mej^mthsucftrpfomising samples of it in 
the islands which visited^ as led him. to believe that 
rich, mines of it might be found. ■ Cotton^ another pro* 
duotion of the East-IndidB^ was common there. The 
pimenfo of ilhe islands l^pinagined to tea species of 
the £^t Indian p|mpe^. Hwmistook a.rbo^ somewhat 
resembling rhubarL fc^ that valnable ^rug, which was 
then supposed^ plant pec^ar foihe East Indies." 

The birds brought home by h^rWer^kdoniedwidi the 
same rich those of India. 

The df .^e en<i coimtry a|^^ to be the 

same wifo the crocodiki ^Jf th^^er; After weighing 
aU these cifpnmstances, not only tih^paniard8,ibut the 
o^natiohi;pfEnrope,,se^]p'^fo|ia^.^^i^ foeopi*- 
ni^x of 'Coliimbus." ■ The'CQnntrij^^ijt^hii& he had disco- 
verod'^nre considered a!s a^artof lndi^ Ip connivence 
>,4^ hame ^l^foB is^Ttejiib them by 

. ... .. . . hi,a ratl^oMiip^ of theie^rmeir 

'^griiited -.j^S^C^i^mbus npte;his. 

£sr)Ein-i^ the to ^ 

(^fon- wan tte Iflew 

T,. ^ Itame'has 'r«miain-. 

of ia^ven 


_ 

ed, A^'thn ap: 

nClhaWMt **■-» 



fo ita 


■•x:. tp.- 




ianiM.13S. See RotiiXVin. 
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prepm- > oam&^by which Colvpibus distiiigilished 
the countries i^ch he had discovered was so 
ravage, inviting, thfi; s|>ecih^a^0f their riches and fer- 
tility, whi<£h he^f^OcledV considerable, tmd 

the repd^ hih coli^Bniot)^ delivered frequently * 
-with the exaggoradt^ naturid^W tww so favour- 

able, as . th excite ; a wonde^ul spirit of enterprise 
tunong the Spaniards/ ^ough little accustomed to 
naval expeditions, jb*q)atieiit^ setou^ upon 

their voyage. Volunte^^i^fery rt^ solicited to be 
employed; Allured b^- the^invi^gj^rospects^which 
opened %o their mnbirioiif^d ayBt^<^; neither the length 
nor danger of die havig^i;i^n intimidated th^. Cau- 
tious as Ferdinhnd was, averse to every thing 
new oradWh^rous, he have catcbed the sanie 

spirit with his sul^tsv . Cnd)^: it|^uifluence, prepa- 
rations for a seicfnd expedition w^ carried on with a 
rapidity unusu^hsi' Sliil^ a^ to extent that would 
be desoned not in the present age. The 

fleet consisted of sevjeai^h shi|^, some Of which were 
of good burdeat. ' It .1^^ . o 9 i^;^hoard fll^eei^ - hundred 
peiBons, among sriipni^i!jiN|^‘;-}iflan.y of noble families, 
who had OeiV-ed Ih honjMrid^ statioixs. 1 The greater 
part of these b^|||' deOfliied td remain in the country, 
were furnished every thiag requisite for conquest 
or setdicqwttt .i^l^^'ad hinds of Europeui domestic 
animab, wifl^ Si^ >ee4a and pSants aa, were ttiost Iflcely 
to tbrwe id thei|||i#4d/^^ Indles^ilith tdensUs 

and iisMrinneali|««ii^ soTt, s^ wifo such artificers 
as tiaight be huidk -ttieM in an In^t ecflo^^^ 
rimrtflKfif . lfo%:.foil^i^y^ as' this 

|^i^.e«..#eet waa, did not rest 

SZibiiSt 4i^...tide tb ii^ipeMi^0ihof tha ncwl^^^ 

jedydred upon its ^^l^^e^tions alone. 

The exa«|^ cd t^^SP'Idttagneae,! MAoiil ae the super- 
. ditifih ^i^foeage, made itaecemaiy ^fdvti^ froih^:^^ 
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Roman pontiff a grant of dmse territories which they 
wished to occupy. The pope, as the vicar and repre- 
sentative of Jesus Christ, was supposed to have a right 
of dominion over all. %e kingdoms of the earth. 
'Alexander VI., a ppntii^ infamous for. every crime 
which disgraces . huinahity, filled the papal throne at 
th^ time. As be was bom Ferdinand’s subject, and 
very solicitous t»>secure the protection of Spain, 
in' order to facilitate the execution of 1& ambitious 
schemes in favaprof his own fmily, he was extremely 
willing to grati^:^C|^panish monarchs. By an act of 
liberality which him nothing, and':that served to. 
establish the jurisdiction and pretensions of the papal 
see, he granted in full right to Ferdinand and Isabella 
all the countries inhabited^by infidels, which they had 
discovered, or she^ld. discover; and, in virtue of that 
power which he dwi^d from Jesus Christ, he con- 
ferred on the 'crovim of Castile vast regions, to the 
possession of which he himself was .so far frbm having 
any title,, that he w'as unacquainted with their situation, 
and ighOraht even of theb existence. ' As it was neces- 
sary to prevent , this grant, interfering with that for- 
medy.niade to the crown of. Portugal, he appointed 
that a line, mj^osed to be drawn fronk pole to pole, a 
hBidred leagues to the westward cd' itbe Azores, should 
aorve^as a Umit between them ; and, in the plehdude of 
Us bestowed all to die east of this imaginary line 

apKm.^e^'Pj^i^t^eSe, and all to the w<^ of it upon the 
RfM^liardst^ Zeal ficn^ propagating die Christian faith 
. wasitiie consideratioin etiqiloy^ by .Fetdmand in soli- 
eiiting this btdl, is ni^lh^ed by Alexander as his 
chief motive manifest some 

concern for - Ihis iandabl<^rojeci, sfeymal^^ars, nn^r 
lim directi^f^jinl hidier .a jPftalnfiin® ^ 
gnaik n wete appoinmd 

-to- ih'ifiUTi^iiVjr 'Cy fttfnb uB, and tn devote titems^ves to 

Torquoied* ^ 



•. \ ■ --[HW. 

4 lJi^L||jft^ve 8 .c ; .T^e .Indians, -VHont 
lOoi[uiXlbi^^,«Ml tern having re- 

c^yed:.soBi##tictiiiee.t«r Imowledge, were 

baptisedl^ii^'liWi^ king himself, the 

pjrince his.spq^ and .tlte court,* 

standing as their cgodiidhcrs'* ' 'Those first fruits of the 
New. World; have not been followed by such an in- 
crease.as pious nien wished, and.had reason to expect. 

^ Fevdipaod hnd Isabella having thus ac- 
TOy»ge of qniEed.a title,, w^ch rwas then deemed com- 
ColMmbos. pigjgjy ya|i^ te extcud. ,their discoveries and 
to establish their dominioh’ oyer such, a considerable 
portion, of the. globe, nothing now retarded the depar- 
ture of the Beet.. ; Columbqs was extremely impatient 
to revisit .foe dolony which^he had left, and to pursue 
that career of glory . .npon ' which he^ad entered. He 
set sail BroA. foe bay of padiz on. the 25th of Sep-, 
tember, and touching- again at foe* island of Gomera, 
he steered farther towards the south , than in his for- 
mer voyage. By holding this course, he enjoyed 
more steadily, the. benefit of- the regular winds, which 
reign wifoin the tropics, and was carried towards a 
larger, cluster, ojf .islands, situafod considerably to the 


east of foose he had already discovered. On 

‘ fof , twerf^^bcfo. day after his departure from 
.Gh^eAj he made .land.” It was one of foe 
Caribbi^jH^ jLeewaifo Island to which he gave the 
imA® ^ tfopatimice of his 

to^l^oyesfofo^pail^, o^^ New World. Affor 
foifl . he^^f^^.;iJtl»p5SSf Homln^a, Marigajante, 

Juan d. a^^ crto Rico, and 

fou^dfo 






m 



^aoi^rds TOver 

with such a fecepliun, 

daring spirit of &e .ili^i^ ; rsiiul 
were found reKds off ; & 08 e hcurid ■ i(i^'tr’»i^^ 
had made upon the '$cidies of their e^mied’ taJieff ia 


war; 


Arrive! at But 88 Columbus ^8 eager to know the 
Hispaniola, state of Ae colony which he had planted, and 
to supply it wiA Ae necessaries of which he 
supposed it to be in want, he made no stay in any of 
those islands, and procei^ed directly to Hispaniola.” 
When he arrived off Navidad, Ae station in which he 
had left the thirty-eight men under Ae command of 
Arada, he was astonished^Aat none of Aem appeared, 
and expected evCry moment to see Aetii running with 
transports of joy to welcome Acir countrymen. Full 
of solicitude about.’liheir safety, and foreboding in his 
mind what had befallen Aem, he rowed instantly to 
land. All Ae natives from whom hc might have re- ’ 
ceived information had fled. But Ae fort which he 
had built was ‘entirely demolished, and the tattered 
^rments, Ae broken arms and utensils scattered about 
it, left no room to doubt Concerning Ae unhappy fete 
of Ae garrison.” While the Spaniards were shedding 
tears over those sad memorials of their, -fellow-citizens, 
^ fate of a broAer of the cazique Guacanahari arrived, 
whon^ From him Columbus received a particular de- 
icatiiere. tafl 'of what had haptmued after his depar- 
ture 'from Ae island.*' The femiliar itttercourse of 
Ae Indians wiA.Ae Spaniards tended .^dually to 
diminish the sitp^titious yenenttioh ‘^lA which Aeir 
Ast appeart^me hM luspirro Aai ^shnpte people. By 
Aeir own iTOsmiutrao add ill conduct, Ae .j^mniattb 
speedily etfiiqed Aose feyourable imjhesritms, and sotm 
cdnyinced ti^'lUlEtiyes,- Aat Aey had all Ae|riiMs»=alld 

" P. Mart/r, dec. l^eiiery^ dec. U BK He Ce T. 

c. 46f&o. " de Cufi de los PlidadMe ' 
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and ioti^ . As soon its the 

|>oveHhr.'ii^tnd]it . iho 'rpreseiice and autho- 

rity’ of Gtddnd)iiisiinpoied'tras.vijthdrawn, the garri- 
sicte threfw off all ireganl for ^e officer trhom he had 
invested with command. Risgardlesa of the prudent * 
hiStruotions which he Imd g^ven ffmm^ eyeiy man be- 
came ind'epehdeot, end gratified h& "desires without 
controL The gold, the women, the . provisions of the 
natives, ‘were dll the pr^ of those licentious oppressors. 
They roamed in smril parties over the island, extend- 
ing their rapacity and. insolence to every corner of it. 
Gentle and timid , as. t^ people were, those unpro- 
voked injuries at length exhausted their patience, and 
■roused their cbiira^. . ^IrhO' Cazique. of Cibao, whose 
country' the ^anlards < ehis% infested . <m . account, of 
the gold which it obtained, .!surpri. 8 ed and cut off 
several of lhem>' -v^^e they straggled in perfect 
security as if their conduct: had altogether inof- 
.j^nsivew He then- assemibled: his subjects, and sur- 
rounding the fort, set it <m:firC. Some of the Spaniards 
were’ killed in, defending’ rit^ the rest perish^ in at- 
tempting to make th.eir escape hy mossing an arm of 
the sea. ‘Gua^Hahari^ whom^ sdl their exactions had 
not alienaii^ fi?^'.^'Spanim^, 'topk uma in their 
behalfi oldy- in eqdeaivburing to protect thmB,»;had re- 
emved a wrouad; !^ which ^ was stiU confined.'^ 

though ffiis account Iras ffir-.firom imnoving 

tii^ snsphfi^ 

w^' i'mpect ;. to ^ the fideli^ ':of Guacanahari, 
Ckdirnnhusi^pitoB^^ to ^emiy lhfit>|jpm was not a 

with 

iTcgec^' the "advice of 
.'4/’ilevef4'!'’i^>'his':^^Pc^ seize the 

’ / ' 'p|r^;'^lhat;;|^bd^'-';ii^'''<to'"|F^^ of 

ffiibm He re- 

' l*p. • ua Coiuabiit; 



pr^ented to diem the aec^sdSfyof securing; the frieikij*- 
ship of some potentate bf pie country, in order 
facilitate^ the settlement which they iidended, , end 
the danger of driving the natives to unite' in some 
desperate attempt a^inst them, by such an ill-timed 
and unavailing exercise of rigour. Instead of wasting 
his time in punishing past wrongs, he took precautions 
for preventing any future injuiy. With fois view he 
made choice of a situation more healthy and com- 
modious than that of Naridad. He traced , out the 
plan of a town in a large plain nbar a spacious bay, 
and obliging every person to put his hand to a work on 
which their common safety depended, the houses and 
ramparts were soon so fer advanced by their united 
labour, as to afford them- shelter and security. This 
rising c%, Ihe first that the Europeans founded in the 
New World, he muned Isabdla, in honour of his pa- 
troness the queen of Castile.'' 

Diioooteni carrying on this necessaiy work, Columbus 
only to sustain all the hardships, and to 

encounter all the difiiculties, to which infant co- 
lonies are exposed when they settle in an uncultivated 
conntiy, but he had to contend with whet was more in- 
superable, the laziness, the impatience, mutinous 
disposltaon bf his followers. By the enervating influ- 
ence of a hot cKmate, .the netural inactivi^ of tiie 
Spanierds .'seemed to increase. Many of them were 
gentlemen, unaccustomed to the fotigue of bodily la- 
bour, and all had engaged in the enterprise with the 
sanguine hopes excited by the splendid and exagge- 
rate^ riescri^ion of their ceuntiymhi who retained 
'from the first .Voyage, or fay the ^ri^Uaken ojunioo of 
Columbus,' that foe country whicfa he had discovered 
was eifom foe,|)!ipang() of Marpo Polo, or tim Ophir,' 
from which Bdimiiaion imported foose predbus oqamih 

« life «f CpiuiliM, c. 51. HefienC 1. Jib. St «. 

'V.HMixr,Sec.p.S9i. 




1 ext^oromary 

|B^; 3 «:lieii, instead of that golden ' 
d, to reap wid^t toil or' 

_ , . jda wW^r^&atiben prospsct Hof wealth 

j^^nbte as diat it could not 

di6' ^orts of 

*^*?*^V'^^* di^poHitanentdf dMMe chimeri^^ hopes 
<s^tOB)^ mdi dej^d^A.^f n^d as bordered on de- 
spair, and'led tofenewd^iseo^tent.-' Co- 

thevSsa^ity of the akhibidi^^lie specimen jgtf 

gold pf^t^e island: 

Th^ had not pi^ei^,^' wait'fbr t^^ gradi^ retonw 
vhiph tbei i^iin^^ a^ the la^ they de- 

spM IWi iB^ty aikidcM spii^of diS<^ 

a^ttoo ^read,4aajd^^^^^ fditeM; whicK 

unght htwe been fetfi to Colnmb^ and the col<fey. 
Happily he d^novered it j', and, .seiiang the ringleaders, 
jl^ish^ seane thienii s^t others prisoners into Spain, 
aether he dispatphed ti?^ tbevidiips ^igh had 
as b^spoHs, widi an earnest rei^uest ifb/a -rein- 


, <»?*•: -in order 

intb^e ~ nrhich,'^l^;ailoV^g his pebj^a'}eisnre to brmd 

'oyOTidii^ di8^^uihfnen^.;hburished In spirit 
«7; • !'' ':of diseonfent, Golundm phoned several ^ppi- 
dith^ tte :!ihtetior < par^ idle ,He 



rj, -hKvIsihthe j^nipt 

Jr^titypf 

im in petson wii|^' i^e main body 
wwii^iw. ; .In,f|u dtpedition.he displayed 
• i . ■ rt r ilBtlitaiy dMgmfia^Siee> that he 

coiddC^^^ m^ordttio:>^theb^^ 

martial 

^ *" n-sc^ftib^y'^asaniiiiyltoit paraded 

Baien,i^ t.Sb. i£«te« ih"' 
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sQis^dtimes m llie front and sometimes in rear. .As 

J?”®® "*’*’** appeared in the 
Wpm, they ^ere objects of terror no less than of ad- 
njiration to the Indians, who, having no tame animals 
themselves, w^ tammqnainted with that vast accession' 
of power which men hath acquired by subjecting them 
to hjs domi^n. ; f hey supposed to be rational 

CT^twes. They imagined that die horse and the rider 
one animal, with who^ speed they were as- 
tomshM, and whose impetuouty and strength they con- 
sidered, as irresistible. But while Columbus endea- 
rour^ to inspire the natives wilh a dread of his power, 
^ “®g|®ct the arte of graining their love and‘ 

oop^ende. He adhered stmipidously to the prbciples 

of iiit^ty and justice in^his transactions with them, 
andtre^d ihem, on every occasi<m, not only wi^ hu- 
manity, but with ^Igence. . the district of Cibao 
aiwwered the desi^ption given of it by the natives. It 
was mountainous aiid uncultivated, but in every river, 
and brp(dc gold was gathered' either in dust or in grains^ 
some of w^ch were of considerable size. The fiWi ana 
had never opened any mines . in search of gold. To' 
penetrate into ^ bowels of the earth, and to refine the 
rt^e ore^ were c|brati<ms,too complicated and laborious 
few their talents and industry,. and they had no such 
hig^^:yalue for gold as b^ut theu ingenuip and inven- 
thm^i^ldn ^ |h^h in Hider to obtain it* Ibe small 
^pS^^ty ^ tbii^r precious metal which they possessed, 
cu&er piidEad up in the;bedsuf the rivms, or washed 
^ mmmteuns by the heavy rains; that fall within 

qoidd uo long^. ^^bt thi^be..''c^^ contained rich 
tnmsbtes in ;jhl...b(^eb,.b^:^ptick they hoped soon to be 
mastera.'* .l^ ^q^r.'to seemu the eonmumd ^ tUs 
valuahie prbyptii^ Ckih^ »::,amaI14^ to 

which he gave thenrae of St Thomas, hy waj 


^ (^iedoj lib. ii.p. '90« 
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Ci^e'Rpdn soimepfhu tooreduloiMfbllimers^ i^ho would 
aot bdieve that the couhtty jvoduced gold, until they 
«KW it wi& tiieuh.Qwn eyesr and touched it with their 
liands.? . •' ■•*.. , ! v. . , 

^ dii-- , - ./The account of those promising appearances 

of wealth in- the country -of iCibao came very 
cISnySf s^ouably to comfort the desponding colony, 
cKue. which was affected with distresses^ of various 
kinds. 'The stock of .provisions which had been brou'^t 
from Elurope was mostly consumed ; what remained was 
so much corrupted, by the heat.and moisture of the cli- 
mate, as to be .tdmost unfit for use; the natives culti- 
vated so . small a portion of ground, and with so little 
skill, that) it hanUy yidded what was sufficient for their 
own subdstence ; tl^ Spanimcds at Isabdlahad hitherto 
neither time nor leisure to clear the soil, so as to reap 
any considerable . fimits of their...own industry. On all 
these accounts, they became aiBmid of perishuig with 
hui^rer, and woe reduced already to a scanty allowance. 
At-the same time, the disia^ns fo^ominant in the torrid 
sone|toad which rage chiefly iit^ose uncultivated coun- 
tries» where the hand ‘ of industry has not opened the 
woods, dmined tlie marshes, and confined the rivers 
within a c^iain channel, b^an. to spread among them. 
Alarmed at the violence and tmusual ir^ptoins.^ those 
maladies, they exclaimed ^Inst Columbus and his 
ci^pani^^n tite former vo^e,wli(i^. by their iq>l^- 
did but deceitfuldescriptidns of Hiq[>8au(da, had alliityd 
thorn. to qUii S^ain fiw: a bsabrnrons. imoultiyated land, 
wlHm t^.m^aitherd)e c^^^ by ffioune, or, die of 
‘indc^WfedistoiBi^ipi of thstmfficers and per- 

joBfesd' in those sedi*- 
h<m*no^y8iats^>|^ the aphstolical vicar, 

WM Itre^ 

qinrad'-^-.t^.lw^im^-'n^.^iddresa, .Cdlnmbns to 
aaastabHsh spbgr di n al i ^ andtpouiudl^y in the ctdony. 

' mncR, ieot 1. ]|j|, - rm of Col4hltBi(.c. St, I 
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Thr^tsimd promised were alternately employ ed for Hus 
purpose ; but no&io^ (Contributed more to soothe the 
malec<Mjtents, than ibh prospect of finding in the mined 
of Cibao^ such a rich store of freasure as would be a 
WCbmpense for all their suflferingp, and efface the me- 
mory of former disappointments. 

/When, hy his unwearied endeavours, con- 
Bt^iSteo- cord and order were sp for restored, that he 
could venture to leave the island, Columbus 
resolved to pursue his discoveries, that he might be 
s^Re to ascertain whether diose new countries with 
which he had opened .a communication were connected 
with any rpgion of the earth already known, or whe- 
ther foey were to be considered as a separate portion 
of the globe hitherto unvisitedr , He appointed his bro- 
ther Don DiegO^ Widi the assistance of a cmuncil of offi- 
cers,, to g^yem the island in his absence.; and gave the 
command of a body of soldiers to Don Pedro Marga- 
rita, with which he was to visit the different parts of the 
isfond^ mid endeavour to establish the authbri^ of the 
Spaniards among the inhabitants. Having leftfthem 
very particular instructions with . respect to their con- 
duct, he weighed anchor on the 24th of April, with one 
ship and two. small barks, under his command. Dur- 
ing a 'tedious voyage of foil five months, he had a trial 
of almost all the humeromi hardships to which persons 
of his profemioh .are expilsed, widiout making any dis- 
covery of importance,' except ' the island of Jamaica. 
As he ranged almig the southern coast of Cuba,* he 
waS' entangled in a labyrinth formed by an incredible 
numbm of smiall.'folands, to which he gave the name of' 
the Queea^s Garden. Unkbuiru^course, amoi^ 

rocks and sh^^, he was^letarded by contrary windf^ . 
assardted w^h foridus storms^ and farmed ^th tiiie .' 
tmrifalc^tt^stiid Hghtnlng whseh is ofttealm<^>^ 
cessantlliWmh the tropics. ' -Atdeiigdi his provisions 

> See Note XIX. 
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fdl «hort'; his cr^w, eiduraited Irith fetig^e as well as 
hunger, mui^Biired and tfar^atmed) and were iea^y to‘ 
proceed to teost desperate extranities against hiiin. 
Beset with danger in such Var^s forms, he was obliged 
to keep cbhtinaal watch, to observe every .occurrence' 
with his own .eyes, to issue eteiy oider, and to super- 
intend the execution of it Oh no' occasion was the 
extent of his skill and experience as a navi^tor so 
much tried. ' To these the squadron owed its safety. 
But this unreniltted fatigue of body, and intens«|^appli- 
cation of mind, overpowering his constitution, tboul^h 
naturally vigorous and robust, brought on a feverish 
disorder, which terminated in a lethargy, that deprived 
him of sense and mem<Mry, and had almost proved fatal 
to his life.' ' ' ", 


Sept. tr. But, on his'ieturn to Hispaniola, the sudden 
joy which he felt upon meeting 
with his brother Bartholomew at Isabella, ot- 
omwm"' casiOned such a dow of’ spirits as contributed 
inbeUi. gpgutly iQ iiig re^veiy. It was now thirteen 
years since the -two brokers, whom similarity of ta- 
lents united in close Mendship^ had separated from 
each other, and during that long period there had been 
no intercourse x-between 'diem. Bartholomew, after 
finishing his negotiation in the court of England, had 
set out for Spain by 'tiie way of Ftanee. At Paris he 
receive^ uh accdtmt of die extraordinary discoveries 
which his brother had made in his first voyage, and 
that he was then prepumg to enbaik on a second ex- 
pedition. Ihoq^ ^is natifn^y induced him to pur- 
sue hit. jouriiey i^:.the utmuitfdU^tch,' the admiral 
h^ sailf C^^or reUcbed Spun. 

M ir^y^'hu^ inth die respect 

dtk to diie 'neaxi^^iii^^ mierit and 

seihmii^ cott^ncudusi ^ 

li^ of Colutnbuftp g* 54f, Soricrs, dec. |jb. il. c* 13# 14. P. MArt^f, 

dec. p. 34^ dec. . 
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kn^w ;wha1t .cQtisolatipiQ his presence would afford to his 
brother, they persuaded him to take . thf^' command of 
ships, which, ffiey had appointed tit' carry provi- 
sions tp the colony at Isabella^* . 

'HwIik . He coulfi not have arrived at any juncture 
Columbus stood more in i^d of a friend 
^^ 1 ^ capable of .assistii^him with his counsels, or of 
dividing with hm the catro and burden of go- 
vernment. Fori although the provisions now brought 
from i^n^e, afforded a temporary relief to the Spa- 
niards from , the calamities of famine, the supply was 
not in such quantity as to support them long, and tha 
iriand did not hitherto yield what was sufficient for 
their sustenance. They were threatened with another 
danger, still more formidaUe than the retarh of scarcity, 
and which demanded more immediate attention. No 
sooner did Columbus leave the isl(and on hu voyage of 
discovery, than the soldiers under Margarita, as if they 
had been get free from discipline and subordination, 
scorned all restrainlL Instead of conforming to the 
prudent insfructioqs of •Columbus, they dispersed in 
stn^gUng parties .over, the island, lived at discretion 
upon the natives, WMted their provisions, seized their 
women, and treaM that inoffensive race with all the 
insolence of milit^ oppressiPCu* 

As long as the Indiane bad any pro^s^ that their 
sufferings mig^t oometo a period by the volqntaiy de- 
parturo of ffie.pfaden, th^ subnuMed in silence, and 
dissaved, fh^ wtrrovi ]but uow petomed itkal 
tbeyoika ,:^Qfuld as p^saanaot-.ae H was intolerable. 

^pan9>r^ 1^ .buil|.^ surronnded it 

witit “» different 

places, llheyiiutdi isn^os^ and '. soot, several fieWs, 
It vfas .apparent that ffiey.canm„not to visit the coun- 
try,"^t to sdtle in it. Thougb the number of those 
stra^gWs was inooiisiderobie; the state of cultivation 
d«c l,r.b. a c. tt. ; • P- Martyr, 6ec. p. 47. 
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ainoi^ tbis rude people ' ffas so iPipeirlbd^ ia^ ili Attcfa 
exact propoil^tt to ^at itwas- 

wHh difficidl^^fiic^ Could affi^ subsistence ta &etr 
neir guests. Their owH ttode of Uf6 was so iadoleat 
and inactiTe, thesrannth of dte climate so enervating, '' 
the constitution of then* bodies' naturallj. So feeble, and 
so unaccustomed to the laborious exerti<H» of industry, 
that they were satisfied with a proportion of food amaz- 
ingly small. A handful of maize, or aMittle of in- 
sipid bread made of the cassada-root, was suffiiksnt to 
support mmi, whose strength and spirits were not ex- 
hausted by any vigorous efforts either of body or mind. 
The Spaniards, though the most abstemious of all the 
Europeaii nations, appeared to thmn excessively vora- 
cious. One Spanit^ consumed as much as Mveral 
Indians. This keenness of fq>petite surprised them so 
much, and seemed to be so insatiable, that they sup- 
posed the Spaniards hsid left their own country, because 
it did not produce as mu^ as wifes requisite to gratil^ 
their imm^erate desire of food, and had come among 
them in quest of nourishment,'’ Self-preservation 
prompted them to widi for the departure of guests who 
wasted so fost their slender stodc of provisions. The 
injuries which they suffered, added to their impatience 
for this event They had long expected that the Spa- 
niards would retire of their own accord. They now 
pwcehred that, in order 4o avert the destruction with 
which th^' were tiireiatened, eithor by the dow con- 
sttaq>tion ^ fiuninei, or by the vichmee of tiiehr c^res- 
sors, it was necesstuy to ammie.conng^ to. attack 
those formidable hwaders tn^ msited and drive 
theqi firom tire settiemmrts WWhieh ^y violently 
' tshtispiMNsaidnr''- 

'WWwMh '' Sttdr wme tto/seiitinlents wh^ universally 
prevatied among &e Indhifl^ when Ooimtfous 
rptained to lathdla. Intiamed by the vutptovbked 

^ HvmSa 1L €• 
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otitettges erf the Spaniards, with, a degl^ of rigO ^ 
which fbskt gende halores, fortned'to a^^misubodt, 
seemed hardlj susceptible, &ey waited a^/bra signal 
frotn their leaders to tall upon the colony. Some of 
the caziques had already surprised and cut off several 
stragglers. The dread of this impending danger united 
the Spaniards, and re-established the . authority of Co- 
lumbus, as they saw no prospect of safely but in com- 
mitting themselves to his prudent guidance. It was 
now netessary to have recourse to arms, the employment 
of which against the Indians, Columbus had hitherto 
avoided with the greatest solicitude. Unequal as the 
conflict may seem, between the naked inhabitants of 
the New World, armed with clubs, sticks hardened in 
the Are, wooden swords, and arrows pointed with bones 
or flints ; and troops accustomed to the discipline, and 
provided with the instruments of destruction known in 
the European art of war, the situation of the Spaniards 
was far from being exempt from danger; The vast 
superiority of the natives in number, compensated mmiy 
defects. A handful of men was about to micounter a 
whole nation. One adverse event, or even any unfore- 
seen delay in determining the frite of the war, might 
prove fatal to the Spaniards. Conscious that success 
depended on the vigour and rapidity of his operations, 
Columbus instantly assembled bis forces. Ihey were 
reduced to a very small number. Diseases, migender- 
ed by the warmth and humidity of the country, or oc- 
casioned Ity their own licentiousness, had raged among 
thmn with much violence; experience had not yet 
taught them the art either of earing these, or thepre» 
cautions requisite for guarding against fomn; two*, 
thirds of the original adventurers were dead, and nuuay 
1498 . those who sorvived wmw incapable c€ ser- 
vice/ Hie body w^h took the cemnated 
only >of two himdied fr^ twenty hotae, and tami^y 

« Ofe of Colonbas, c. 6t. ^ ^ 
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large dogsj and how strange soever .it may seem, to 
mention the, Is^ as composing past of a milituy force, 
they were ne^perhaps the least formidable and destruc- 
tive of &e wboie^ when employed Sigainst naked and 
timid Indians. All the casques of the island^ Guaca-' 
nahari exj^pted,. who retained an inviolable attachment 
to the Spaniards, were in arms to oppose Co^mbus, 
with forces amounting, if we may believe the Spanish 
historians, to a hundred thousand men. . Instead of at- 
tempting to draw the Spaniards into the fastnesses of 
the woods and mountains, diey were so imprudent as 
to take their station in the Vega Real, the most open 
plain in the country. Columbus did not allow them 
time to perceive their error, or to alter their position. 
He attacked them during the night, when undisciplined 
troops are least capable of acting with union and con- 
cert, and obtained an ^y and bloodless victory. The 
consternation with which the Indians were filled by the 
noise and havoc made by die fire-arms, by the impet^ 
tuous force of the cavalij, and the fierce onset of the 
dogs, was so great, that they> threw down their weapons, 
and fled without , attempting resistance. Many were 
slw ; more were taken prisoners, and reduced to ser- 
vitude ; " and so fliorou^ly were the rest intimidated, 
that from that moment - they alwndoned themselyes to 
despair, relinquishiag*all thoughts of contending with 
aggressors whom they deemed invincible. .. 

Aiuiai- Columbus employedseveral months inmarch- 

through the island, and in subjecting it to 
the ^Spanish govomment, withopg meeting with 
aiqr oppoeiflon. He imposed a tribute u|^n all the in- 
hahUaiil8j|h«ove the age of fourteen. Ea^pmsonwho 
lived in ti^psef^jfistricts.whme gold, was ^nd, was 
.obliged to j^y ^lertei^ as mu(^ gcM dust as filled a 
hawk’s bdl; from those ini ofber parts the codiitiy, 
.twenty-five pounds of cotton were demanded, tliis 

vSceNoitfXXc 



which oihi syst^ 

<if adniitiibihitioil,' Sevielfal' accotintB^^^^ 

his cdBdti^ 8^!^1^!«»'^^>l0^triet 'diacoy(^ 

' him, had^heeii^'hni&sdiili^ ' ' Mmrgtifkh and 

father Boyl w^ cmn^'-irnd in order tb justify 
their o^cpi^uii^br tolgeatffy'tii^ reiehltah^^Hratcfa- 
ed withjinhletrqlj^ ^uttm^tt>^-etery of 

Bpreadiii|^ in8Uitn^o^'''^^||^;ddtthnaei^^''^ Malfy' of 'ihe 
courtiers w#e6^^s^^llHiig..^ power 

with epyioiii ejiSfc' ' of Seville, 

who wterihtinsl^^Si^ Ihd^ Indian 

lii^rs, hil4 cod^ifi^eudh'W^ Ifdnion of 

Odlumb»«» for ;w^ • ve^n bonti^nporary 

wnt^iiayenot%iin]diQtb^-.^^ par* 

ti^ify to ey^ ih^rectivd^f^i^^ Ifwas fibit ^y 

fmr raunfinetaidedfftrangyh/^^ chni^ tuts, 

to’ cpOnion^ thOfratl^it^TOD^fpf so<^^ onemibs. ‘ 
CdhindtaS'sW irap- 

saSee.’ He to^V|)ir6d«^;intol£',>ii^')^il^fy’d^^ 
w'oidd'libi baiyt^iblify^tH^i''^|^.haiir4^^ re- 

. ipect.tb1dre''ni:^bsi^'di«’n<;iii^^’^ l^br*' 

diittard' -Md ■ li |li b|i i \h it^'% ■ ^i'ip|d6ebB|iog his 
plabs. The 

onfy to ks|NStB'ttus. hen^via^e 
ewct payaaeni with’ oat 

plaaded wtihedieTof hib ' 

li^Dy 

vox.'yi. 1 ‘ ■ ■ ■ 


^ i^‘4bn!ed hhh 'wA. 
Indians, hat to 
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(WiH l|» 

w^T* Ctti$d^ the Hil>i*fciwtinj<Mfled of 4lieni> appeared., 
tii^ «f 

pans m a i^zo^ ttdolence.' 

Tliey persevering 

exertion of indj^t^j itito<dMig*»»ou8 restr^ 

upon their ^ 

dient fey fth taiiaag - dsfiveiML&ea jfitam trluch 

Ifemonstretee dm -dXoeiB of the£r impetiehctf nad dp- 

epair. Tha^ dbhente of stfidrPing those op* 

pressors iriidm dhey ^dutift itot: aHemjpt' to oxpel ; and 
^ai diP. opiaton<>hkh dtpy ^rieitahiad widi respeM 
to ia(M($6ioueia{ip^ the j^taniftl^S) they ecm* 

dtttded the. exemtiou i«f: it to he very practicable. 
With this view ‘^y suipended’ all die operations of 
agrionltore I they aOwed no maite, they polled np die 
roota of die ni]ua4oo «or rhaeada which were planted^ 
ahd retiring' to . tihevmoat inacecssiUc parts ^ the 
tnottntuiiii^lddtiietikiettltivated'plMtetodieiretieniies; . 
Ihis ^spe^ MBohiden produeidin aonie dej^^ 

effisatfe.wlttihJl^ey expet^^ > fipaotards were.ra* 

diloed to aa i tr eiB (e . i!ij K Bir W dl^ticiaeived radi •eeiOn* 
dde ai^M^iei, >of' ^ «evi w ji^jfa^ Entopei, aaid found 
sp manydaerae^ and Indus* 

try, . thidj,t||iyt,fi|ip^ = The 

owa^^ 

up-.lii ^ eomtiyt 

w^nt vOf 

thel;iwidis':-«!0!^^M .of Aaa«!e» 

jpdi-#h >th« 

Qdm. of jd a^ddcd pait,<^. the 

inhiad1^9e4^M^hi^#«i^^ . after;*a^«>Bhcwg, 

Buaeirm tdl.ijts.'|jiii^^ '4 

•^aiinn. dac 1. IUk .L^uia' p. ML. 

4k BWMn Htot ITovi OiM. #• 1 I m I j i , 4W. p. M.' 
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sli^Jd. ieoMiia in jlie wIm^ eugIi a 

spec^r obj^i^ed bi$ ladd contricdl^hid jiim 

diction, ha'totdt tbj^ reGojit^nof ntuti^g to.S^ in 
order to It^aiuU^aoTOUfit of< idl Us traaiaCtiQns^ par* 
ticulaxly with reqtect. 4a the^jpoi^vj^^ be- 

tween huo end.hjs^ ad▼^sarie8,^^bi^Gare F'erdUimd and 
Isabella,, whoee. joatice aiod 'discerament lie ex- 
1496 ^ .equal'nand fiiroui^le decision. 

He. j committed die administration of affairs, 
during hii absence, to JE>o]i Bartholomew his brother, 
with the l^^-of .^elantedo, or lieutenantpgovemor; 
By a choice less ' fortuitate, and which proved the 
source of many calamities, to. the^lcolony,. he. appoint- 
ed Francis Roldan chief justice, with very extensive 
powers.* , - 

Betatm . In returning, to 'Europe, Columbus held a 
toS^. diffei^t ftom that which he had taken 

in his former voya^ ‘ He steered almost due east from 
Hispaniola, in the parallel of twenty^two d^rees of 
latitude ; as experience had not yet disooveredthe more 
certain and eimeditious method of stietdimg to the 
north, in mder to &11 in with the south-west winds. 
By. this i iU-advised Vchoic^ which, in tiie infancy of 
namgatlon between ^wNew. and '.Old- Worlds, can 
bard]^d>e imputed to the/admkal as a defset in naval 
doU, he. >yas; exposed to infinite latil^to^amd daiqm*) ^ 
a'^fteipetual strug^ witiitthe. trede-wmds, which blow 
withom Variation ilrom. the east ;be4wetfii^ the trofUes* 
NotwithwtimdiPg\the almost . insiyeralde difficulties of 
such* imv%atiahi<she perri^ed .m hisiomnne vrith his 
iMual^lintihnGe Ism firijj^it/i madh tittle way 

ihitf tin^,;;^>d^ *rithout j.se^eff 

kl^iadi, JusepMshuns , .fidh' ths^erew. was ns- 

' dne^^&'d^eahe^ sAd^Mtee tff six ehnoes .pif bread 
' no^he^ 
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Aao tl» meabtetsailbr. Bti^ everi in Aia eisii^e sdii? 
tresa, ^ netawad diaihnmaQi^'Wliic^ d iatfwigiiiwh i^^ hin 
chanwtei’, And refiuad to comity. tridi the earndai acdi* 
citations of lua OreW, iisome nf 'arkom jpS^qpoa^ lo feed 
upon- ike Indian, prii^n^ whom diey wttte eartying 
oVer, and -odi^ba insisted to -Arow tkent dvetbOardf iii 
ordef ’^o lessen' tke cdnsnmf^n of- tkeir smaU wt6eii. 
He rejMesented' diat' ikey were kuman being;8,' rednced 
by>a common. eklami(y<to the same condition with them- 
selves, and ' endtled tO' share an equal fate. His autho- 
rity and reimmstranbea dismpated those wild idtias su|;^- 
gested hy despair. Nor had they' time to recur ; as he . 
came soon within sightof the coast, of Spain, when all 
Uieir Ifears and offerings ended.** 

Hi* Mcep- Columbus appea;red at court with the modest 
don there, but 'deierii^ed confidence of a man conscious 
not only of .integrity',, but of having performed great 
services, .h'eidinand and Isabella,;, ashaihed ^ their 
owufacility in ^ding too favou^le an ear to frivolous 
or unfounded aocittariuns, tyceived .him with such dis- 
ting^uuhed'' marits of re^te^ as. covered his’ enemies 
with shmne.- 'Iheir censures ''and calumnies trere nO 
more.lmaBd of at that junctare*” Thei'gold, die pearis, 
the cottow, and other' eommoditieB of value which Cck 
I ambus produced,, seemed folly in refote' what die male- 
eontfents^had propags^bd with xesiieet'fo the poverty of 
the conntty. By 'reducing th^' fodiana to obedience, 
and imposing, a tegular tan' i^rithemylfo’ hBd secured 
to Spain^a Jatlin; aoeenrioiir'af' netV subject^ fod the 
eStablfobmeot df^a ’revetrao foertr promised to be eonsi- 
dthablet P-By die'niittto w1iic%<^ had found' out and 
ctamined^, a aEmKe^K^w^l^^BtjH; to^ ot^otis was 

(^tenml. ' Grea^wnd nnexpe^ied aii''lho8e advaiifogei 
wei«» Gpfomhus re{Mhsented fofos oni^ m' jpaefodes to 
fotsae aoqu]«rinto»eiid as fo^etonertpitontounpar^ 
discoveries, which he still meditated, 'epd to tehich 

k Hcmn* dec. 1. lib. JH. CsJ. life e. 64* 



ist 






' ft 

Ccniiili^i' 

- >'^ Tb» idrtl 

dieffora 



>^Vat 8tiil;li|yt to < 
to ev^ 

teodift it.it^m find 

^i«f6tlc4 laC-toi^ ‘ ’wh^e 

exigiCbl^S6^il6i^ed^ to WiKaifidtitt^ toectsates 

tai wa ertftd^ ' Dlteto^ »i)i^<»eea the 

li^Wochl ; ^d 

ebi^. been 

to b ifte iiiilj, iSf'W^^nii ^h Nii ktofeotoid' by- ate'inntitt- 

> NomcAplM'Wtotobe 
to »iii fed Bi%bt«et»o aibtoodel 

in ooi* 

id l mni i i iwiiAt a! l ft »lto ^ fito iHtois Wtanged -with a 
•Myptiiniwaoetod^ pveeiaki nMAw; of «daen- 

titeffe'trad.’dtoidd^lwr'p^ to <Miftiwkarta&Eed. 



<l«ilift*^toiililimmi.-^^ dn It-totodhei 4nl’'tAg«btto latie 
' «i d^lMtd been 

< SeSwiiiWbti^to^d^^ 

r j i' i4*^M 


*iife iT^a^toaii ^W'-iiieiuu «. 


MIMI9 

jtelded ^ich Itfjgv nii^um iof iiv^tli 4o £e<pqp%j^t l^ 

taammfi 


Ibwaeentbntr “ *' . .. 





^ort to^i»pi[8i>|ife.:wMi ^^ ^ 
victed ipjf ctubMi^^ Ou^^nip^ 

potf^xpi^^kOmi^^ fnU^s, 

'dieidiib'ijdi ^mkmui^'i^rh^ii^ar 
-wnw, 4n‘l>« bp«K>d.fv^i^^ 

^■d’ • i—i.*' J ' '■♦itj' Jl • - _11 _ 


<«]^ 


rlN. ■ jndgBivnnutow^ced . Ho 


js W ii MwnfeB? . > it 

^iP<9C- 


it' o^lP* 

tiolC df!dUr|N^mMMNi^>i^ 






AjtElllCAi 





152, 
aitii 

ci^.oaiiteqiieiu:eK|^^^to>ii^d'i^^ sd^eweiits, 
vjbic^ era be i9pu|^i;^‘ln(y.,p!^r 

li^ aiidf . tlie joysd^li^pro 

ev^ m^ure tiBdjregulfi^ra^tiak hepie|>^d;^.hisen- 
deevoucft :eai^>lhen|;;iiito caci^^ ra long 

relltrded^'fui mustviiaTe tined ddt!ti^.;^^enee <>f raj. 
man iesetd^mBtomed^'tOveaeou^terk ran to ra^oont 
^^iultHS«» iHmra dclraa ^weio ^^a^ned ^tidy ]bj; 
ibift. tedie^ spirit of i{»ocraa<ination. 




bj;,die leila^tedf statd ’^^ treiuu^, whieh was 

dxain^ l^jt&e expense ;jof eetelpadng^’ll^ maariage 
Fra5i°ca)d tod- haalbel l a^ . onljtQOP with -Margaret of 
Atotria^rad dlat^ JotoBi^ theipseciaid daoglb^ir, with ' 
Aii^^'j^i.litttt inort^ <^i^y im- 
puted to v^ inidirioi^. lots H^;:Coltti^uiE^8 'raemi(e^ 
AfUtoab^iSt t^ne^ lie met wid^ upon 

hpai. ,rto^iuuu| ’%5ni^ b j Ids presrao^ they gave 
wajikfda,ram:eritte«fto>a. t^ c^^&vOurtoo strong for 
tb^ to oppose; h^eiftoP^^bowevcir, was too in- 
vetesate totpamaln Ibag^ma^a^ r Tlrej resumed their 
oppmtit^ 1^ by^4ww^ln n ^.pf the nrinis- 

tef^.f^ In^aA riii^^who'was m to .the 

l^shbpim,<)|f Bs»ia|^8,^t&toj4ln^^mipi-|nai)j dbM^^ 
toprotsd^ tbe plnpitoliotur fyr 4S(dMinbtts’s expedition/ 
t^a je^j«^[^^bdh!^|tp^)^diidd/pioi^ 
to^s^i;a^;^p^^a for the 

t^''.!^ia|tot.'Xiim^,«spent beftie tfae-^ 

J TT^iS'^iAA^^epmdlied^^ ohlyj of np gr^, , 
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TUd 


Hay 90 . 


July 4 . 


; bur4ei), :vaA r Imt indtifferenfly.. yidvided for ■ 
tnyageor. & }ongiM>dattgeroas*ii^vigstk»b • >Tbe 
Coinmbo^^ 'wbich h(6\i)ow.inedit«ted'ira8 itt' E. Miine^dtf* ' 
^fereiit,iroin any he/Jiad.tindertabeiD; ^ Jie'wav luBy 
penraacfed tfaat (be fertUe regions of lfidm lay to tbe 
south"West,ol fliose coontri^ which ite bad diacovered, 
he proposed 'as the mostoertua method d' finding, out ' 
tb^e, to stand directly south frmn the, Canary or CapO ' 
de Verd island^ until. he came nnder< the equinoctiaF’ 
line^ and then to stretch to- die west btfore the fitToia<>- 
able wind for such a- course, '<wbich blows inrari^^ 
between the tropics. With this idea he set sail) 
and touched first at the Canaiy ; and ti^en atdie 
Cape ,de .Verd islands.. From former he dis-* 

patched three of his sb^s with a supjdy ofpro-' 
visions -fior. the ; colony ii) Hispaniola: widi Ae other 
three, be. cpntmued hh voyage toward the seudi. No 
reiparkable occurrence happened until they ' arrived ' 
July 19. "t^itiiio five' d^yees .of the line. There th^, 

. were, beoidmedi^ and at the sanie time the heat ' 
became -so excessive, that 'many .dieir wine Casks 

burst, the liquors in others nonred, and their provisions 
corrupted.' Ihe Spahiards^ who had never ventured 
so &T to. the south, were afindd^that die ships woidd 
take fire, and began to apprehend dit| rbalify of what 
the .ancients had tai^^i concerning the destructivequa-' 
litieSvOf that, torrid regKni^of dt^. gklie. i They were 
relijavecb in ^some measnrey firoes thcbt feara^ by a sea> 
soqalde.’ fell oC Jnin. * Mins, 1 iawever,';thcnigli' so heaVy 
and unjptwmilhlng thatdma^'CotiWhardfy ke^ the 
deck, did not gmtiy nutiga^ die urtenseness of die 
beak ; Hi^ adapiiral, withvhis tunad viglhmce had 
in person directed evoy..Operetton from the begtimii:^ 
of the yrgrage,. was, ad. awdb hdianated by fiitigue mid 
#ant of sl^, that it, brought on a violent fik of d ie 
gout, accosqpsopied i^th a fevth’.y^ thesej^^cum^ 
rp.iietyr;m(up.Te.f . 









[Mss. 

_^____ _ I MnriwWBBiir SB 

prlk^'hd’ 

'tuttum'.- CNiL fltaAMiea m 

' rauM.^/Wipniad <2ieai>vifi(ibi Ae^iof/u} 

Cidled 

IVkiida^ itiii|i|&l^ it sliSUiEetiiiiitil>.^ ^ coast 

of XSiriiQ^^lliair ' TI|», 

liioagb’«dser<mljo^ fctiiii&iBag&itade in 

tike Nd^'^oi44» ^ au^paisM aoy ..of tiic streams ii} 
our liendi^bevO.; f ItxoUs toirards the 0(»aa ei|eli a vast 
IkOdT of water, mad Tusl^ inlO it with sw^ in^tuous 
feicies fha^ wheikit Ineeta tilie tide, whmh on that coast 
ipiy*<i' 40. i^>Ouc<B!Bmion height j their ooBision Occasions 
a^&laoo t>f the waves iio leas su^rising 
idiaB foialidabl& ^in tins oonMiOt^ Bie iisesistiblO torrent 
of ^ rfvec «o 'far psevaBs, that it iradiens Bm ocean 
lieai^ea:.ara& itti flood.* v Columbus, before he 
coolfl^OiMMXMethe danger, wasemn^edamoi^ those 
. ii vB ^ < 0 ^i!iedh.anfl; tnnqiest^^ ipaves, and it was 
^^|i|jl .ti he > iiiOHiatt’difficalty 'flat The escaped through a 
.mfifftm {|itait,wh¥^ j^npeiiredf ao treantedous, that he 
iOjfied itlA,P^ ^eoon as the oonster- 

Whs^lfaia oo^e^^ him to reflect 

sso eRbramedinary, ho 
3% afMes 'Of .mop^ft.ond hope. He 
' t'OiMV^ o^ilodp.^tir^ as' fliis 
by any isismd, 

. , i wes n;^..Mtiyad at Amt oonti- 
iSaKi^ itiil pf hie.widms to 

flhesraeil-- westalpng 

iliie.«etot of 4iose now faKi!wh.by 

Ai»i^— n i^of Pa(i^i^!l^^|0iiki(|i^' ^Weiimded ip, several 

''VOiMalll-ipibO^tNlMe^ > 4C.; 




i4m _ ' ii&' 

pl«oes>«ad had so^^hiilMnihittie 
resemhted those mlUqwi^blhhl iheiir ep^tehnumwa^ 
manner ef life; fN«l 9 WatS»'taM#{^^ 

of g(dd, and peuiT"^ eoe^dceid^ 
wilK^y e»ih#ag«d/<Hr fiimpean>t;^ • > seethed 
to potoess arhetWttfidhnteDdh^^ i^'grenter couta^ 
tittm Utie inhabitants bf &e ishsi^. ' 3^ eomUryrpib- 
dnced four>^ted anuhals of serei^ ^inds,'’ as nreflov 
a g^ieat varie1y.;of fowk and frhik>' :11ie admiral ynit 
so much delighted with its beau^.aad ferdli^, diat 
with the warm enthusiasm .c^a'discofmeryheunagtaed 
it to be the Paradise described in Scripture^ whidi ^ 
dimighty chose for the residence c£ man» while he re* 
tained innocence that rendered him worthy of such a 
habitation.* ^us Ccdumbus had die glory not only of 
discovering to mankind the existence of a New World, 
but madeconsideraUe progress towards a perfect know- 
ledge of it; and^as ^6 .first man who conducted the 
Spaniards to diat vast continents .vdiich hasvbeen; the 
chief seat of their empire, and the Soiurce of their trear 
siires in this quarter tiie ghdie. The afaattnred con- 
dition of his ships, scarcity of proviuons, his owniar 
fiimities, togedier withthe impetieaeeofhis ciew,^^re-' 
vented him from pursuing hk diseovkrieaiei^ krther, 
and made it necessary to beat jsway fbr Hkptoutda: 
In his way thidier he discovered the .islands .of Cuba- 
gna and Margarita, which aftersnutd becaam temaik- 
aUe iiov their Iteaii-fisbccy. Whcii fte arrived 
-at Hiqianiria, he was wasted an extreme 
degree yrith ft.tigue a^ sidmesk-; hut fimad die afiyts 
of the eolony in sneh -a sitiiiation^ as afforded hun no 
prospect of etijoyii^ that fa|Nne of isludid||S stood so 
touch in nead. 

Many revriulidlis Imd lu^pened' in tint 
.toesMa uouiitry durh^ his abaiMiba. Ilis ini^set. die • 

'l£mnf 4ee.l.rib.1ii.c.S— !)• LMa of Cn h wlwii , c. k— TX 

.•Hencn>4w.|.IUi.ji).fc<(tS. < ! »■> » ■ , ctUa. Sf Moa XXI. 




adafdi^'l^l^ re- 

foadhrtiiW of €i 4 lE>^deiS^,>^;%^ ic&||; ihe^ost* 


;aa‘l£!4'S|Mu4dt^s establUibe4»^ 
^ia tbt WileMitiido, tbit Ihey mt^t 

neither liuigii||^in ibahtivilj^ffihr hi^ Ihi^i^ to fonji 

his bro^iffit had not yot tisited^ br’ feducOd to obedi^te;. 
As the t>epplei were Enable ’€o lesist, they submit^ 
every :wtere to the tribhte whi«h he hopOsed. ^utth'ey. 
soon found the' burden to be ‘so intolerable, that, over- 
awed as they ^ore -by the superior power of their op- 
pressors, th^ toObamis agahisf dieiiB.'^ Those insurrec- 
tions, however, were not forikudable. A conflict witii 
tiaiidt toid'nal^' indJaas avas neither datigetous^npr of 
doubtful uBuer 


MaSqyor ‘ 3^^’wlulb tho adehmtaidb whs employed 
ageinst them in the fielc^v hn. asp^t 

flur!^mole idmnhing, brtfll^ out the Spaniards. 

Il|ea^'fh^0eadnr/ol itrritf-Frimeis^^i^kui, whtnn Co-- 
)ttiibus S*^ pkOed in a stati!bs|‘ which tequired himb) 
Wtiie»g«ardia|tibf otrdisr ahd traliquittity in Haie colony. 
A tuibaiMt ' and'ino<midderBie’'4inbition 'preeipitUt^' 
him into, tiiis (des^ntto^neasuai^ so iunb^mugf hk 
rank. • avgainenle-iihl^ ■ empfoyed to' e^uoe 
Itis^oiwntiyibea He 

aeeaieA'CkhiniiUs;fliA>^^ brotfa^ Of anbgtnme 



afi, unworthy of CastUians^to amf pii^ 

sive slaves of ^eeGenfl^i4»eiitiU!et9. As'nea liave 

always a propemijy. to- impute : the- hardahipa of aihioh 
they feel the pipspi^j to thetmasocnadooteil t^ir rakie; 
Its eveiy. nation. vieira wfith ajeah>us*eye' 4 he|K>tirer and 
exaltation of foreigners, lUddan’s 'made a 

deep impression .on .-his covmtrymen« His character 
and rank added weight -.to- them. A. considerable 
number of tbp Spaniards, jaade . choioe of bkn> as tbeit 
leader} j^dr tak/i^ arms against the adidantado and 
his brother, . seized (be. king’s magas^e of provisioiw^ 
and endeavoured to surprise .the ibrt at St Domingo. 
This u^as preserved by the vigilanch and courage of 
Don Diefo Columbia. . .^The mutineers were obliged 
to retire to die province; of Xaiagua, where they con- 
tinued not . only to .disclaim the adelantado’s authority 
themselves,- but excited the Indiana to throw off the 
yche.* ‘ 

' Such was the distracted state of the colony when 
Columbus landed at St Domingo. He was astonished 
to find that- the three ships which he had dispatched 
from the. Canaries we.ty not yet arrived. By the un- 
skilfulnew of the pilote, and, the violence of currents, 
they hsulrbeen carried a hundred and sixty miles to the 
west of St* Domingo, and forced to take shelt» in a 
harbour of the province of Xaragua, where )Roldan'and 
his aedidous follort e!|l|^,w ere! csmtoned. Roldan care- 
fully concealed iron^|||mapommanders of the ships his 
insurrection agab^t l^PlMkllantado, and employing his 
utmost. address to, gaiic their.'.confideiice, peisnaded 
them to.a^.on diore a oonsMblMhUerpart -of die new 
setderg.whom they brought over, that^tbey-^l^ht pro-.. 
need bydand to.St-Dondngo^’' . Itveqttoed bid fev aiv 
gmpenta.to prevail with those mento eapeuse hiseanaa.: 
fwey wme thCi/refuse of die jails cl'iSpamrftew’hdm 

■ Haiicnii dee. 1. lib. fit. e. 5— a 'Cip ef CelbiabM. iiss. Oeawn. 
c. SSe Pe Martjr, p. 79. 
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I ’a course' of U& 
been necus- 
whe^. , 

^8»y oHt^ 8 |ai^ fiki^ tLway wd 

iriiiga vpF&ge 

1 X, r-xxi 




~ •" ''%- '#'lnm4! of .ofucfa ^ bold 

with 

r4H»tta^ it l^ .k^najtadey^loidlagU]^^^ 
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most of kis demands in behalf of bia; fcB i li tBt s , Umpsiw 
tisfied their avarice, gi«daaB}!^ imdbitiitheiif 

bloodshed, but after sAlu^ tedioimm^jb^tnias^Jl^ifh^ 
solved idiis .da&0Bri:)im c^bioati whidt dneataued 
the coloDjr rrith>jntin.; and restored die afipfiipanoe of 
order< rqfular >^;iovei3uaent, and tranqiuH^ 

^ consequence of this agreement with the 

mutinSers, lands were allotted dienr in dMTemit 
eMabUfS. parts, of ^ island* and the Indiana, ssitled in 
eatdi district were appointed to cii^vate »der» 
tain portion grcmd for the use of teose new maffteis* 
The performance of this, work was suhstitnted in 
place of die tribute formerly imposed ; and how 
necessarjiMoever such a regulation mig^ be in a sidcfy 
and feeble colony, it mtroduced among the Spaniard 
the JlepartimientM, or distributions of ladfons eriaUida- 
ed by Aem in all t^r setdemmits, wfakdi brought num- 
berless calamities upon that unhappy people^ and sub- 
jected them to the most grievmts oppressiOD.* This 
was not the oidy bad ^^t of the insurrection in 
Hispaniola; it prevented Columbus firom ptoseeudi^ 
his discoveries on the continent, as self-preservation 
obliged him to kS^vb*Br his person has brodier the 
adehmtado* and vdu^i^Ofs whom he intended to have 
^i^e^ted in that sen^ ^ neon. «§ his would 
perihi^ he sent s^me nf^ si^ps to Spem Wkb a jour- 
nal of the voyage rriiidi ltthttd made, a dascrijriiQn^of 
the new countries iriiHiib''^^ diseoyered, n chnit .ttf 

^ coast along which be had |nil^ said specun^ of 
die gold, the peerls, and odihe<lun«W^ vdohl^ pre- 
dnctions whs(^ he had.aaoiriirBd fajf vrida jthe 

natives- At die same tiapiiiitted sa aocotori 

of the fastmecdonfoHtufiwa^^ mnd^ 

neeiB nc« «ttfy^hsevhlg &Non^dhe colony 
Vi<deDt convnbfoimite tbNaMied but of 

« ItoMis dec. liL c. IS, 14. Lud m LMnawn^ c. su, «c. 

•WttM, dec. 1. libvIB. e. Ift, 
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obatotfetfld ev^aitem and 

re|iellion against 
supeiifiis, vtnd ^proposed ^ye^' regulations for 
1^,be^rj;p\£ntin€^ o^t^e islandi^ji^'^iras the ^- 
titteljo^^^ilwVmiilinbuh ^lirit, ^^h, thoiph sup-* 
{veMed^lpres^t^jnigbl'SOoa burst ovn^jy^ a^itional 
rage.-. Roldau .aud-liis 'assfpiates did uS neglect to 
coay^ t|(><Spdin,>rby« the same an apology for 

their -owavconditcfjl together trid) their recriminetions 
upon the adptiral and bis, .brothers. Unfortuimtely for 
the hpnodr of Spain, and th^ happiness bf Columbus, 
• thcrJatter rgained molt credit ig^^the Ferdinand 

undJsabeUe, and profluc^ unexpected effects.^ 

But, previous to the relating of these,' it is 
Oiuwrio prefer to take a view of some evf^lts'^- which 
merit attention, both on account of 'th^r own 
Irf^tSST iPiportance, and their connexion with the his- 
H»p 0 . toty of the NeW' W orld. /^-While Columbus was 

engaged in his successive , voyages to the west, die spi- 
rit of discovery did not languish in Portugal, the king- 
dom where it. first, acquired vigour, anddiecame enter- 
prming. Self-condemnation and neglect were not the 
only, sentiments to which the success of Columbus, and 
r^ection t^on theur. own imprqdenqe in rejecting his 
pr give rise amoi^ fth P|^h^ese. They ex- 
cited a^gfepil^ emulation to apiipa&' his performances, 
andi«p.4rdept desire to . make some Mparation to their 
fibuntiy,fi)r their error, ^ith this view, Emanuel, 

who inherited dui^teiprising genius of his predeces- 
spjsiijpe^isted . in .their grand scheme of opening a pas- 
8||g^..^49 Cape of Good Hope, 

^^,|0O|^.a£^r,bif . accession to die throne, equipped a 
equad^ioridi^ unportant voyage. He gave &e corn- 
mo^ ; ^ ii yasoQ deGama, a man of noble birtb, 
'POeaeiSfd of virtii|e» prudence and cofirage, equ^ to 
atatiim.' squadron, like all ^^ose fitted out for 

■> I Twiw , «. Birt. Nar.Oik.lib.i.^f. 
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discovei^ in the inftocy of navigation, was extrenTely 
feeble, consistihg only ef three vessels, of neither bur- 
den nor force adequate to the service. As the Euro-* 
peans were at that time little acquainted with the course 
bf the frade- winds and periodical monsoons, which 
render navigation in the Atlantic ocean, as well as in 
the sea that separates Africa from India, at some seasons 
easy, and at others not only dangerous, but almost im- 
practicable, the time chosen for Gamas departure was 
the most improper during the whole year. He 
set sail from Lisbpn on the 9th of July, and 
standing towards the south, had to stniggle for four 
months with contrary winds, bcfbrc he could reach the 
Cape of Good Hope. Here their violence bc- 

Nov. 20 . ^ 11- . 1 I 

gan to abate; and during an interval ot calm 
weather, Gama doubled that formidable promontory, 
which had so long been the boundary of navigation, 
and directed his course towards the north-east, along 
the African coast. He toucln^d at several ports ; and 
after various adventures, which the Portuguese histo- 
rians relate with high hut just cnci>miums upon his 
conduct and intrepidity, he came to anchor before the 
city of Melinda. Throughout all the vast countries 
which extend along the coast of Africa, from the river 
Senegal to the confines of Zanguebar, the Portuguese 
had found a race of men rude and uncultivated, strangers 
to letters, to arts and commerce, and differing from the 
inhabitants of Europe, no less in their features ai*d com- 
plexion than in their manners and institutions. As they 
advanced from this, they observed, to their inexpressi- 
ble joy, that the human form gradually altered and im- 
proved; the Asiatic features began to predominate, 
marks of civilization appeared, letters were known, the 
Mahometan reljgion was establislied, and a commerce, 
far from being inconsiderable, was carried on. At that 
time several vessels from India were in the port of 
Melinda. Gama now pursued his voyage with almost 
VOL^ VI. M 
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absolute certainty of success, and, under the conduct of 
a Mahometan pilot, arrived at-.Calecut, upon the coast 
of Malabar, on the 22d of May, 1498. What he be- 
held of the wealth, the popnlousness, the cultivation, 
the industry, and arts of th^ highly-civilized country,' 
far surpassed any idea that he had formed, from the 
imperfect accounts which the Europeans had hitherto 
received of it. But as he possessed neither sufficient 
force to attempt a settlement, nor proper commodities 
with which he could carry on commerce of any conse- 
quence, he hastened back to Portugal, with an account 
of his success in performing a voyage, the longest, as well 
as most difficult, that Had ever been made, since the first 
invention of navigation. He landed at Lisbon on the 
14th of September, 1499, two years two months and 
five days from the time he left that port.'’ 

Thus, during the course of the fifteenth century, 
mankind made greater progress in exploring the state 
of the habitable globe, than in all the ages which had 
elapsed previous to that period. The spirit of disco- 
very, feeble at first and cautious, moved within a very 
narrow sphere, and made its efforts with hesitation and 
timidity. Encouraged by success, it became adven- 
turous, and boldly extended its operations. In the 
course of its progression, it continued to acquire vigour, 
and advanced at length with a rapidity and force which 
burst through all the limits within which ignorance and 
fear had hitherto circumscribed the activity of the hu- 
man race. Almost fifty years were employed by the 
Portuguese in creeping along the coast of Africa from 
Cape Non to Cape de Verd, the latter of which lies 
only twelve degrees to the south of the former. In less 
than thirty years they ventured beyond the equinoctial 
line into another hemisphere, and penetrated to the 
southern extremity of Africa, at the distance of forty- 
nine degrees from Cape de Verd. . During the last 

^ Romnaio, toI. i. 1 19. D. 
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seven years of the century, a New World was disco* 
vered in the west, not inferior in extent to all the parts 
of the earth with which mankind were at tli^t time ac- 
quainted. In the east, unknown seas and countries 
•were found out, and a communication, long desired, 
but hitherto concealed, was opened between Europe 
and the opulent regions of India. In comparison with 
events so wonderful and unexpected, all that had hi- 
therto been deemed great or splendid faded away and 
disappeared. Vast objects now presented themselves. 
The human mind, roused and interested by the prospect, 
engaged with ardour in pursuit of them, and exerted its 
active powers in a new direction. 

Disco- This spirit of enterprise, though but newly 

HeTonIn awakcued in Spain, began soon to operate ex- 
tci^sively. All the attempts tow^ards discovery 
ventuTora. made ill that kingdom had hitherto been car- 
ried on by Columbus alone, and at the expcMise of the 
sovereign. But now private adventurers, allured by 
the magnificent descriptions lie gave of the regions 
which he had visited, as wcdl as hy the specimens of 
their wealth which he produced, offen*d to fit out squa- 
drons at their own risk, and to go in cjuest of new coun- 
tries. The Spanish court, whose scanty revenues were 
exhausted by the charge of its expeditions to the New 
World, which, though they opened alluring prospects 
of future benefit, yielded a very sparing return of pre- 
sent profit, was extremely willing to devolvf^ the burden 
of discovery upon its subjects. It seized with joy an 
opportunity of rendering the avarice, the ingenuity, and 
efforts of projectors, instrumental in promoting designs 
of certain advantage to the public, though of doubtful 
0‘ d ibc w^ith respect to tlieinselves. One of the 

first of first propositions of tliis kind w as made by 
these. Alonso (le Ojeda, a gallant and active officer, 
who had accompanied Columbus in his second voyage. 
His rank and character procured him such credit with 

M 2 
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the merchants of Seville, that they undertook to equip 
four ships, provided he could obtain the royal licence, 
authorizing the voyage. The powerful patronage of 
the bishop of Badajos easily secured success in a suit 
so agreeable to the court. Without consulting Colum-- 
bus, or regarding the rights and jurisdiction which he 
had acquired by the capitulation in 1 492, Ojeda was 
permitted to set out for the New World. In order to 
direct his course, the bishop communicated to him the 
admiral's journal of his last voyage, and his charts of 

the countries which he had discovered. Ojeda 

Mav. , . -I /» 

struck out into no new path of navigation, but 
adhering servilely to the route which Oolumbus had 
taken, arrived on the coast of Paria. He traded with 
the natives, and standing to the west, proceeded as far 
as Cape de Vela, and ranged along a considerable ex- 
tent of coast beyond that on which Columbus had 
^ , touched. Having thus ascertained the opinion 

Octoucv« ^ 1 1 1 1 * * 

ot Columbus, that this country was a part of the 
continent, Ojeda returned by way of Hispaniola to 
Spain, with some reputation as a discoverer, but with 
little benefit to those who had raised the funds for the 
expedition.' 

Is accora- Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine gentleman, 
S.men>^ accompanied Ojeda in this voyage. In what 
Vonpucci. station he served, is uncertain ; but as he was 
an experienced sailor, and eminently skilful in all the 
sciences subservient to navigation, he seems to have 
acquired such authority among his companions, that 
they willingly allowed him to have a chief share in 
directing their operations during the voyage. Soon 
after his return, he transmitted an account of his adven- 
tures and discoveries to one of his countrymen ; and 
labouring with the vanity of a traveller to magnify his 
own exploits, he had the address and confidence to 
frame his narrative, so as to make it appear that he had 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. it. c. 1, C, 
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the glory of having first discovered the continent in the 
New World. Amerigo's account^ was drawn up not 
only with art, but with some elegance. It contained 
an amusing history of his voyage, and judicious obscr- 
* vations upon the natural productions, the inhabitants, 
and the customs of the countries which he had visited. 
As it was the first description of any part of tlie New 
World that Mas published, a performance so u’cll cal- 
culated to gratif)’' the passion of mankind for M^lial is 
new and marvellous, circulated rapidly, and m*:is read 
From admiration. The country of u hich Ame- 

whoni ihc y\^ro was sunuoscd to be the (liscovi?rer, came 

nniiie of ” * * 

Aiiierioa is gradually to be called by bis name. The ea- 
fiirNcw price of mankind, often as unaccountable as 
World, unjust, has perj^ctuated this error, lly the uni- 
versal eon.sent of nations, A-mkhica is the name be- 
stowed on this new cjuarter of the globe. The bold pre- 
tensions of a Ibrtunate impostor Iiavc robl)cd tin* disco- 
verer of the New World of a distinction which belonged 
liim. The name of Amerigo has supplanted that of 
Columbus ; and mankind may regret an act of injustice, 
which, having received the sanction of tinie, it is now 
too late to redress.** 

^ During the same year, another voyage of dis- 

<)f*A?uubo covery was undertaken. Cohiiubus not only 
Nigno. introduced the spirit of naval enterprise into 
Spain, but all the first adventurers who distingui.shed 
themselves in this new career, were formed by his in- 
structions, and acquired in his voyages the skill and in- 
formation which qualified them to imitate his example. 
Alonso Nigno, who had served under the. admiral in his 
last expedition, fitted out a single ship, in conjunction 
with Cliristophcr Guerra, a merchant of Seville, and 
sailed to the coast of Paria. 1'liis voyage seems to have 
been conducted with greaUir attention to private emo- 
lument, than to any general or national object. Nigno 

** Scr Note XXII. 
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and Guerra made no discoveries of any importance ; 
but brought home such a return of gold and pearls, 
as inflamed their countrymen with the desire of engag- 
ing in similar adventures.* 

1500. Soon after, Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of the 
Of vin- admiral’s companions in his first voyage, sailed 
cent Yaiirz from Palos with four ships. He stood boldly 
towards the south, and was the first Spaniard 
who ventured to cross the equinoctial line ; but he seems 
to have landed on no part of the coast beyond the 
mouth of the Maragnon, or river of the Amazons. All 
these navigators adopted the erroneous theory of Co- 
lumbus, and believed that the countries which they had 
discovered were part of the vast continent of India.^ 
The Portu- During the last year of the fifteenth century, 
Br«- that fertile district of America, on the confines 
”*• of which Pinzon had stopped short, was more 
fully discovered. The successful voyage of Gama to 
the East Indies having encouraged the king of Portu- 
gal to fit out a fleet so powerful, as not only to carry on 
trade, but to attempt conquest, he gave the command 
of it to Pedro Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid tlie 
coast of Africa, where he was certain of meeting with 
variable breezes, or frequent calms, which might retard 
his voyage, Cabral stood out to sea, and kept so far to 
the west, that, to his surprise, he found himself upon 
the shore of an unknown country, in the tenth degree 
beyond the line. He imagined, at first, that it was 
some island in the Atlantic ocean, hitherto unobserved; 
but, proceeding along its coast for several days, he was 
led gradually to believe, that a country so extensive 
formed a part of some great continent. This latter 
opinion was well founded. The country with which he 
fell in belongs to that province in South America, now 
known by the name of Brasil. He landed; and having 

' P . Mnrt^'r, dec. p. B7. Herrera, drc. 1. lib. iv. c. 5. 

' llcrrtrra. dec. 1. lib. ir. c. 6. P. Martvr, dec. p. 9.5. 
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formed a very high idea of the fertility of the soil, and 
agreeableness of tlie climate, he took possession iCrf* it 
for the crown of Portugal, and dispatched a ship to 
Lisbon with an account of this event, wliich a|)|ie.i. t:?j 
•to be no less important than it was unexpected.' C *• 
lumbus’s discovery of the New World was the eiiorl oi 
an active genius, enlightened by seience, guided by 
experience, and acting upon a regular plan, eveeuti d 
with no less courage than ])ersevcranee. Put fnnn this 
adventure of the Portuguese, it appears tliat ehauce 
might have accomplished that great design wliieli it is 
now tlie pride of human reason to liave formed and 
perfected. If the sagacity of Columbus had not con- 
ducted mankind to America, Cabral, by a fortunate ac- 
cident, might have led them, a few years later, to the 
knowdedge of that extensive continent.*^ 

Machiiia- While the Spaniard's and Portuguese, by 
against tliose successive voyages, were daily acciuiring 
more enlarged ideas of the extent and opulence 
of that (piarter of the globe which Columbus had made 
known to them, he himself, lar 1‘roin enjoying the 
tranquillity and honours with wdiich his services should 
have been recoinpens(‘d, was struggling with every 
distress in which the envy and malevolence of the peo- 
ple under his command, or the ingratitude of the court 
which he served, could involve him. Though the pa- 
cification with Roldan broke the union and weakened 
the force of the mutineers, it did not extirps^te the seeds 
of discord out of the island. Several oi the malecon- 
tents continued in arms, refusing to submit to the ad- 
miral. He and his brothers were obliged to take the 
field alternately, in order to check their incursions, or 
to punish their crimes. The perpetual occupation and 
disquiet which this created, prevented him from giving 
due attention to the dangerous machinations of his 
enemies in the court of Spain. A good number of 

^ilerrera, dec. 1- lib. ir. c. 7. ■ Ibid. dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 5. 
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such as were most dissatisfied with his administration, 
had «nd>raced the opportunity of returning to Europe 
with the ships which he dispatched from St. Domingo. 
The final disappointment of all their hopes inflamed 
the rage of these unfortunate adventurers against Co- 
lumbus to the utmost pitch. Their poverty and dis- 
tress, by exciting compassion, rendered their accusa- 
tions credible, and their complaints interesting. They 
teased Ferdinand and Isabella incessantly with memo- 
rials, containing, the detail of their own grievances, and 
the articles of their charge against Columbus. When- 
ever either the king or queen appeared in public, they 
surrounded them in a tumultuary manner, insisting with 
importunate clamours for the payment of the arrears 
due to them, and demanding vengeance upon the au- 
thor of their sufferings. They insulted the admiral’s 
sons wherever they met them, r^roaching them as the 
offspring of the projector, whose fatal curiosity had 
discovered those pernicious regions which drained 
Spain of its wealth, and would prove the grave of its 
people. These avowed endeavours of the malecontents 
from America to ruin Cohimbus, were seconded by the 
secret, but more dangerous insinuations of that party 
among the courtiers, which had always thwarted his 
schemes, and envied his success and credit.** 

Tbeit tn- Ferdinand was disposed to listen, not only 
with a willing, but with a partial ear to these 
•ndiM- accusations. Notwithstanding the Battering ac- 
counts which Columbus had given of the riches 
of Americs^ the remittances from it had hitherto been 
so scanty, that they fell far short of defraying the ex- 
pense of the armaments fitted out. The glory of the 
discovery, together with the prospect of remote com- 
mercial advantages, was all that Spain had yet received 
in return for the efforts which she had made. But time 
had already diminished the first sensations of joy which 

^ L*ff uf Culuiubusi c. 85. 
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the discovery of a new world occasioned, and fame 
alone was not an object to satisfy the cold interestfed 
mind of Ferdinand. The nature of commerce was then 
so little understood, that where immediate gain was 
"not acquired, the hope of distant benefit, or of slow and 
moderate returns, was totally disregarded. Ferdinand 
considered Spain, on this account, as having lost by 
the enterprise of Columbus, and imputed it to his mis- 
conduct and incapacity for government, that a country 
abounding in gold had yielded nothing of value to its 
conquerors. Even Isabella, who from the i'avourable 
opinion which she entertained of Columbus, had uni- 
formly protected him, was shaken at length by tlie 
number and boldness of his accusers, and began to sus- 
pect that a disaffection so general must have been occa- 
sioned by real grievances, which called for redress. 
The bishop of Badajos, with his usual animosity 
against Columbus, encouraged these suspicious and 
confirmed tliem. 

As soon as the queen began to give w^ay to the 
feels of torrent of calumny, a resolution fatal to Colum- 
bus was taken. Francis dc: Bovadilla, a knight 
of Calatrava, was appointed to repair to Hispaniola, 
with full powers to inquire into the conduct of Colum- 
bus, and, if he should find the charge of mal-adminis- 
tration proved, to supersede liini, and assume the go- 
vernment of the island. It was impossible to escape 
condemnation, when this preposterous commission 
made it the interest of the Judge to pronounce the 
person whom he was sent to try, guilty. Though Co- 
lumbus had now composed all the dissensions in the 
island ; though he had brought both Spaniards and 
Indians to submitpeaceably tohis government; though 
he had made such effectual provision for working the 
mines, and cultivating the country, as would have se- 
cured a considerable revenue to the king, as well as 
large profits to individuals, Bovadilla,. without deign- 
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ing to attend to tlie nature or merit of those services, 
diseovered from the moment that he landed in Hispa- 
niola, a determined purpose of treating him as a crimi- 
nal. He took possession of the admiral’s house in St. 
Domingo, from which its master happened at that time 
to be absent, and seized his effects, as if his guilt had 
been already fully proved ; he rendered himself master 
of the fort and of the king’s stores by violence ; he re- 
quired all persons to acknowledge him as supreme go- 
vernor ; he set at liberty the prisoners confined by the 
admiral, and summoned him to appear before his tri- 
bunal, in order to answer for his conduct; transmitting 
to him, together with the summons, a copy of the royal 
mandate, by which Columbus was enjoined to yield 
implicit obedience to his commands. 

Columbus Columbus, tliough deeply affected with the 
sratin^ ingratitude and injustice of Ferdinand and Isa- 
Spain. bella, did not hesitate a moment about his own 
October. jjg Submitted to the will of his sove- 

reigns with a respectful silence, and repaired directly 
to the court of that violent and partial judge whom they 
had authorized to try him. Bovadilla, without admitting 
him into his presence, ordered him instantly to be ar- 
rested, to be loaded with chains, and hurried on board 
a ship. Even under this humiliating reverse of fortune, 
the firmness of mind which distinguishes the character 
of Columbus did not forsake him. Conscious of his 
own integrity, and solacing himself with reflecting upon 
the great things which he had achieved, he endured 
this insult offered to his character, not only with com- 
posure, but with dignity. Nor had he the consolation 
oclympathy to mitigate his sufferings. Bovadilla had 
already rendered himself so extremely popular, by 
granting various immunities to the colony, by liberal 
, donations of Indians to all who applied for them, and 
by relaxing the reins of discipline and government, that 
the Spaniards, who were mostly adventurers, whom 
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their indigence or crimes had compelled to abandon 
their native coaatiy, expressed the most indecent satis- 
faction with the disgrace and imprisonment of Colum- 
bus. They flattered themselves, that now they .should 
* enjoy an uncontrolled liberty more suitable to their 
disposition and former habits of life. Among persons 
thus prepared to censure the proceedings, and to as- 
perse the character of Columbus, Bovadilla collected 
materials for a charge against him. All accusations, 
the most improbable, as well as inconsistent, were re- 
ceived. No informer, however infamous, was rejected. 
The result of this inquest, no less indecent than par- 
tial, he transmitted to Spain. At the same time, he 
ordered Columbus, with his two brothers, to be carried 
thither in fetters; and, adding cruelty to insult, he con- 
fined them in different ships, and excluded them from 
the comfost of that friendly intercourse which might 
have soothed their common distress. But while the 
Spaniards in Hispaniola viewed the arbitrary and inso- 
lent proceedings of Bovadilla with a general ap])roba- 
tion, which rcHccts dishonour upon their name and 
country, one miin still retained a pi'oper sen.se of the 
great actions which Columbus had performed, an<l was 
touched with the sentiments of veneration and pity due 
to his rank, his age, and his merit. Alonzo dc Valejo, 
the captain of the vessel on board which the admiral 
was confined, as soon as he was clear »jf the island, ap- 
proached his prisoner with great respect, and offered 
to release him from the fetters with which he was un- 
justly loaded. “ No,” replied Columbus, with a gene- 
rous indignation, “ I wear these irons in consequence 
of an order from my sovereigns. They .shall find me 
as obedient to this as to their other injunctions. By 
their command I have been confined, and their com- 
mand alone shall set me at liberty.”* 

‘ Life of Columbiu, e. 86. Henera, dec. 1. lib. i». c. 6—11. Ooaara Hiab 
c. S3. Oriedo, lib. lii. e. 6. 
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St’***' Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was ex- 
b^, but treriiely short. As soon as ^Ferdinand and Isa- 
rfSiVu- were informed that Columbus was brought 

tbonty. home a prisoner, and in chains, they perceived 
at once what universal astonishment this* event must' 
occasion, and what an impression to their disadvantage 
it must make. All Europe, they foresaw, would he 
filled with indignation at this ungenerous requital of a 
man who had performed actions worthy of the highest 
recompense, and would exclaim against the injustice 
of the nation, to which he had been such an eminent 
benefactor, as well as against the ingratitude of the 
princes whose reign he had rendered illustrious 
Ashamed of their own conduct, and eager not only to 
make some reparation for this injury, but to efface the 
stain which it might fix upon their character, they in- 
jy. stantly issued orders to set Columbus at liberty, 
invited him to court, and remitted money to en- 
able him to appear there in a manner suitable to his rank. 
When he entered the royal presence, Columbus threw 
himself at the feet of his sovereigns. He remained for 
some time silent ; the various passions which agitated 
his mind suppressing his power of utterance. At length 
he recovered himself, and vindicated his conduct in a 
long discourse, producing the most satisfying proofs of 
his own integrity as well as good intention, and evi- 
dence, no less clear, of the malevolence of his enemies, 
who, not satisfied with having ruined his fortune, la- 
boured to deprive him of what alone was now left, his 
honour and his fame. Ferdinand received him with 
decent civility, and Isabella with tenderness and re- 
spect. Tliey both expressed their sorrow for what had 
happened, disavowed their knowledge of it, and joined 
in promisingg^him protection «|i4 future favour. But 
tliough they instantly degradedBovadilla, in order to 
remove from themselves any suspicion of having autho- 
rized -his violent proceedings, they did not restoje to 
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Columbus bis jurisdiction and privileges as viceroy of 
those countries which he had discovered. Though 
willing to appear the avengers of Columbus's wrongs, 
that illiberal jealousy which prompted them to invest 
•Bovadilla with such authority as put it in his power to 
treat the admiral with indignity still subsisted. They 
were afraid to trust a man to whom they had been so 
highly indebted, and retaining him at court under va- 
rious pretexts, they appointed Nicholas de Ovandoi' a 
knight of the military order of Alcantara, governor of 
Hispaniola.^ 

Columbus was deeply affected with this new injury, 
which came from hands that seemed to be employi^d in 
making reparation for his past sufferings. Tlie sensi- 
bility with which great minds feel every thing that im- 
plies any suspicion of their integrity, or that wears the 
aspect of an affront, is exquisite. Columbus had ex- 
perienced both from the Spaniards ; and their niige- 
iierous conduct exasperated him to such a degree, that 
he could no longer conceal the sentiments whicli it <?x- 
cited. Wherever he went he carried about with him, 
as a memorial of their ingratitude, those fetters with 
which he had been loaded. They were constantly hnng 
up in his chamber, and he gave orders, tliat when he 
died they should be buried in his grave. ‘ 

1501 Meanwhile, the spirit of discovery, not- 
Progress of withstanding the severe check whicli it had 
discovcrj. lyy ungenerous treatment of the 

man who first excited it in Spain, continued active and 
January vigorous. Roderigo de Bastidas, a person of 
distinction, fitted out two ships in copartnery 
with John de la Cosa, who having served under the 
admiral in two of his voyages was deemed the most 
skilful pilot in Spain. They steered dirtily towards 
the continent, arrived on the coast of Faria, and pro- 


^ Jlerrcrji, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 10—12. Life of Coluinbns, c. 07. 
' Life of Columbus c. 06, p. 577. 
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ceeding to west, discovered all the coasts the pro- 
vince now Ijpown by the name of Tierra Firme, from 
Cape de^Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not long a£to, 
Ojeda, with his former associate Amerigo Vespucci, 
set out upon a second voyage, and being imacquainted 
with the destination of Bastidas, held the same course, 
and touched at the same places. The voyage of Bas- 
tidaa jvas prosperous and lucrative, that of Ojeda un- 
But both tended to increase the ardour of 
discovery ; for in proportion as the Spaniardsyptcquired 
a more extensive knowledge of the Ameri^^to conti- 
nent, their idea of its opulence and fertility increased.*" 
Ovando Before these adventurers returned from their 
appointed yoyages, a fleet was equipped, at the public 
of iiL"pI- expense, for carrying over Ovando, the new go- 
vernor, to Hispaniola. Ills presence there was 
extremely requisite, in order to stop the inconsiderate 
career of Bovadilla, whose imprudent administration 
threatened the settlement with ruin. Conscious of the 
violence and iniquity of his proceedings against Co- 
lumbus, he continued to make it his sole object to gain 
the favour and support of his countrymen, by accom- 
mqdating himself to their passions and prejudices. 
With this view, he established regulations in every 
point the reverse of those which Columbus deemed 
essential to the prosperity of the colony. Instead of 
the severe discipline, necessary in order to habituate 
the dissolute and corrupted members of which the so- 
ciety was composed, to the restraints of law and sub- 
ordination, he suftbred them to enjoy such uncontrolled 
licence, as encouraged the wildest excesses. Instead 
of protecting the Indians, he gave a legal sanction to 
the oppression of that unhappy people. He took the 
exact numbey of su?h as survived their past calamities, 
divided them into distinct classes, distributed them in 
property among his adherents, and reduced all the 

» Hcrfcra, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 11. 
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people of me island to a state of complete servitude. 
As the avarice of the Spaniards was too CB^aeious and 
impatient to try any method of acquiring wOalth but 
that of searching for gold, this servitude became as 
•grievous asit was unjust The Indians were driven in 
crowds to' the mountains, and compelled to work in 
the mines by masters, who imposed their tasks with- 
out mercy or discretion. Labour so dispropurtioued 
to their strength and former habits of life, wasted‘tkat 
feeble of men with such rapid consumption, as 
musit have soon terminated in the utter extinction of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country." 

Newrrga- necessity of applying a speedy remedy 

Utionses- to thosc disorders, hastened Ovando's denar- 

tdullSnCUa 111 * 

ture. lie had the command of the most re- 
spectable armament hitherto fitted out for the New 
World. It consisted of thirty-two ships, on board of 
which two thousand five hundred persons embarked, 
1502. intention of settling in tlie country. 

Upon the arrival of the neiv governor with this 
powerful reinforcement to the colony, Bovadilla re- 
signed his charge, and was commanded to return in- 
stantly to Spain, in order to answer for his conduct. 
RoldaS} and the other ringleaders of the mutineers, 
who had been most active in opposing Columbus, were 
required to leave the island at the same time. A pro- 
clamation was issued, declaring the natives to be free 
subjects of Spain, of whom no service was to be ex- 
acted contrary to their own inclination, and without 
paying them an adequate price for their labour. With 
respect to the Spaniards themselves, various regulations 
were made, tending to suppress the licentious .spirit 
which had been so fatal to the colony, and to establish 
that reverence for law and order on which society is 
founded, and to which it is indebted for its increase 

^ Herrera* dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 11, &c. Oviedo llikt. Jib. iii. c. 0, p. 97. Bensott 
Hist. lib. i. c. 1:?. p. .*>1. 
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and stabiUl^; In order limit the exorbitant gain 
which prtt^ persons were iMI{>posed to make by work- 
ing the ii^^s, an ordinance was published, directia^ell 
the'fg^^t^^^l^e'brought to a public smelting-house, and 
half of it to be the property of;fhe crowii." ' 
these steps were taking for securing 
igcMaSie the tranquillity and welfare of the colony which 
of Coi^- Columbus had planted, he himself was engaged 
**“■ ^ in the unpleasant employment of soliciting the 

favour of an ungrateful court, and notwithstwding all 
his merit and services, he solicited in vaiti^c He de- 
manded, in terms of the original capitulatic^" in 1492) 
to be reinstated in his office of viceroy over the coun*- 
tries which he had discovered. By a strange fatality, 
the circumstance which he urged in support of his 
claim, detenpine^ a jealous monarch to reject it. The 
gpreatness of his discoveries, and the prospect of their 
increasing value, made Ferdinand consider the conces- 
sions in the capitulation as extravagant and impolitic. 
He was afraid of intrusting a subject with the exercise 
of a jurisdiction that now appeared to be so extremely 
extensive, and might grow to be no less formidable. 
He inspired Isabella with the same suspicions; and 
under various pretexts, equally frivolous and unjust, 
they eluded all 'Columbus's requisitions to perifoffh that 
which a solemn compact bound them to accomplish. 
After attending the court of Spain for near two years, 
as an humble suitor, he found it impossible to remove 
Ferdinand’s prejudices and apprehensions; aad per- 
ceived, at length, that he laboured in vain, when he 
urged a claim of justice or merit with an interested md 
unfeeling prince. 

He fonos But even this ungenerous return did not dis- 
"dMmesof courage him from pursuing the great object 
diiCMeiy. first Called forth his inventive genius, and 

excited him to attempt discovery. To open a new pas- 

® Soloreano Politicn Indiana, lib.i. c. 1?. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. iv. c. 1?. 
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sage to the East Indies, his origmal, ai)d favourite 
scheme. This still engiijksed his thoughli; wd either 
his own observations in his voy^gi^‘til.?l*aria, or 
^om some obscure hint of the natives, ''Har ac- 

•iceunts givan by Bastidas and de la CosaV^iM^iMr 
pedition, he conceived an opinion that, be’}^b|i^^9 
continent of America, there was a sea which c:fhihdw 
to the East Indies, and hoped to find some strait or 
narrow neck of land, by which a communication fttight 
be open^ with it and the part of the ocean slleady 
known. a very fortunate conjecture, lie supposed 
this strait'br isthmus to be situated near the g^lf of 
Darien. Full of Afis idea, though he was now of an 
advanced age, worn out with fatigue, and broken with 
infirmities, he offered, with the alifcrity of a youthful 
adventurer, to undertake a voyage i^^icH would ascer- 
tain this important point, and perfect the grand scheme 
which from the beginning he proposed to accomplish. 
Several circumstances concurred in disposing Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to lend a favourable ear to this pro- 
posal. They were glad to have the pretext of any ho- 
nourable employment for removing from court a man 
with whose demands they deemed it impolitic to com- 
ply, jnd ,whose services it was indecent to neglect. 
ThovMiLunwilling to reward Columbus, they were not 
insensiDle of his merit, and from their experience of his 
skill and conduct, had reason to give credit to his con- 
jectures, and to confide in bis success. To these con- 
siderati^s, a third must be added of still more power- 
ful influence. About this lime the Portuguese fleet, 
under Cabral, arrived from the Indies ; and, by the 
richness of its cargo, gave the people of Europe a more 
perfect idea than they had hitherto been able to form, 
of the opulence and fertility of Ihe East. The Portu- 
guese liSid been more fortunate in their discoveries than 
the Spaniards. They had opened a communication with 
countries where industry, arts, and elegance flourished ; 
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and where comnii$hce^ad beendonger establishbilf and 
carried to greater extent, t^n in any region of the 
earf^. Their first voyages thither yielded immediate 
as Wdl as vast returns of profit, in commodities ex- 
beinely precious and in great request. Lisbon became ‘ 
iihmiediately the seat of commerce and wealth ; while 
S^lfin had only the expectation of remote bei^fit, and 
dTfhbire gain, from the western world. Nothing, then, 
could^e more acceptable to the Spaniards than Co- 
lumbus’s offer to conduct them to the East,' by a route 
which he expected -to be shorter, as well a%4ess dan- 
gerous, than thatv^ich the Portuguese had taken. 
Even Ferdinand was roused by such a prospect, and 
warmly approved of the undertaking. 

His fourth fiuj’h^teresting as the object of this voyage 
voyage, nation, Columbus could procure only 

four small barks, the largest of which did not exceed 
seventy tons in burden, for performing it. Accustomed 
to brave danger, and to engage in arduous undertakings 
with inadequate force, he did not hesitate to accept the 
command of this pitiful squadron. His brother Bar- 
tholomew, and his second son Ferdinand, the historian 
of his actions, accompanied him. He sailed from Cadiz 
on the 9th of May, and touched, as usual, at the Ca- 
nary islands ; from thence he proposed to stood 
directly for the continent ; but his largest vessel was 
so clumsy and unfit for service, as constrained him to 
bear away for Hispaniola^ in hopes of exchanging her 
for some ship of the fleet that had carried out Ovando. 
June 29 arrived at St. Domingo, he found 

eighteen of these ships ready loaded, and on the 
point of departing for Spain. Columbus immediately 
-acquainted the governor with the destination of his 
voyage, and the accident which had obliged him to alter 
his route. He requested permission to enter the harbour, 
not only that he might negotiate the exchange of his ship, 
but that he might take shelter during a violent hurri- 
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of which he discerned the ^piNlach Iron various 
prognostics, which his experience andt^ sagacity had 
taught him to observe. On that account, he ad^sed 
him likewise to put od' for some days the departure of 
* the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovaudo refund his 
request, and despised his counsel. Under circumstanees 
in whi<^ humanity would have afforded refuge jto a 
stranger, Columbus was denied admittance into a conn* 
try of which he had discovered the existence and ac- 
quired the possession. His salutary warning, which 
inerited the greatest attention, was regarded as the 
dream of a visionary prophet, who arrogantly pretended 
to predict an event beyond the reach of human fore- 
sight. The fleet set sail for Spain. Next night the 
hurricane came on with dreadful impetuosity. Co- 
lumbus, aware of the danger, took precautions against 
it, and saved his little squadron. The fleet destined 
for Spain met with the fate which the rashness and 
obstinacy of its commanders deserved. Of eighteen 
ships two or three only e.scapod. In this general wreck 
perished Bovadilla, Roldan, and the greater part of 
those who had been the most active in persecuting Co- 
lumbus, and oppressing the Indians. Together with 
themselves, all the wealth which they had acquired by 
their injustice and cruelty ivas swallowed up. It ex- 
ceeded in value two hundred thousand jxsos ; an im- 
mense some at that period, and sufficient not only to 
have screened them from any severe scrutiny into their 
conduct, but to have secured them a gracious reception 
in the Spanish court. Among the ships that e.scaped, 
one had on board all the effects of Columbus which had 
been recovered from the ruins of his fortune. Histo- 
ritins, struck with the exact discrimination of characters, 
as well as the just distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, conspicuous in tho.se events, universally attribute 
them to an immediate interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, in order to avenge the wrongs of an injured 
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man, and. to punish the opp'esAors of an innocent 
pie. Upon the i^orant dnd superstitious race of mha, 
who were witnessis of this occurrence, it made a dif- 
ferent impression. From an opinion which vulgar ad>- 
miration"is%pt,to entertain with respect to persons who ' 
haVe distinguished themselves by their sagacily and in-* 
v^tions, they believed Columbus to be possessed of 
supernatural powers, and imagined that he had con- 
jured' up this dreadful storm by magical art and incan- 
tations, in order to be avenged of his enemies, 

Jniyi4. Columbu^ soon left Hispaniola, iwhere he 
fnv^in”oi m^t with su’dh an inhospitable reception, and 
to^the i®n. stood towards the continent. After a tedious 
dian ocean, and dangerous voyage, he discovered Guanaia, 
an island not far distant from the coast i>f Honduras. 
There he had an interview with some inhabitants of the 
continent, who arrived in a large canoe. They ap- 
peared to be a people more civilized, and who had made 
greater prqgress in the knowledge of useful arts, than 
any whom he had hitherto discovered. In return to 
the inquiries which the Spaniards made, with their 
usual eagerness, concerning the places where the In- 
dians got the gold which they wore by way of orna- 
ment, they directed them to countries situate^ ;to the 
west, in which gold was found in such profusion, that 
it was applied to the most common uses. Instea(i>o£ 
steering in quest of a country so inviting, which would 
have conducted him along the coast of Yucatan to the 
rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was so bent upon his 
favourite spheme of finding out the strait which he sup- 
posed to communicate with the Indian ocean, that he 
bore away to the east towards the gulf of Darien. In 
this navigation he discovered all the coast of the con- 
tinent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to a harbour which, 
on account of itsHseauty and security, he called Porto- 
Bello. He searched, in vain, for the imaginary strait, 

r Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 7. 9. Ilerien/Iec. 1. lib. v. c. 1, S. Life of Colambui, c. 88. 
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Aiioiigh which he expMted^ to make his way into an 
imknown sea ; and though he went on shore several 
times, and advanced into the counti^,^e did not pene 
txate so far as to cross the narrow isthmus which sepa- 
rates the gulf of Mexico from the great souflierQ ocean. 
He was so much delighted, however, with the fCTtilify 
of the cbintry, and conceived such an idea of its weahh, 
from the specimens of gold produced by the natives, 
that he resolved to leave a small colony upon the river 
1503. in the province of Veragua, under the 

command of his brother, and to return himself 
to Spain, in order to procure what was requisite for 
rendering the establishment permanent. But the un- 
governable spirit of the people under his command, 
deprived Columbus of the glory of planting the first 
colony on the continent of America. Their insolence- 
and rapaciousness provoked the natives to take arms, 
and as these were a more hardy and warlike race of 
men than the inhabitants of the islands, tliey cut ofl‘ 
part of the Spaniards and obliged the rest to abandon 
a station which was found to be iintt nable.'* 

This repulse, the first that the Spaniards met 
with from any of the American nations, was 
coast of not the only misfortune tlia*^ befel Columbus ; 

it was followed by a succession of all the disas- 
t 6 r» to which navigation is exposed. Furious liurri- 
canes, with violent storms of thunder and lightning, 
threatened his leaky vessels with destruction ; while his 
discontented crew, exhausted with fatigue, and desti- 
tute of provisions, was unwilling or unable to execute 
his commands. One of his ships pcrislied ; he was 
obliged to abandon another, as unfit for service ; and 
with the “two which remained, he quitted that part 
of the continent, w'hich in his anguish he named the 
Coast of Vexation,^ and bore away' for Hispaniola. 

n Herrera, dec. 1. lib. r. c. 5, A.c. I.ife ulCuluinbus, r. [i[\ tit. Otiedo, lib 
iii. c. 9. 'La Co^ta dc lo% Contrastes. 
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New distr^ses awaited itH9iis Voyage. He was 
driven back by a yiolein tempest from the coast of 
Cuba, his ship%^i^'Toul of one another, and were so 
j much shattered by the Shock, that with the ut- 
\ most difficulty they reached Jamaica, where he 
was obliged to run them aground, to prevent. t||csn from 
sinking. The measure of his calamities seeiiied'now to 
be full. He was cast ashore upon an island at a coosider- 
able distance from the only settlement of the Spsixiiards 
in America. His ships were ruined beyond the possi- 
bility of being repaired. To convey an account of his 
situation to Hispaniola, appeared impracticable ; and 
without this it was vain to expect relief. His genius, 
fertile in resources, and most vigorous in those perilous 
extremities when feeble minds abandon ffiemselves to 
'de.spair, discovered thf only expediei^ which afforded 
any prospect of deliverance. He had recourse to the 
hospitable kindness of the natives, who, considering the 
Spaniard^s^|}eings of a superior nature, were eager, 
on every oBcUsion, to minist^ to their wants. From 
- them he obtained two of tbrir canoes, each formed out 
of the trunk of a single tree hollowed with fire, and so 
misshapen and awkward as hardly to^erit the name 
of boats. In these, which were fit only for creeping 
along the coast, or crossing from one side of a bay to 
another, Mendez, a Spaniard, and Eicschi, a Genoe^ii^ 
two gentlemen particularly attached to Columbus, gal- 
lantly offered to set out for Hispaniola, upon a voyage 
ai^^ove thirty leagues.’ This they accomplished in ten 
days, after surmounting incredible dangers, and en- 
during such fatigues that several of the Indians who 
accompanied them sunk under it, and died. The at- 
tention paid to them by the governor of Hispaniola was 
neither such as their courage merited, nor the distress 
of the persons from^hom they came required. Otando, 
from a mean jealousy of^plumbus, was afraid of allow- 

■ Oviedo, lib. hi. c. 9. 
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ing him to set f<J6t in |l^ under his government. 
This ungenerous passion haiidened his heart against 
every tender sentiment, which reAo^on upon the ser- 
yipes and misfortunes of tliat great man, or compas.sion 
for his own fellow-citizens involved in foe same calami- 
ties, niij g^^ ve excited. Mendez and Fieschi spent eight 
inoufo^^^ soliciting relief for their commander and 
aS^^j^s, without any prospect of obtaining it. 

' ^ Inuring this period, various passions agitated 
sufferings th© mind of Columbus and his companions in 
adversity. At first the expectation of speedy 
deliverance, from the success of Alendez and Fiesclii’s 
voyage, cheered the spirits of tlie most desponding. 
After some time the most timorous began to 
susp^t that they had miscarried in their daring 
attempt. At length, even the most sanguine concluded 
that they had perished. The ray of hope which had 
broke in upon them, m^de their condition appear now 
more dismal. Despair, heightened by difi^pointincut, 
settled in every breast. 'Their last resourde fiad failed, 
and nothing remained bu| the prosjjcct of ending their 
miserable days among naked sa\ ages, far from their 
country and foeir friends. The seamen, in a transport 
of rage, rose in o])en mutiny, threatened the life of Co- 
kunbus, whom they had reproached as the author of all 
,^foeir.gcalamities, spized ten canoes, which he had pur- 
chased from the Indians, and, de.sj>i.sing his remon- 
strances and entreaties, made oil with them to a distant 
part of the island. At the same time, the natives j^gr* . 
mured at the long residence of the Spaniards in Aeir 
country. As their industry was not greater than that 
of their neighbours in Hispaniola, like them they found* 
the burden of supporting so many strangers to be al- 
together intolerable. They began to bring in provi- 
sions with reluctance, they furnishe# them with a spar- 
ing hand, and threatened to withdraw those supplies 
altogether. Such a resolution mu.st have been quickly 
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fatal to ..th6 Spaniards. Kieif 'Safety depended upon 
the good-will of the Indians ; and unless &ey.^eptdd re- 
vive the admir^qjiailnd reverence with which that sim- 
ple people had at first beheld them, destruction wa|k 
unavoidable. (Though the licentious proceedings of' 
the mutineers had, in a great measure, efipMed those 
impressions which had been so favourable ^^Ine Spa- 
niards, the ingenuity of Columbus suggested a chappy 
artifice, that not only restored but heightened the Mgh 
opinion which the Indians had originally entertained 
of them. By his skill in astronomy he knew that there 
was shortly to l)e a total eclipse of the moon. He as- 
sembled all thoprincipal persons of the district around 
him on the day before it happened, and, after reproach- 
ing them for iheir fickleness in withdrawii^ their affec- 
tion and as^tance from men whom they had lately re- 
vered, he told them, tBat the Spaniards were servants 
of the Great Spirit who dwells in heaven, who made 
and governs. the world; that he, offended at their re- 
fusing to support men who w^ the objects of his pe- 
culiar favour, was preparin^to punish this crime with 
exemplary severity, and that very night the moon 
should withhold her light, and appear of a bloody hue, 
as a sign of the divine wrath, and an emblem of the 
vengeance ready to fall upon them. To this marvellous 
prediction some of them listened with the careless iit* 
difference peculiar to the people of America ; others, 
with the credulous astonishment natural to barbarians, 
l^ ^ when the moon began gpradually to be darkened, 
ana lat length appeared of a red colour, all were struck 
with terror. They ran with consternation to their 
houses, and returning instantly to Columbus loaded 
wi^ provisions, threw them at his feet, conjuring him 
to intercede with the Great Spirit to avert the destruc- 
tion with which «they were threatened. Columbus, 
seeming to be moved by their entreaties, promised to 
comply with their dcsir#. The eclipse went off, the 
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moon recovered its splendoiifr, and from Aat day the 
Spaniards were not only furnished profusely with pro- 
visions, but the natives, with superstitious attention, 
avoided every thing that could give them offence.* 

A cruel During those transactions, the^mutineers had 
to iheui” repeated attempts to pass over to Hispa- 

niola in the canoes which they had seized. But, 
from their own misconduct, or the violence of the 
win^s and currents, their efforts were all unsuccessful. 
]^raged at this disappointment, they marched towards • 
that part of the island where Columbus remained, 
threatening him with new insults and danger. While 
they were advancing, an event liappenfed, more cruel 
and afflicting than any calamity which ho dreaded from 
them. The governor ofUispaniola, whoso iiiiiul was 
still filled with some dark suspicions of CoUimbus, sent 
a small bark to Jamaica, not to deliver his distressed 
countrymen, but to spy out their condition. Lest the 
.sympathy of those whom he employed should aflbrd 
them relief, contrary to his intention, he gave the com- 
mand of this vessel to Escobar, an inveterate enemy of 
Columbus, who, adhering to his instructions with ma- 
lignant accuracy, cast anchor at some distance from 
the island, approached the shore in a small boat, ob- 
served the wretched plight of the Spaniards, delivered 
a-letter of empty compliments to the admiral, received 
hisT answer, and departed. W hen tlic Sj)aniards first 
descried the vessel standing towards the island, every 
heart exulted, as if the long-expected hour of their de- 
liverance had at length arrived ; but when it disap- 
peared so suddenly, they sunk into the deepest dejec- 
tion, and all their hopes died away. Columbus alone, 
though he felt most sensibly this w’anton insult which 
Ovando added to his past neglect, retained such com- 
posure of mind, as to be able to cheer liis followers. 

• Life of Colualbu^, c. 103. Herrera, die. 1. lib. ti. c. b, 6 . Bcdboii. HUi. lib. i. 
c. 14. 
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He assMfed-them, that Mendez and Fieschi had reached 
Hispaniola in safety ; that they would speedily procure 
ships to carry them off; but, as Escobar’s vessel could 
not take them all on board, that he had refused to go 
with her, because he was determined never to abandon* 
the faithful companions of his distress. Sopthed with 
the expectation of speedy deliverance, and 'delighted 
with his apparent generosity in attending more to their 
preservation than to his own safety, their spirits re- 
vived, and he regained their confidence." 

Without this confidence he could not have resisted 
the mutineers -^ ho were now at hand. All his endea- 
vours to reclS^those desperate men had no effect but 
to increase their frenzy. Their demands became every 
day more extravagant, and their intentions more vio- 
lent and bloody. The common safety rendered it ne- 
cessary to oppose them with open force. Columbus, who 
had been long afflicted with the gout, could not take the 
field. His brother, the adelantado, marched 
against them. They quickly met. The muti- 
neers rejected with scorn . terms of accommodation, 
which vwere once more offered them, and rushed on 
boldly tb the attack. They fell not upon an enemy 
unprepared to receive them. In the first shock, seve- 
ral of their most daring leaders were slain. The ade- 
lantado, whose strength was equal to his courage, clo.sed 
with their captain, wounded, disarmed, and took him 
prisoner." At sight of this, the rest fled with a das- 
tardly fear suitable to their former *insolence. Soon 
after, they submitted in a body to Columbus, and 
bound themselves by the most solemn oaths to obey all 
his commands. Hardly was tranquillity re-established, 
when the ships appeared, whose arrival Columbus had 
promised with great address, though he could foresee 
it with little certainty. With transports of joy, the 


“ Ijfc of Columbus, c. 104. Herrera, 1. lib. vi. c. 17. 

^ Life of Columbus, c. 107. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 11. 
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Spaniards quitted an island in which the unfieeliiBg jea- 
lousy of Oyaiido had suffered tliem to languish above 
a year, exposed to misery in all its various forms. 

Dis deliver- When they arrived at St. Domingo, the 

trrivaul govcmor, with the mean artihcc of a vulgar 
Hispaniola, mind, that labours to atone for insolence by 
servility, fawned on the man whom he envied, and had 
attempted to ruin. He received Columbus with the 
most studied respect, lodged him in his own house, 
and distinguished him with every mark ot honour. 
But amidst those over-acted demonstrations of regard, 
he could not conceal the hatred and nifdignity latent in 
his heart. He set at liberty the captain of the muti- 
neers, whom Columbus had brought over in chains, to 
be. tried for his crimes ; and threatened such as had ad- 
hered to the admiral with proceeding to a judicial 
inquiry into their conduct. Cohimbu.s .submitted in 
silence to what he could not redress ; but discoveri’d an 
extreme impatience to <juit a country which was under 
the jurisdiction of a man who had treated him, on cvei j 
occasion, with inhumanity and injustice. His 
Stpt. 12. were soon tinislied, and heset .sail 

for Spain with two ships. Disasicrs similar to tho.se 
which had accompanied him through life continued to 
pursue him to the end of his < areer. One of his ves- 
sels being disabled, was soon forced back to St. Do- 
mingo; the other, .shattered by violent storms, sailed 
seven hundred leagues with jurymasts, and 
December, difficulty the port of St. Lucas.^ 

There he received the account of an event the 
most fatal that could have befallen Inm, and 
which completed his mi.slortiincs. Tins was the 
death of his patroness queen Isabella, in whose justice, 
humanitv- and favour, he confided as his la.st rc.source. 
None no'w remained to redress his w rongs, or to reward 
him for his services ^nd suflerings, but I crdiiiand, who 
* Lif'. "f Coliinibii*. c. 108. llcrrcrs. 1. lib. v c. 1*. 
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had sfiiong opposed a&d so often injured him. To so- 
licit a prince &U8 prejudiced against liim, was an oc- 
cupation no less irksome than hopeless. In this, how* 
ever, was Columbus doomed to employ the close of his 
days. As soon as his health was in some degree re- 
established) repaired to court; and though he was 
received thfere with civility, barely decent, he plied 
Ferdinand with petition after petition, demanding the 
punishment of his oppressors, and the restitution of all 
the privileges bestowed upon him by the capitulation 
of 1492. Ferdinand amused him with fair words and 
unmeaning piipmises. Instead of granting his claims, 
he proposed-ldxpedients in order to elude them, and 
spun out the affair with such apparent art, as plainly 
diibovered his intention that it should never be termi- 
nated. The declining health of Columbus flattefed 
Ferdinand with the hopes of being soon delivered from 
an importunate suitor, and encouraged him to persevere 
in this illiberal plan. Nor was he deceived in his ex- 
pectations. Disgusted with the ingratitude of a mo- 
narch whom he had served with such fidelity and suc- 
cess, e^austed with the fatigues and hardships which 
he ha^ndured, and broken with the infirmities which 
these nd brought upon him, Columbus ended his life 
at Valladolid on the 20th of May 1506, in the fifty- 
Deatiiof ninth year of his age. He died with a compo- 
Coiumbus. Qf jujnd suitable to the magnanimity which 
distinguished his character, and with sentiments of 
piety becoming that supreme respect for religion, which 
he manifested in every occurrence of his life.* 

■ Life of Columbus, c. 108. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 13—15. 
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1504 . While Columbus was employed in his last 
cofony in voyagc, scveral events wortliy of notice hap- 
Hispaniola, jjj Hispaniola. The colony there, the 

parent and nurse of all the subsequent establishments 
of Spain in the New World, gradually accpiired tfie 
forlh of a regular and prosperous society. The humane 
solicitude of Isabella to protect the Indians from o[)- 
pression, and particularly the proclamation by which 
the Spaniards were prohibited to compel them to work, 
retarded, it is true, for some time the progress of im- 
provement. The natives, who considered exemption 
from toil as supreme felicity, scorned every allurement 
and reward by which they were invited to labditf* The 
Spaniards had not a sufficient number of handk'Cither 
to work the mines or to cultivate the soil. Several of 
the first colonists, who had been accustomed to the 
service of the Indians, quitted the island, when deprived 
of those instruments, without which they knew not how 
to carry on any operation. Many of the new settlers 
who came over with Ovando, were seized with the dis- 
tempers peculiar to the climate, and in a short space 
above a thousand of them died. At the same time, the 
exacting we-half of the product of the mines as the 
royal sha^ was found to be a demand so exorbitant, 
that no adventurers would engage to work them upon 
snph terms. In oidier to save the colony from ruin, 
Oviindo ventured to relax the rigour of the royal edicts. 
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He made a oew distribution of the Indians 

1505 . 

among the Spani^s, and oom{>elled them to 
labour, for a stated time, ''in digging the minei^ or in« 
cultivating the ground ; but .|q order to screen himself 
from the imputation of having subjected them again to 
servitiide, he enjoinpd their masters to pay them a cer- 
tain sum,, as' the price of their work. He reduced the 
royal s|iare ef.«the gold found <in the mines from the 
half to the third part, and soon after lowered it to a 
fifth, at which it long remained. Notwithstanding Isa- 
bella’S tender concern for the good treatment of the In- 
dians, and Ferdinand’s eagerness to improve the royal 
revenue, Ovando persuaded the court to approve of 
both these regulations.* 

w#wiih But the Indians, after enjoying respite from 
tiiciiiciiBiis. oppression, though during a short mterval, now 
felt the yoke of bondage to’ be so galling, that they 
made several attempts to vindicate their own liberty. 
This the Spaniards considered as rebellion, and took 
arms in order to reduce them to subjection. When war 
is carried on between nations whose state of improve- 
ment is in any degree similar, the means of defence 
bear some proportion to those employed in the attack ; 
and in this equal contest such efibrts must be made, 
such talents are displayed, and such passions roused, 
as exhibit mankind to view in a situation no less strik- 
ing than interesting. It is one of the noblest functions 
of history, to observe and to delineate men at a junc- 
ture when their minds are most violently agitated, and 
all their powers and passions are called forth. Hence 
the operations of war, and the struggles between con- 
tending states, have been deemed by historians, ancient 
as wfj^ as modern, a capital and importa^ article in 
the annals of human actions. But in a contriM between 
ijftked savages, and one of the most ’imrlike of the 
European nalions, where science, courage, iand..^ot-' 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. v. 
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plioeon oo^ $ide^were opposed by ignorance, timidity, 
and aisoTlder on tiie other, a particular detail of events 
would.be. as unpleasant as ihiinstructivc. If tlie sim- 
plicity and innocence of the Indians had inspired the 
Spaniards with ^humanity, had softened the pride of 
superiority into Compassion, and had induced them to 
improve the inhabitants of the New World, instead of 
oppressing them, som§ sudden acts of ymlenoe, like the 
too rigorous chastisements of impatient instructors, 
might have been related without horror. But, unfor- 
tunately, this consciousness of superiority operated in 
a different manner. The Spaniards were advanced so 
far' beyond the natives of America in iin})rovemcnt of 
every kind, that- they viewed them ^vith contempt. 
They conceived the Americans to be animals of an in- 
ferior nature, who were not entitled to the ri^-lits and 
privileges'^f men. In peace, they subjected them to 
servitude. In war, they paid no regard to tlios(‘ Jaws, 
which, a tacit convention between contending na- 
tions, reflate hostility, and set some bounds to its rage. 
They considered them not as men lighting in dcd'ence 
of their liberty, but as slaves, who had revolted against 
their masters. Their caziques, when taken, were con- 
demned, like the leaders of banditti, to the most cruel 
and ignominious punishments; and fill their subjects, 
without regarding the distinction of ranks established 
among them, were reduced to the same state ol abject 
slavery. W^ith such a spirit and sentiments were lio.s- 
tilities carried on against the cazique of Jliguey, a pro- 
vince at Ae eastern extremity of the island. I’Jiis 
war was occasioned by the perfidy of the Spaniards, in 
violating a treaty which they had made with the na- 
tives, an4^ was terminated by hanging up the c^f^ique, 
who def^ited his people with bravery so far superior 
t6; tjiat of hi|i' countrymen, as entitled him to a bettfr 

filWt 

Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 9, Iff*. 
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^The 


^ The nafiY^ that partial 

ich the wotr^^f j^erica were at- 
^ufj^eans (the o£ , shall be 

||^^ward;|^^plainhd), had always the friend- 

ship HP ^^niards; and loaded them '^th benefits. 
But some of the adherents of Roldan having settled in 
her country, were, so much exaspeF||||d^atJb€^fH^ 
Touring to rAtrain their excesses, thiKuey-accN^bedb^ 
of having formed a plan to thi%w off the voke». 
exterminate the Spaniards. (Dvando, thd||j|fc^iiie jlA# 
well what little credit was dflfe to such prgilgateyte, 
marched, without farther inquiry, towards Xaragua, 
wiAi three hundred foot and seventy horsilnj|p.. To 
prevent the Indians from taking alarm JpEphostSe 
appearance, he gave out that his sole inleiklN^n was to 
visit Anacoana, to whom his countrymen had been so 
much indebted, in the most respectful manner, and to 
regulate with her the mode of levying the tribute pay- 
able to the kin^AK Spain. Anacoana, in order to re- 
ceive this illustn|& guest with due honour, assembled 
the principal men in her dominions, to the number of 
ifttee hundred, and advancing at the headL;fi|f;}^ these, 

• _ 1 'I* _ A j 


accompanied bj^ a great crowd of person^ 
rank, she auiK>ined Ovando with song^^tamA 
.cording to ue mode of the country, andti^ 
^o the place of her residence. Thefjtrltt^qH 
sofl^^ays, with all the kindnes$«^^n^| 
and ffiused with the games and sp^HMM 
dm Americans upon occasions of^%Ml|p 
But ”TI||B°* security wlii(;^P||& 
Ovando was d^K^ting the destruction of k 
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cious entmsAtm and mean 

fidy t?hi<5h he scbei^ his 

barbari^^in fonapg it. Under colour of exhibiti^ to 
the Indies die parade of a Eurojieaii tournament .iie 
•advan^ with fa|8 trooj^s, in battle arjrtfcy^tbwardk tSe 
houae ih whicl^ iSiacoana and whq^apttonde^^ 

her, were ass^inbled. The infanTrjirtobk pperi^iott 
all the avenues whipl^led to the villa^«f 
men enccunim^ed the house. These movements were 
the object of admiration without any mixture of ijeUt 
until, upon^^a signal w'hich had been concerted, tlie 
Spaniards suddenly drew their swords, and rushed upon 
the Indians, defenceless, and astonished at an act of 
treachery which exceeded the conccptioi#of iindesign- 
jU^meiL In a momeht Anacoana was secured. All 
h« attendants were seized and bound. Tire was set 
to the hodie ; and without examination or conviction, 
all these unhappy persons, the most illustrious in their 
own couAtry, were consumed in the flames. AnacoSna 
was reai^i^ed for a more ignominious fate. She was 
carried in-chains to St, Domingo, and, after the forma- 
lity of a trial before Spanish judges, she was con- 
demned upon the evidence of those very men who had 
betrayed her, to be publicly hanged.' 

Reduction Overawcd and humbled this atrocious 
dianl and treatment of their princes and jpoblcs, who were 
its effects, objects of their highest reverence, the people 
in all the provinces of Hispaniola submitted, withoiS 
farther resistance, to the Spanish yoke. U pon tlie death 
of Taabidbi all the regulations tending to«|||itigatc the 
rigour^s^^iibeir servitude wxrc forgotten. The small 
gratuit^f^i^l^l^ to them as the price of their labour wa.s 
and at the same time the tasj|| 4ii- 
them were increased. Ovando, 
aiH ^IgHmint, distributed Indians among li ^ 

iiL c. If. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 4,^^|^( do, lib. iti. c. 12. 
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friends In the island. Ferdjnand, to whom the queen 
had left by will one half life revenue arising from the 
settlements in the Ne^iv World, conferred grants of a 
similar nature upon^his courtiers, as tj^edeast expensive 
mode of rewarding their services. They farmed out the ■ 
Indians, of whom they were rendered proprietors, to 
t^eir countiymen «cttled in Hispaniola ; and that 
wretched people, being compelled to labour in order 
to satisfy -the- rapacity of both, the exactions of their 
oppressors no longer knew any bounds. But, barbarous 
as their policy was, and fatal to the inhabitants of His- 
paniola, it produced, for some time, very considerable 
effects. By calling forth the force of a whole nation, 
and exerting At in* one direction, the working of the 
mines was carried bn with amd^ing rapidity and suc- 
cess. During several years, the gold brought into the 
royal smelting-houses in Hispaniola amounted annually 
to four hundred and sixty thousand pesos, above a hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling ; which, if we attend to 
the great change in the value of money siiKe the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century to the present times, 
must appear a considerable sum. Vast fortunes were 
created, of a sudden, by some. Others dissipated in 
ostentatious profusion, what they acquired with facility. 

• Dazzled by both,jiew adventurers crowded to America, 
with the most eager impatience, to share in those trea- 
sures which had enriched their countrymen ; and, not- 
withstanding the mortality occasioned by the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, the colony continued to increase.** 
Pregrestof Ovando gover’icd the Spaniards with wis- 
tbe colony. (Jom and justice not inferior to the rigour with 
which he treated the Indians. He established wqual 
laws,^^and, by executing them with impartiality, accus- 
tomed the people of the eolony to reverenec^Wem. He 
founded several new towpip in differeo|,. parts of &e 
island, and allured inha^tafits to them, by the con- 

4 . 

Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. 10, &c. 
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ces^iop of various immunities. He endeavoured to turn 
the attention of the Spaniards to some branch of in- 
dustry .more useful than that of searching for gold in 
the mines. Some slips of the sugar-cane having been 
• brought from the Canary islands by way of experiment, 
they were found to thrive with such increase in the rich 
soil and warm climate to which they were transplanted, 
that the cultivation of them soon became an object of 
commerce. Extensive plantations were begun ; sugar- 
works, which the Spaniards called from the 

various machinery employed in them, were erected, and 
in a few years the manufacture of tljis commodity was 
the great occupation of tlie inhabitants of Hispaniola, 
and the most considerable source o^tileir wealth.* 
Political The prudent endeavours of Ovando, to pro- 
of®F«dr-" welfare of the colony, were powerfully 

nand. seconded by Ferdinand. The large remittances 
which he received from the New World opened his 
eyes, at length, with respect to the importance of those 
discoveries, which he had hitherto atfected to under- 
value. Fortune, and his own address, having now ex- 
tricated him out of those difficulties in which he had been 
involved by the death of his rjneen, and by liis dis- 
putes with his son-in-law about the government 
of her dominions,^ he had full leisure to turn his attention 
to the affairs o£ America. To his provident sagacity, 
Spain is indebted for many of tho.se regulations which 
gradually formed that system of profound but jealous 
policy, by which she governs her dominions in the New 
World. He erected a court distinguished by the title 
of Cmh dc Contraiaciony or Board of Trade, composed 
of|per8ons eminent for rank and abilities, to whom he 
committed administration of American affair^ This 

board aBsSmbled regularly in Seville, and was invested 
widi a distiuot and exten^^c jurisdiction. He gave a 
regular form to eccleriaatSoal government in America, 

• Oviedo, lib. iy. c. 8. f Hist, of ihc Reign of Charles V. vol. li. p. S.c- 

o 2 
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by nominfiiKiig archbishops, bishops, deans, together 
with clergymen of subordinal^e winks, to take charge of 
the Spaniards estlfift>lished there, as well as of the natives 
who should embrace the Christian faith. But notwith- 
standing the obsequious devotion of the Spanish court 
to the papal see, such was Ferdinand’s solicitude to 
prevent any foreign power from claiming jurisdiction, 
or acquiring influence, in his new dominions, that he 
rSferved to the crown of Spain the sole right of patron- 
age to the benefices in America, and stipulated that no 
.papal bull or mandate should be promulgated there, 
until it was previously examined and approved of by 
his council. With the same spirit of jealousy ,*lie pro- 
hibited any goods^ to be exported to America, or any 
person to settle there, without a special licence from 
tliat council 

But, notwithstanding this attention to the 
tiie police and welfare of the colony, a calamity 
nisJies impended which threatened its dissolution. The 
“ * original inhabitants, on whose labour the Spa- 
niards in Hispaniola depended for their prosperity, 
and even their existence, w^asted so fast, that the ex- 
tinction of the whole race seemed to be inevitable. 
When Columbus discovered Hispaniola, the number of 
its inhabitants was computed to be at least a million.** 
They were now reduced to sixty thousand in the space 
of fifteen years. This consumption of the human spe- 
cies, no less amazing than rapid, was the effect of seve- 
ral concurring causes. The natives of the American 
islands were of a more feeble constitution than the in- 
iiabitants of the other hemisphere. They could neither 
|{erform the same work, nor endure the same fatigue, 
with men whose organs were of a more vigorous con- 
formation. The listless indolence in which- they de- 
lighted to pass their days, as.jit was the effect of their 
debility, contributed likewise to increase it, ^and ren- 

f Herrera, doc. 1. lib. vi. c. 19, 50. >• Ibid. dec. 1, lib. x. c. 15. 
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dered them, from habit as well as coiistitutioii, inca- 
pable of hard labour. The food on which they sub- 
sisted afforded little nourishinont, attd they were ac- 
customed to take it in small quantities, not sufHcient to 
* invigorate a languid frame, and render it equal to the 
efforts-pf active industry. The Spaniards, without at- 
tending to those peculiarities in the constitution of the 
Americans, imposed tasks upon them, which, though 
not greater than Europeans might have performed 
ease, were so disjiroportioncd to their strength, that 
many sunk under the fatigue, and ended their wretched 
days. Others, prompted by impatience and tlespair, 
cut short their own lives with a violent hand. Famine, 
brought on by compelling such numbers to abandon the 
culture of their lands, in order to labour in the mines, 
proved fatal to many. Diseases of various kiinls, some 
occasioned by the hardships to which they we re ex- 
posed, and others by their intercourse with the f'hti1|N 
peans, who communicated to them some ol their peett- 
liar maladies, completed the desolation of the island. 
The Spaniards, being thus deprived of the instruments 
which they were ace.u.stomed to em]>loy, found it impos- 
sible to extend their improvements, or even to carryon 
the works which they had alnvady begun. In 
order to provide an immediate remedy for an 
evil so alarming, Ovaiido pro[)Osed to transport the in- 
habitants of the Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, under 
pretence that they might be civilized with more facility, 
and instructed to greater advantage in the Christian 
religion, if they were united to the Spanish colony, and 
plaSjd under the immediate inspection of the mi.ssioi^ 
aries settled thern,. Ferdinand, deceived by this artP 
fice, or willing to connive at an act of violence which 
policy rebresented as necessary, gave his assent to the 
proposal. Several vessels were fitted out for the Lu- 
cayos, tlte^cominanders of which informed the natives, 
widi whose language they w-crc now well acquainted, 
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tT|^ . they came from a delicious oetlitry, in which the 
dSj^rted ancestoi^^of the In^ns resided, by whom 
thli^-were sent to invite their descendants ' to resort 
diither, tc^artake of the bliss enjoyed there by ha^y 
spirits. That simple people listened with wonder and' 
credulity ; and fond of visiting their relations and 
friends in that happy region, followed the Spaniawfe 
with eagerness. By this artifice, above forty thousand 
wQlfS decoyed into Hispaniola, to share in the suffer- 
ingk' which were the lot of the inhabitants of that island, 
^!>Smd tp mingle their groans and tears with ^ose of that 
•#retch^ race of men.* 

New dis- The Spaniards had, for some time,c£fiTi^ on 
endTsetiie- their operations in the mines of "Hispaniola 
ments. 5^,]^ ardour as well as success, that these 

’Seemed to have engrossed their whole attention. The 
spirit of discovery languished; and, since the last voy- 
'K^e of Columbus, no enterprise of any moment had 
bben undertaken. But as the decrease of the Indians 
rendered it impossible to acquire wealth in that island 
with the same rapidity as formerly, this urged some of 
tl^ more adventurous Spaniards to search for new 
crahtries, where their avarice might be gratified with 
more facility. Juan Ponce de Leon, who commanded 
under Ovando in the eastern district of Hispaniola, 
passed over to the island of St. Juan de Puerto Rico, 
which Columbus had discovered in his second voyage, 
and penetrated into the interior part of the country. 
As he found the soil to be fertile, and expected, from 
some symptoms, as well as from the information of the 
^Hhabitants, to discover mines of gold in the mountains, 
Ovando permitted him to attempt making a settlement 
in the island. This was easily effected by an officer 
eminent for conduct no less than for courafge. In a 
few years Puerto Rico was subjected to the Spanish 
government, the natives were reduced to servitude ; 

* Herfeta, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 3. Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. Ooman Hist. c. 41. 
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and, being treated with the same inconsiderate rig^r 
as their neighbours in Hispaniola, tlic riice of ori||^aI 
inhabitants, worn out 'with fatigue and sudering^< liras 
scion exterminated.'' 

About the same time, Juan Diaz de Solis, in conjunc- 
tion with Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of Cohnnbu.s’s 
briginctl companions, made a vi'yuge to the continent. 
They held the same course which Columbus had taken, 
as far as to the island of Guanaios ; but, stand ing|^m 
thence to the west, they discovered a new and exten- 
sive province, afterward known by the name of^Yucar 
tan, and proceeded a considerable way alongftlie eoMt 
of,^at*country.‘ Though nothing meint)rab!e occur- 
red in this voyage, it deserves notice, because it led to 
discoveries of greater importance. For the same rea- 
son, the voyage of Sebastian de Ocampo must be metS- 
tioned. By the command of Ovando, he sailed round 
Cuba, and first discovered witli certainty, that this 
country, which Columbus once supposed to be a part 
of the continent was a large island."' 

Diego Co- This voySge round ^uba was one of tlic 
luiuiiiis ap- occurrences under the administration ot 
govcTiifir of Gvaudo. tiVer sincfi tin* di'ath ot Coluilibus, 
Rispanioia. Doii Dicgo had b«!en employed in soli- 

citing .Ferdinand to grant him tlicorhccsofvicenjy ami 
admiral in the New World, together with all the other 
immunities and profits which descended to him by in- 
heritance, in consequence of the original capitulation 
with his father. But if these dignities and revenues 
appeared so considerable to Ferdinand, iliat, at the 
expense of being deemed unjust as well as ungratc|^, 
he had wrested them from Columbus, it is not .surpris- 
ing that he should be unwilling to confer them on his 
son. Accordingly, Don Di< go wasted two 
incessant but fruitless irajiortunity. VV eary ot this, he 

, - i;i, r j —4. (ioiii.'ira f 1- TU iatioti <Ic 11. <lr 1«»» 
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endeavoured at length to obtain, by a legal sentence, 
what he could not procure from the favour of an inte* 
rested monarch. He commenced a suit against Ferdi- 
nand before the council which managed Indian affairs, 
and that court, with integrity which reflects honour 
upon its proceedings, decided against the king, and 
sustained Don Diego’s claim of the viceroyalty, toge- 
ther with all the other privileges stipulated in the capi- 
tula^on. Even after this decree, Ferdinand’s repug- 
nance to put a subject in possession of such extensive 
rights, might have thrown in new obstacles, if Don 
Diego had not taken a step which interested very 
powerful persons in the success of his claims. The 
sentence of the council of the Indies gave him a title 
to a rank so elevated, and a fortune so opulent, that he 
found no difficulty in concluding a marriage with 
Donna Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand de Toledo, 
great commendator of Leon, and brother of the duke of 
Alva, a nobleman of the first rank, and nearly related 
to the king. The duke and his family espoused so 
warmly the cause of ^their new ally, that Ferdinand 
could not resist their solicitations. He recalled 

1509 

^ ' Ovando, and appointed Don Diego his succes- 
sor, though, even in conferring this favour, he could 
not conceal his jealousy ; for he allowed him to ^sume 
only the title of governor, not that of vicero^ which 
had been adjudged to belong to him.*' 

Here Rirs Dicgo quickly repaired to Hispaniola, 

to iiispa- attended by his brother, his uncles, his wife, 
°*** “■ whom the courtesy of the Spaniards honoured 
witli the title of vice-queen, and a numerous retinue of 
persons of both sexes, born of good families. He lived 
with a splendour and magnificence hitherto unknown 
in tlie New World ; and the family of Columbus seemed 
now to enjoy the honours and rewards due to his in- 
t^Dtive genius, of which he himself had been cruelly 


" Herrera, dec. 1. lib. rii. c. 4, &c. 
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defrauded. The colony itself acquired new lustre by 
the accession of so many inhabitants, of a different 
rank and character from most of those who had hitherto 
migrated to America, and many of the most illustrious 
families in the Spanish settlements are descended from 
the persons who at that time accompanied Don Diego 
Columbus.® 

No benefits accrued to the unhappy natives from tins 
change of governors. Don Diego was not only autho- 
rized by a royal edict to continue the rcjnirlhnicntos^ or 
distribution of Indians, but the particular number which 
he might grant to every person, according to his rank 
in the colony, was specified, lie availed himself of 
that permission, and soon after he landed at St. Do- 
mingo, he divided such Indians as were still unappro- 
priated, among liis relations and attendants.'’ 

The next care of the new governor was to 
fishery of comply witli an instruction which ho received 
Cubagua. settling a colony in Cu- 

bagua, a small island which Columbus had discovered 
in his third voyage. Though this barren spot liardly 
yielded subsistence to its wretched inhabitants, such 
quantities of those oysters which produce pearls were 
found on its coast, that it did not long escape the in- 
quisitive^ fivarice of the Spaniards, arid became a place 
of considerable resort. Large fortunes were acquired 
by the fishery of pearls, which was carried on \vith ex- 
traordinary ardour. The Indians, especially those from 
the Lucayo islands, were compelled to dive for them ; 
and this dangerous,and unhealthy employment was an 
additional calamity, which contributed not a little to 

the extinction of that devoted race. ^ 

About this period, Juan Diaz dc Sol is and 
voyages. Pinzon sct out, in conjunction, ujron a second 


« Oviedo, lib. ill. c. 1. 
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Tbey stood directly souths towards the equi- 
ail line,- which ^^wzon had formerly crossed, and 
igvaaced as |ar as the fortieth degree of southern lati- 
tude. They were astonished to find that the continent 
of Ai^rica stretched on their right h*and, through all 
this ^t extent of ocean. They landed in different 
places, to take possession in name of their sovereign ; 
but though the country appeared to be extremely fer- 
tile and inviting, their force was so small, having been 
fitted out rather for discovery than making settlements, 
that they left no colony behind them. Their voyage 
served, however, to give the Spaniards more exalted 
and adequate ideas with respect to the dimensions of 
this new quarter of the globe.*^ 

Though it w^as S.bout ten years since Colum- 
bus had discovered the main land of America, 


A settle- 
ment on 
the conti- 
nent at- the Spaniards had hitherto made no settlement 

tempted. What had been so long neg- 

lected was now seriously attempted, and with consi- 
derable vigour ; though the plan for this purpose was 
neither formed by the crown, nor executed at the ex- 
pense of the nation, but carried on by the enterprising 
spdrit of private adventurers. This scheme took its 
rise from Alonso de Ojeda, who had already made two 


voyages as a discoverer, by which he acquired consi- 
derable reputation, but no wealth. But his character 
for intrepidity and conduct easily procured him asso- 
ciates, who advanced the money requisite to defray the 
charges of the expedition. About the same time, 
Diego de Nicuessa, who had acquired a large fortune 
in Hispaniola, formed a similar design. Ferdinand 
encouraged both ; and though he refused to advance 
the smallest sum, was extremely liberal of titles and 
patents. He erected two governments on the conti- 
nent, one extending from Cape de Vela to the gulf of 
iDarien, and the other from that to Cape Gracias a Dios. 


' Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. 9. 
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The former was given to Ojeda, the latter to Nicuessa. 
Ojeda fitted out a ship and two brigantines, with-dup^ 
hundred men; Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hua* 
dfed and eighty men. They sailed about the same time 
‘from St. Domingo for their respective governments. 
In order to give their title to those countries smne ap- 
pearance of validity, several of the most eminent di- 
vines and lawyers in Spain were employed to prescribe 
the mode in which they should take possession of them.* 
There is not in the history of mankind any thing more 
singular or extravagant than the form widen they de- 
vised for this purpose. They instructed those invaders, 
as soon as they landed on the continent, to declare to 
the natives the principal articles of the Christian laith ; 
to acquaint them, in particular, with the supreme ju- 
risdiction of the pope over all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; to inform them of the grant which this holy pon- 
tiff had made of their country to the king of Spain ; to 
require them to embrace the doctrines of that religion 
which the Spaniards made known to them ; and to sub- 
mit to the sovereign whose authority they jn'oclaimed. 
If the natives refused to comply with this reciuisition, 
the terms of which must have been utterly incompr^ 
hensible to uninstructed Indians, then Ojeda and Ni- 
cuessa were authorized to attack lliem with lire and 
sword; fo reduce them, their wives and children, to a 
state of servitude; and to compel them by force to re- 
cognise the jurisdiction of the church, and the autho- 
rity of the monarch, to which they would not volunta- 


rily subject themselves.* 

As the inhabitants of the continent could not 
aateraat. at oncc yield assent to doctrines too refined for 
tending it. uncultivated understandings, and explam- 

edto them by interpreters imperfectly ar rpiaiiitcd with 
their language; as they did not conceive how a foreign 
priest, of whom they had never heard, could have any 

• Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vii. c. li. ‘ 
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right to dispose of their country, or how an unknown 
prince should claim jurisdiction over them as his sub- 
jects; they 6(^ely opposed the new invaders of their 
territories. <5]edaand Nicuessa endeavoured to effect 
by force what they could not accomplish by persuasion.' 
The contemporary writers enter into a very minute de- 
tail in relating their transactions ; but as they made no 
discovery of importance, nor established any permanent 
settlement, their adventures are not entitled to any con- 
siderable place in the general history of a period, where 
romantic valour, struggling with incredible hardships, 
distinguish every effort of the Spanish arms. They 
found the natives in those countries of which they went 
to assume the government, to be of a character very 
different from that of theft countrymen in the islands. 
They were fierce and warlike. Their arrows were dipped 
in a poison so noxious, that every wound was followed 
with certain death. In one encounter they slew above 
seventy of Ojeda’s followers, and the Spaniards, for the 
first time, were taught to dread the inhabitants of the 
New World. Nicuessa was opposed by people equally 
resolute in defence of their possessions. Nothing could 
soften their ferocity. Though the Spaniards employed 
every art to soothe them, and to gain their confidence, 
they refused to hold any intercourse, or to exchange 
any friendly office, with men whose residence among 
them they considered as fatal to their liberty and inde- 
pendence. This implacable enmity of the natives, 
though it rendered an attempt to establish a set- 
tlement in their country extremely difficult as 
well as dangerous, might have been surmounted at 
length by the perseverance of the Spaniards, by the 
superiority of their arms, and their skill in the art of 
war. But every disaster which can be accumulated 
upon the unfortunate, combined to complete their ruin. 
The loss of their ships by various accidents upon an 
unknown coast, the diseases peculiar to a climate the 
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most noxious in all America, the want o£ provisions, 
unavoidable in a country imperfectly cultivated, dissen- 
sion among themselves, and the ihcessa^ hostilities of 
the natives, involved them in a succession of calamities, 
the bare recital of which strikes one with horror. 
Though they received two considerable reinforcements 
from Hispaniola, the greater part of those who had 
engaged in this unhappy expedition perished, in less 
than a year, in the most extreme misery. A few who 
survived, settled as a feeble colony at Santa Maria cl 
Antigua, on the gulf of Darien, under the cominaiul of 
Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, who, in the most de.sperate 
exigencies, displayed such courage and conduct, as 
first gained the confidence of his coiintrynien, and 
marked him out as their leader in more splendid and 
successful undertakings. Nor was he the only adven- 
turer in this expedition who w'ill appear with lustre in 
more important scenes. Francisco Fi/.arro was mie of 
Ojeda’s companions, and in this school of adversity 
acquired or improved the talents which fitted him for 
the extraordinary actions which he alterward per- 
formed. Hernan Cortes, whose nanu: became still 
more famous, had likewise engaged early in tiiis entei- 
prise, which roused all the active youth of Hispaniola 
to arms ; but the good fortune that acconqianicd him in 
Lis subsequent adventures, interpo.''Cd to t>ave him Irom 
the disasters to which his comj>anions were exposed. 
He was taken ill at St. Domingo before the departure ol 
the fleet, and detained there by a tedious indisposition.” 

Conqueit Notwithstanding the unlbi tuiiatc issue of this 
of Cuba, expedition, the Spaniards m ere not deii rred 
from engaging in new schemes of a simdar nature. 
When wealth is acquired gradually by the jicnscvenng 
hand of industry, or accumulated by the slow ojM;ra- 
tions of regular commerce, the meaies employed are so 


• Herrera, dec. 1. Hb.vli. c. 11 , ic. Gomar. IliM. c. iT-SC. 
lib. i. c. 19— *3. P. Martvr, decad. p. 1*9. 
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proportioned to the end attained, that there is nothing^ 
to strike the imagination, and little to urge on the ac- 
tive powers of the mind to uncommon efforts. But 
when large fortunes were created almost instantaneous- 
ly ; when gold and pearls were procured in exchange 
for baubles ; when the countries which produced these 
rich commodities, defended only by naked savages, 
might be seized by the first bold invader ; objects so 
singular and alluring, roused a wonderful spirit of en- 
terprise among the Spaniards, who rushed with ardour 
into this new path that was opened to wealth and dis- 
tinction. While this spirit continued warm and' vigor- 
ous, every attempt either towards discovery or con- 
quest was applauded, and adventurers engaged in it 
with emulation. The passion for new undertakings, 
which characterizes the age of discovery in the latter 
part the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, would alone have been sufficient to prevent the 
Spaniards from stopping short in their career. But 
circumstances peculiar to Hispaniola at this juncture, 
concurred with it in extending their navigation and 
conquests. The rigorous treatment of the inhabitants 
of that island having almost extirpated the race, many 
of the Spanish planters, as 1 have already observed, 
finding it impossible to carry on their works with the 
same vigour and profit, were obliged to look out for 
settlements in some country where people were not yet 
wasted by oppression. Others, with the inconsiderate 
levity natural to men upon whom wealth pours in with 
a sudden flow, had squandered it in thoughtless prodi- 
gality, what they acquired with ease, and were driven 
by necessity to embark in the most desperate schemes, 

in order to retrieve their affairs. From all these 

1511 . 

causes, when Don Diego Columbus proposed 
to conquer the island of Cuba, and to establish a colony 
there, |^any persons of chief distinction in Hispaniola 
engaged with alacrity in the measure. He gave the com- 
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ni&nd of the troops dostiuod for thcit service to Diego 
Velasquez, one of his father’s companions in his second 
voyage, and who, having been long settled in Hispa- 
niola, had acquired an ample fortune, with such repu- 
tetion for probity and prudence, that he seemed to be 
well qualified for conducting an expedition of impor- 
tance. Three hundred men were deemed sufficient for 
the conquest of an island of above seven hundred miles 
in length, and filled with inhabitants. But they were 
of the same unwarlike character with the people of 
Hispaniola. They were not only intimidated b^’ the 
appearance of their new enemies, but unprepared to 
resist them. For though, from the time that the Spa- 
niards took possession of the ad jacent island, there was 
reason to expect a descent on their territories, none of 
the small communities into which Cuba was divided, 
had either made any provision for its own defeiiQe, or 
had formed any concert for their common safety. The 
only obstruction the Spaniards met with was from Ha- 
tuey, a cazique, who had fled from Hispaniola, and 
had taken possession of the east(^rn extremity of Cuba. 
He stood upon the defensive at their first landing, and 
endeavoured to drive them back to rlieir ships. His 
feeble troops, however, were soon broken and dispersed ; 
and he himself being taken prisoner, Velasquez, ac- 
cording to the barbarous maxim of tfie Spaniards, con- 
sidered him as a slave who had taken a’ms against his 
master, and condemned him to the flanu's. Wlien 
Hatuey was fastened to the stake, a hjaneiscun friar 
labouring to convert him, promised him immediate ad- 
mittance into the joys of heaven, if ^ would embrace 
the Christian faith. “ Are there any Spaniards," says 
he, after some pause, in that region pf bliss wlii( li you 
describe?’' — “ Ves,’' replied the monk, “ but only such 
as are worthy and good.” — “ The best of them, returned 
the indignant cazique, “have neither worth i^r good- 
ness : I will not go to a place where 1 may meet with 
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one of that accursed race.”* This dreadful example of 
vengeance strupk.- the people of Cuba with such terror, 
that they sc^rc^y gave any opposition to the progress 
of their invaders ; and Velasquez, without the loss of a 
man, annexed this extensive and fertile island to the 
Spanish monarchy.^ 

Diacovery The facility witli which this important con- 
of Florida, qyggt was Completed, served as an incitement 
to other undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon, having 
acquired both fame and wealth by the reduction of 
Puerto Rico, was impatient to engage in some new 
enterprise. He fitted out three ships at his own 
****' expense, for a voyage of discovery, and his re- 
putation soon drew together a respectable body of fol- 
lowers. He directed his course towards the Lucayo 
islands ; and after touching at several of them, as well 
as of the Bahama isles, he stood to the south-west, and 
discovered a country hitherto unknown to the Spa- 
niards, which he called Florida, either because he fell 
in with it on Palm Sunday, or on account of its gay and 
beftutiful appearance. He attempted to land in dif- 
ferent places, but met with such vigorous opposition 
from the natives, who were fierce and M'arlike, as con- 
vinced him that an increase of force was requisite to 
effect a settlement Satisfied with having opened a 
communication with a new country, of whose value and 
importance he conceived very sanguine hopes, he re- 
turned to Puerto Rico, through the channel now known 
by the name of the gulf of Florida. 

It was not merely the passion of searching for new 
countries that prompted Ponce de Leon to undertake 
this voyage ; he was influenced by one of those vision- 
ary ideas, which at that time often mingled with the 
spirit of discovery, and rendered it more active. A 
tradition prevailed among the natives of Puerto Rico, 


* 1). de las Casas, p. 40. 
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that in the isle of Bimini, one of the Lncayos, there was 
a fountain of such wonderful virtec^^as to renew tfie 
youth, and recall the vigour* of every< [fcrsoii who 
bathed in its salutary waters. In hopes of finding this 
•grand restorative, Ponce de Le<^ and his followers 
ranged tlirougli the islands, searching with fruitless 
solicitude and labour, for the fountain which was the 
chief object of their expedition. That a tale so fahniuus 
should gain credit among simple uninstrncted Indians 
is not surprising. That it should make any impression 
upon an enlightened people appears, in the [ircsent ago, 
altogether incredible. The fact, howeviT, is certain ; 
and the most authentic Spanish historians mention this 
extravagant sally of their credulous countrymen. The 
Spaniards, at that period, were engaged in a cancer of 
activity which gave a romantic turn to tlunr imagina- 
tion, and daily presented to them strange an‘tl Iftatvel- 
lous objects. A New World was opened to their view. 
They visited islands and continents, of whose* existence 
mankind in former ages had no conception. In those, 
delightful countries nature scM'ined to assuiuc atiedier 
form : every tree and plant and animal was different 
from those of the ancient hemisplicre. Tliey seemed 
to be transported into enchanted ground ; and after the 
wonders which they had seen, notliing, in the warmth 
and novelty of tlieir admiration, appeared to them so 
extraordinary as tohd^beyond beliel’. If the rapid suc- 
cession of new and striking scenes made such inifircs- 
sioii even upon tlic sound understanding ol Columbus, 
that he boasted of having found the scat of Paradise, it 
will not appear strange that Ponce do Leoii should 
dream of discovering the fountain of youth/ 

Soon after the expedition to Florida, a dis- 
r/mZa covery of nnJfch greater importance wa.s made 
in Dancii. another part of America. Balboa having 

« P. Mart%r, dccad. p. 202 Eliwivv jinri U Hut. dc la Jjjorid,'i, p.ir 
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been raised to the government of the small colctny at 
Santa Maria in Darien, by the voluntary suffrage of his 
associates, was so extrelnely desirous to obtain from the 
crown a confirmation of their election, that he dis- 
patched one of his oflacers to Spain, in order to solicit a 
royal commission, which might invest him with a legal 
title to the supreme command. Conscious, however, that 
he could not expect success from the patronage of Fer- 
dinand’s ministers, with whom he was unconnected, or 
from negotiating in a court to the arts of which he was a 
stranger, he endeavoured to merit the dignity to which 
he aspired, and aimed at performing some signal ser- 
vice that would secure him the preference to every com- 
petitor. Full of this idea he made frequent inroads into 
the adjacent country, subdued several of the caziques, 
and collected a considerable quantity of gold, which 
abounded more in that part of the continent than in the 
islands. In one of those excursions, the Spaniards 
conilklided with such eagerness about the division of 
some gold, that they were at the point of proceeding to 
acts of violence against one another. A young cazique 
who was present, astonished at the high value which 
they set upon a thing of which he did not discern the 
use, tumbled the gold out of the balance with indigna- 
tion ; and, turning to the Spaniards, “ Why do you 
quarrel (says he) about such a trifle ? If you are so 
passionately fond of gold, as tb abandon your own 
country, and to disturb the tranquillity of distant nations 
for its sake, I will conduct you to a region where the 
metal which seems to be tlie^ chief object of your ad- 
miration and desire is so common that the meanest uten- 
sils are formed of it.” Transported with what they 
heard, Balboa and his companions inquired eagerly 
where this happy country lay, aSd how Aey might ar- 
rive at it. He informed them that at the distance of six 
suns, ^at is, of six days’ joulifey, towards the south, 
they should discover anotl^r ocean, near to which this 
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wealtb y kin^doin was situated: but if they intended to 
attack that powerful state, they must assemble forces 
far superior in number and strength to those witli which 
they now aj^peared.' 

• The This was tlie first iiilbrmati<»n which the 

Spaniards received eoncerning the ^reat south- 
forms. ocean, or the opulent and extensive eounlry 

known afterward by the name of IVnai. Balboa had 
now before him objects suited to his boundless ambi- 
tion, and the cnterprisiiu^* ardour of his *^onius. Ue 
immediately eoncluded the ocean which the ca/.ic]ii(' 
mentioned, to be that of wdiich Colnmbns bad searchetl 
without success in lliis part ol Aiiicriea, in hopes ol 
opening a more direct communication with tin* I'^ast 
Indies ; and he conje(!tur(^d tliat the rich lerritory whieli 
had been described to liim must be j>art of that vast ami 
opulent regfion of the earth. Blatcd with llie idea ol 
performing wliat so great a man had attempted iu vain, 
and eager to accomplish a discovery whieii 
would be no less acceptable to the king than benelieiul 
to his country, he was impatient until Jie could set out 
upon this enterprise, in comparison ol which all lii.N 
former exploits appeared incon.sidi'rable. liut previous 
arrangement and preparation were requisite to ensure 
success, lie began with courting and securing the 
friendship of the neighbouring raziques. He sent .some 
of his officers to Hi.spaniola with a large quantity of 
gold, as a proof of his past success, and an oarne.st ol 
his future hopes. By a proper distribution of this, they 
secured the favour of the governor, and allured volun- 
teers into the service- A considerable reinforcement 
from that island joined him, and he thought hiinsell iu 
a condition to attempt the discovery. 

The isthnms of Darien is not al>ove sixty 
if miles in breadth ; hut this neck of laud, which 
cuiiug.i togeth#sthc continents of N<^tb and 

• Hrrrrra. 1. lili i> i' * a,^»r«, c. 60. C. -M.flfr, d«. j>. I »'*• 
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South America, is strengthened by a chain of lofty 
mountains stretching through its whole extent, which 
render it a barrier of solidity sufficient to resist the im- 
pulse of two opposite oceans. The mountains are co- 
vered with forests almost inaccessible. The valleys in 
that moist clinftite, where it rains during two-thirds of 
the year, are marshy, and so frequently overflowed, that 
the inhabitants find it ijecessary, in many places, to 
build thf^ houses upon trees, in order to be elevated at 
some dist^tice from the damp soil, and the odious rep- 
tiles engendered in the putrid waters.'’ Large rivers 
rush down with an impetuous current from the high 
grounds. In a region thinly inhabited by wandering 
savages, the hand of industry had done nothing to 
mitigate or correct those natural disadvantages. To 
march across this unexplored country with no other 
guides but Indians, whose fidelity could be little trusted, 
was, on all these accounts, the boldest enterprise on 
whidr the Spaniards had hitherto ventured in the New 
World. But the intrepidity of Balboa was .such as dis- 
tinguished him among his countrymen, at a pe- 
riod when every adventurer was conspicuous for 
daring courage. Nor was bravery his only merit ; he was 
prudent in conduct, generous, affable, and possessed of 
those popular talents which, in the most desperate un- 
dertakings, inspire confidence and secure attachment. 
Even after the junction of the volunteers from Hispa- 
niola, he was able to muster only a hundred and ninety 
men for his expedition. But they were hardy veterans, 
inured to the climate of America, and ready to follow 
him through every danger. A thousand Indians at- 
tended them to carry their provisions ; and to complete 
their warlike array, they took with them several of 
those fierce dogs, which were no less formidable than 
destructive to their naked enemies. 

Balbq|L set out upon this imjtortant expedition on 

P. Mirtjr, dec. p. 158. 
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DiscoTcri September, about the time that the 

the South periodical rains began to abate. He proceeded 
by sea, and without any difficulty, to the ter- 
ritories of a cazique whose friendship he had gained ; 


but no sooner did he begin to ailvancc into the interior 
part of the country, than he was rctardl^ by every ob- 
stacle, which he had reason to appreliend, from tlie 
nature of the territory, or the disposition of its inhabi- 
tants. Some of the caziques, at Iiis appro<a^h. tied to 
the mountains with all their people, and earried otl or 
destroyed whatever could afford subsistence to his 
troops. Others collected their subjects, in order to 
oppose his progress, and he quickly perceived what an 
arduous undertaking it was to ccuiduct such a body ol 
men tlirough hostile nations, acTC)ss swamps, and rivers, 
and woods, which had never been passed but by strag- 
gling Indians. But by sharing in every burdshipwilh 
the meanest soldier, by appearing the foremost to meet 
every danger, by promising confidently to bis troops 
the enjoyment of honour and ricluis superior to wliat 
had been attained by the mo.st successful of their coun- 
trymen, he inspired them with sucli enthusiastic reso- 
lution, that they followed him without murmuring. 
When they had penetrated a good way into the, moun- 
tains, a powerful cazique a[)pcarefl in a narrow pass, 
with a numerous body ol bis subjects, to obstruct their 
:)rogTCSS. But men who had .Mirmouiiled .so many 
obstacles, despised the opposition ol sue h lecble cne- 
nies. They attacked them with iinpciuo.sity, and liav- 
ng dispersed them with much ease and gri^at slaughter, 
continued their march. Though their guides liad rc- 
)resentcd the breadth of the isthmus to be only a jour- 
ley of six days, they had already spent t vM nty-five in 
breing their way through the woods and niountain.s. 
Vlany of them were to sink umh r >uch iinintcrrupted 
ati^ue in that sultry climate, sevi ral \v(»re taken ill of 
he 'dysentery and other diseases frequent in that conn- 
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try, and all became impatient to reach the period of 
their labours and sufferings. At length the Indians 
assured them, that from the top of the next mountain 
they should discover the ocean which was the object 
of their wishes. When, with iq&mte toil, they had 
climbed up the greater part of thaw^p ascent, Balboa 
commanded his men to halt, ai^d advanced alone to the 
summit, that he might bj^the first who should enjoy a 
spectacl&which he had so long desired. As soon as 
he behen^he South sea stretching in endless prospect 
below him, he fell on his knees, and lifting up his hands 
to heaven, returned thanks to God, who had conducted 
him to a discovery so beneficial to his country, and so 
honourable to himself. His followers, observing his 
transports of joy, rushed forward to join in his wonder, 
exultation, and gratitude. They held on their course 
to the shore with great alacrity, when Balboa advanc- 
ing up to the middle in the waves with his buckler and 
sword, took possession of that ocean in the name of the 
king his master, and vowed to defend it, with these 
arms, against all his enemies 

That part of the great Pacific or Southern ocean, 
which Balboa first discovered, still retains the name of 
the gulf of St. Michael, which he gave to it, and is 
situated to the east of Panama. From several of tlie 
petty princes, who governed in the districts adjacent to 
that gulf, he extorted provisions and gold by force of 
arms. Others sent them to him voluntarily. To these 
acceptable presents, some of the caziques added a con- 
siderable quantity of pearls ; and he learned from them, 
with much satisfaction, that pearl oysters abounded in 
the sea which he had newly discovered. 

He re- Together with the acquisition of this wealth, 

rama'tion Served to soothe and encourage his fol- 

concern- lowers, lie rcccived Accounts which confirmed 
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ing a more his sanguine hopes of future and more extensive 
benefits from the expedition. All the people on 
tlic coast of the South sen concurred in inform- 
ing him that there was a mighty and opulent kingdom 
situated at a consi^^p^ble distaiioe towards the south- 
east, the inhabitantsfm wliich had tame animals to carry 
their burdens. In ordeiPto give the Spaniards an idea 
^f these, they drew upon the the tigurc of the Lla - 
mas or sheep, afterward found in Peru, ^ich the 
Peruvians had taught to perform such scrvicH'ns they 
described. As the Llama, in its form, nearly resembles 
a camel, a beast of burden deemed peculiar to Asia, 
this circumstance, in conjunction witli the discovery of 
the pearls, another noted production of that country, 
tended to confirm the Spaniards in their mistaken the- 
ory with respect to the vicinity of the New World to 
the East Indies.*^ 

Obliged . But thougli the information wliich Balboa 
torciurn. received from the people on the (toast, as well as 
his own conjectures and Iiopes, rcndcTcd Jiiin cxtn^mely 
impatient to visit this unknown cuiintry, his prudence 
restrained him from attempting to invade it with a 
handful of men, exhausted with latiguo, and weakened 
b}^ diseases.*' He detenu imtd to lead back liis followers, 
at present, to their settlement of Santa Maria in Darien, 
and to return next season with a force more adccpiate 
to such an arduous euterpri.se. In orde r to accpiirc a 
more extensive knowledge, of the i.stliinus, he marched 
back by a diftbrent route, which Ik loiind to bo no less 
dangerous and difficult than that wliich he had formerly 
taken. But to men elated with ce.ss, and animated 
with 1io;jc, nothing is in^urmoiintahh^. Balboa 

1 . 314 . ^ 

returned to Santa Maria, from which he had 
been absent four months, with greater glory and more 
treasure than the Spaniarfls had acijuired in any expe- 
dition in tlie New World, of Balboa's officers 


II' rrtis '\tQ. 1. lib. c. S. 
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distinguished themselves more in this service than 
Francisco. Pizarro, or assisted with greater courage and 
ardour in opening a communication with those coun- 
tries, in which he was destined to act soon a most 
illustrious part.*^ 

Fedrarias Ji^lhoa’s first care was to send infonnation 
gSJemor'* SfJkin of the impottant discovery which he 
of Darien, j made ; and to demand a reinforcement of 
a thousaij^ inen, in order to attempt the conquest of that 
opulent tlOuntry, concerning which he had received 
such inviting intelligence. The first account of the 
discovery of the New World hardly occasioned greater 
joy, than the unexpected tidings that a passage was at 
last found to the great southern ocean. The commu- 
nication with the East Indieet^l^ a course to the west- 
ward of the line of demarcaetfon drawn by the pope, 
seemed now to be certain. The vast wealth which 
flowed into Portugal from its settlements and conquests 
in that country, excited the envy and called forth the 
emulation of other states. Ferdinand hoped now to 
come in for a share in this lucrative commerce, and in 
his eagerness to obtain it, was willing to make an effort 
beyond what Balboa required. But even in this exer- 
tion, his jealous policy, as well as the fatal antipathy of 
Fonseca, now bishop of Burgos, to every man of merit 
who now distinguished himself in the New World, were 
conspicuous. Notwithstanding Balboa’s recent ser- 
vices, which marked him out as the most proper person 
to finish that great undertaking which he had begun, 
Ferdinand was so ungenerous as to overlook these, and 
to appoint Pedrarias Davila, governor of Darien. He 
gave him the command of fifteen stout vessels, and 
twelve hundred soldiers. These were fitted out at the 
public expense, with a liberality which Ferdinand had 
never displayed in any former armament destined for 
the New World ; and such was the ardour of the Spa- 

Ulcrrcra, dec. 1. lib. x. c. S — 6. Gumarii|C C4. F. Marlyr, dec. p. 929, &c. 
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nish gentlemen to follow a leader who was About to 
conduct them to a country, where, ns fame reported, 
they had only to throw their nets into the sea and draw 
out gold," that fifteen hundred embarked on board the 
fleet, and if they had not been restrainetl, a much greater 
number would have engaged in the ser\ ice#> 

Pedrarias reached the gulf of Darien ^x^hout any 
remarkable accident, and immediately sent some of his 
principal officers ashore to inform Balboa of his arrival, 
with the king’s commission, to be governor of the 
colony. To their astonishment, they found balbos^ of 
whose great exploits they had heard so much, and of 
whose opulence they had formed such high ideas, clad 
in a canvass jacket, and wearing coarse hempen sandals 
used only by the meanest peasants, einploj'ctl, together 
with some Indians in thatching his own hut with reeds. 
Even in this simple garb, which corresjamded .so ill 
with the expectations and wishes of his new guests, 
Balboa received them wifh dignity. The fame of his 
discoveries had drawn so many adventurers from the 
islands, that he could now muster four hundred and fifty 
men. At the head of those daring veteran.s, he wa-s 
more than a match for the forces which Pedrarias 
brought with him. But though his troops murmured 
loudly at the injustice of the king in superseding their 
commander, and complained that strangers would now 
reap the fruits of their toil and suceess, Balboa sub- 
mitted with implicit obedience to the will of his sove- 
reign, and received Pedrarias with all the deference 
due to his character.’ 

Diswnsioii Notwithstanding this nu^deration, to whicli 

his 
tf» 

m- 

mand of Nicuessa, and impciscd a rr>n.siderablc fine 

f Iftrrcin liec. 1. lib. 1 . c. 1 i- »*. Mutt w, dt t. p. 177 . IVfi. 

' Hcrrt'f.t, dt'C 1- lib. x.t. 1 i, 1 1. 


Pedrarias owed the peacc-able (xissession of 
government, he appointed a judicial inquiry 
be made into Balboa’s conduct, while under th<‘ co 
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upo^ hi^t the irregularities of which he 

had theD*been’^g‘i|^'^^^Balboa felt sensibly the morti- 
^s^on of being si^jected to trial and to punishment 
in a place where he had so lately occupied the first sta- 
tion. Pedrarias could not conceal his jealousy of his 
superior merit; so that the resentment of the one, and 
the envy of the other, gave rise to dissensions extremely 
detrimental to the colony. It was threatened with a 
calamity still more fatal. Pedrarias had landed 
. ^ in Darien at a most unlucky time of the year, 
a1><||ilti(the middle of the rainy season, in that part of the 
tolldd^zone where the clouds pour down such torrents 
as are unknown in more temperate climates.^ The vil- 
lage of Santa Maria was seated in a rich plain, envi- 
roned with marshes and woods. The constitution of 
Europeans was unable to withstand the pestilential in- 
fluence of such a situation, in a climate naturally so 
noxious, and at a season so peculiarly unhealthy. A 
violent and destructive malady carried off many of the 
soldiers who accompanied Pedrarias. An extreme 
scarcity of provision augmented this distress, as it ren- 
dered it impossible to find proper refreshment for the 
sick, or the necessary sustenance for the healthy.' In 
the space of a month, above six hundred persons pe- 
rished in the utmost misery. Dejection and despair 
spread through the colony. Many principal persons 
solicited their dismission, and were glad to relinquish 
all their hopes of wealth, in order to escape from that 
pernicious region. Pedrarias endeavoured to divert 
those who remained from brooding over their misfor- 
tunes, by finding them employment. With this view, 
he sent several detachments into the interior parts of 
the country, to levy gold eunong the natives, and to 
search for the mines in which it was produced. Those 
rapacious adventurers, more attentive to present gain 


^ Richard Hist. Naturclle dc TAir, torn. i. p. 204. 
HerrerR, dec. 1. lib. x. c. J4. P. Murt.yr, decad. p. 272. 
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than to the means of facilitating -th^p^J^ilurc 
plundered without distinction w i i t li(i ^ tliey murched! 
Regardless of the alliancc.s which Balboa had nfttda 
with several of the caziqnes, they stripped them of 
every thing valuable, and treated them, as well as their 
subjects, with the utmost insolence and criielt}'. By 
their tyranny and exactions, which Pedrarias, either 
from want of authority or inclination, did not restrain, 
all the country from the gulf of Darien to the lake of 
Nicaragua was desolated, and the Spaniards were in- 
considerately deprived of the advantages wliirlu^t^lyy 
might have derived from the friendship of the nafevi^, 
in extending their conquests to the South sea. Balboa, 
who saw with concern that such ill-judged proceedings 
retarded the execution of his favtuirite scheme, sent 
violent remonstrances to Spain against the imprudent 
government of Pedrarias, which had ruined a happy 
and flouri.shing colony. Pedrarias, on the other hand, 
accu.sed him of having deceived the king, by magnify- 
ing his own exploits, as well as by a false rcpr(!scntation 
of the opulence and value of the country.'" 

Violent Ferdinand became sensible at length of his 
In.'.T*"'' imprudence in superseding the. most active and 
.-iiiaiii-t experienced olKcer he, had in the New VV'orld, 
and, by way of compensation to Balboa, ap- 
pointed him AdelaiUado, or Lieutenant-governor of the 
counti'ies upon the South .sea, with very extensive pri- 
vileges and authority. At the same time he enjoined 
Pedrarias to support Balboa in all his operatioas, and 
to consult with him concerning every measure which 
he himself pursued. But to eifert such a sud- 
den transition from inveterate enmity to jn rfect 
confidence, exceeded Ferdinand's power. IVdrarias 
continued to treat his rival with iK'glect; and Balboa’.s 
fortune being exhausted by the payment ol' his fine, and 

IFcrrcra, cicr. i. lih. x. c. l.i. drc- t. i. I. Axc. (foiuArB, t. 6r.. P. AlAriyi, 
rlct. 3 . c. lf>. R^iacion dc B. dc |». 12. 
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other exactions of Pedrariaa^ he could not make suit- 
able preparations for t&king possession of his new go- 
vernment. At length, by the interposition and exhor- 
tations of the bishop of Darien, they were brought to a 
reconciliation ; and, in order to cement this union more 
‘ firmly, Pedrarias agreed to give his daughter in mar- 
riage to Balboa. The first effect of their con- 
cord was, that Balboa was permitted t^ make 
several small incursions into the country. Th^e he 
coi^ucted with such prudence, as added to the reputa- 
ti^ Which he had already acquired. Many adven- 
turen fesorted to him, and, with the countenance and 
aid of Pedrarias, he began to prepare for his expedition 
to the South sea. In order to accomplish this, it was 
necessary to build vessels capable of conveying his 
troops to those provinces which he purposed to invade. 
After surmounting many obstacles, and endur- 
ing a variety of those hardships which were the 
portion of the conquerors of America, he at length 
finished four small brigantines. In these, with three 
hundred chosen men, a force superior to that with 
which Pizarro afterward undertook the i^same expedi- 
tion, he was ready to sail towards Peru, when he re- 
ceived an unexpected message from Pedrarias." As 
his reconciliation with Balboa had never been cordial, 
the progress which his son-in-law was making revived 
his ancient enmity, and added to its rancour. He 
dreaded the prosperity and elevation of a man whom 
he hMd injured so deeply. He suspected that success 
wtStild encourage him to aim at independence upon his 
jurisdiction ; and so viol tttly did the passions of hatred, 
fear, and jealousy, opei^te‘upon his mind, that, in or- 
der to gratify his vengeance, he scrupled not to defeat 
an enterprise of the gr^test moment to his country. 
Under pretexts which were false, but plausible, he desired 
Balboa to postpone his voyage for a short time, and to 

” Hcm'ia, dec. 2. lib. i. c.'5. Mb. ii. c. 11. 13. 21. 
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repair to Ada, in order that he might have an interview 
with him. Balboa, with the unsuspicious confidence 
of a man conscious of no crime, instantly ol>e5^ed the 
summons ; but as soon as he entered the place, lie was 
arrested by order of Pedrarias, whose impatience to 
satiate his revenge did not suftbr him to languish long 
in confinement. Judges were immediately appointed 
to proceed to his trial. An accusation of disloyalty to 
the kiiig, and of an intention to revolt against the go- 
vernor, was preferred against him. Sentence ol’ dealli 
was pronounced ; and though the judges who pas 
seconded by the Avhole colony.» interceded warmly for 
his pardon, Pedrarias continued inexorable; and the 
Spaniards beheld, with astonishment and sorrow, the 
public execution of a man whom they universally 
deemed more capable than any who had borne com- 
mand in America, oflorming and accomplishing great 
designs.” Upon his death, the exj)e(lition which he 
had planned w'as relinquished. Pedrarias, notwith- 
standing the violence and injustice of liis proceedings, 
was not only screened from jiunishmcnt by the jiower- 
ful patronage of the bishop of Burgos and other cour- 
tiers, but continued in power. Soon after he obtained 
permission to remove the colony from its unwholesome 
station of Santa Maria to Panama, on the opposite side 
of the isthmus; and though it did not gain much in 
point of healthfiilnes> by the change, the commodious 
situation of this new settlement contributed greatly to 
facilitate the subsequent conquests of tin- Spaniai^d^ in 
the extensive countries situated upon the southciii 
ocean. 

During these transactions in Darien, the his- 
Newdis- tory of which it was proper to carry on m an 
covencs. tenur, several important events 

occurred with respect to the discovery, the conquest, 
and governiTicnt, of other provinces in the New World. 

“ Herrera, dec. t. lib. ii.e. 31, ff. '* ibid. lib. ir. c. 1. 
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Ferd^and was sq intent ppening a ccnhinunica- 
tion Molucca or Spice Isluids by the west, 

that, iiip|^^yeaT 1515, he fitted oUt'^H^^ships at his 
own ellipse, ih order to attempt stt'ch a voyage, and 
pive the command of then} to Juan Diaz de Solis, who 
was deemed one of the most skilful navigators in Spain. 
He stood along the coast of South America, and on the 
1st of January 1510, entered a riiH H| ''Which he Called 
Janeiro, where an extensive comi|^i^ is noy^leatried 
on. From thence he proceeded to ‘'a spacious,. b§,y, 
wK^phe supposed to be the entrance into asti;|^lhat 
coltlBhinicated with the Indian ocean; but, npSl^^- 
vaniring farther, he |b«nd it to be the mouth ofRtO^ de 
JPlata, one of the vast rivers by which the southern iiiliD- 
of America is watered. In endeavouring to make 
%J^|^cent in this country, De Solis and several of his 
dHtW were slain by the natives, who, in sight of the 
ships, cut their bodies in pieces, roasted and devoured 
them. Discouraged with the loss of their commander, 
and terrified at this shocking spectacle, the surviving 
Spaniards set sail for Europe, without aiming at any 
farther discovery.’* Though this attempi proved abor- 
tive, it was not withouj^ benefit. It turned the atten- 
tion ofijifenious men to this course of navigation, and 
”^reparew the way for a more fortunate voyage, by 
whicli a few years posterior to this period, the great 
design that Ferdinand had in view was accomplished. 
State of Though the Spaniards were thus actively 
employed in extending their discbverip8..and 
settlements in America, they still conn4ered 
Hispaniola as their n mi cioal colony, Ad the seat of 
government. Don DiiPb Columbus wanted neither 
inclination nor abilities to have rendered the members 
of this colony, who w^ most immediately under his 
jurisdiction, j>rosperou8 and happy. But he was cir- 
cumscribed in all his opera<iq|is by the suspicious policy 

4 Herrera, dec. 9. lib. i. c. Martyr, dec. p. Si7. 
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of Ferdinand, who occasion, and und^r pre- 

texts the most frivolous, te&enched his privUe^s, nnH 
oncourage'd.thf^^reasurer, the judges, and^’ob^^ subor- 
dinate officers, t6 counteract his n)casures^|fjin^ to dis- 
pute his authority. Th^ most valuable p^rogative 
which the gorernor possessed, was that of distributii^^ 
Indians among Ibe Spaniards settled in the island. The 
rigofoiis servitEB||.pf those unhappy men liaving been 
• but^iide mitigafra^y all tlie regulations in tlu ir I’avour, 
of patceiling out such necessarv instrunieiiLs 
ofilil^ur at pleasure, secured to the goveriKU' g||^in- 
fteinte in the colony. In order to strip him ol^his, 
.Ferdinand created a new ofKcoi yith tlie power of dis- 
4ribitting tlie Indians, and bestowed it upon Rodrijjc) 
Albuquerque, a relation of Zapata, his conlide.ntialj^-? 
nister. Mortified with the injustice, as well as iudtgi||^' 
of this invasion upon his rights, in a jiuiirt so cssontw, 
Don Diego could no longer remain in a placi* where 
his power and consequence were almost annihilated. 
He repaired to Spain with the vain hopes of obtaining 
redress.' Albuquerque entered upon his oHicc with all 
the rapacitytiDf an indigent adventurer, impatient to 
amass wealth. IIe^t)egau with taking the exact number 
of Indians in the island, and found tlrat, ^om sixty 
thousand, who, in the year lo08, survived afll^^ll theif 
sufl’erings, they w^^re now reduced <o fourteen thousand. 
These he threw into separate divi.sions or lots, and be- 
stowed them upon such as were willing to purchase! 
them at the highest price. By this arbitrary 
ti<&^ several of tlie natives were removed frorti'^eir 
original habiflttion, many w^ej^aken from their ancient 
nftasters, and all of them .suN^Bcd to heavier burdens, 
and to more intolerable labour, in order to reimburse 
their new proprietors. additional calamities 

completed the misery, and hastened on the extinction 
of this wretched and innocent race of men.* 

' Herrem, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 5, lib.M. 12. * Ibid. d<x. 1. lib. k. c. It. 
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the hearS^ oj^all who retain||d any senfimOTts. of huma- 
nity. From the time that ecclesiastics were sent as in- 
structors into America,^hey perceived that the^|^^ur 
with which their countrymen tre^d the natii>%ii^h»V 
dered their ministry altogetlfel^rultless. The 
arieSj^in conformity to the mild spirij^Hf that religiS^ 
wh^ytiiey were employed to publish, early ren[;>o%,, 
strsiPa against the maxims of the planters with respec^^; 
to &e Americans, a^n^^ndemne^the rcpartimientoSf or 
^tributiom, by whicn they we^^ven up as slaves to 
^j^ir conquerors, as no less contrary to natural justice 
mnd the precepts of Christianity, than to sound policy. 
•The Dominicans, to whom the instruction of the Ame- 
ricans was originally committed, were most vehement 
in testifying against the repartimientos. ' In the year 
1511, Montesino, one of their most eminent preachers, 
inveighed against this practice, in the great church at 
St. Domingo, with all the impetuosity o#*’ popular elo- 
quence. Don Diego Columbus, principal officers 
^of the qajwy, and all the laymen who had been his 
Ss^arersj^mplained of the monk to his superiors ; but 
they, instead of condemning, applauded his doctrine, 
as equally pious and seasonable. The Franciscans, in- 
fluenced by the spirit of opposition and riva^^p ,w,]^h* 
s^between the two orders, discovere<|4 
•take part with the laity, and to c 



defence" of the But as me ^ 

with decency give thdi*%vowed approbation to a sys- 
tem of oppression, so r^ugnantto the spirit ofteligion, 
they endeavoured to palljiite what they could not justify, 
and alleged, in excuse for the conduct of^eir country- 
men, that it was impossibl^|||^^ry on any improve- 
ment in the colony, unle^lflHihltiards possessed such 
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doniilRon j^er that the 

them 

^^^jraP^ninicans, regardle# ^ 
a^PS&^ierested considerations, wpu 
in "Sny degree th# rigour ot‘ their 
and even refused to absolve, or admit to the 
IHlI^ent, such of their coiBhtrymeii as continued to 
natives^iit"6er^^ude." Both parties applied to 
^^Pfking for lji|^ecisi6ni^m a matter of such im|)ortauce. 
J^erdinand empowered a committee of liis pnvy:-*uneil, 
nsitfilted by some of the most eminent civilian.sll&fl tli- 
vihes in Spain, to hear tlie from Itispa- 

niola^ in support respS^^e opinions. After a 

long discussion, the speculative point in contruv 
was determined in favour of the Dominicans, the 
dians were declared to be a free people, entitled to"^ _ 
the natural rights of men ; but notwithstanding this de- 
cision, the. ixpartimicidos were continued upon their 
ancient footing." As this determination admitted the 
princij)le upon wliicli the Dominicans founded tlieir 
opinion, they renewed tlieir efibrts to obtain relief for 
the Indians witli^dditional boldness and zeal. At 
length, ill order t^uiet the odlony, w Inch u^ularmcd 
by their remonstrances and censures, h erditi4|fd issuQ(^ 
a decree of his privy-council, declaring, that after nia-. 
ture consideration of the Apostolic Bull, and other titles 
by which the crown of Castile claimed a right 
Ini' jts possessions in the New ^Vo^ld, the^a|yi- 
^tfipill'^^'lndi was warranted both by 
^K^d of iman ; that unless they were sub.ft^d to 
^•Jk)minion of the Spaniard^aud compelled to reside 
under tj^eir inspection, it would be impossible to re- 
claim them from idolatry, or to instruct them in the 
principles of the Christian faith ; that no farther scruple 
ought to be entertain^^ncerning the lawfulness of 


» Henera, dec. 1- 
■ Oviedu, lib. ill. c. 6. p. 97 



^ Oviedo, lib. iii. c. ft. p. 97. 

^ dec. 1. lib. viii. r. 12. lib. U.c. 5. 
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die repartimientoSy as the king and council ^re willing 
to take the c^^rge of that upon their own consciences ; 
and tha| ^^refore the Dominicans, and mcniks of other 
religious orders, should abstain, for the future, from 
those invectives, which, from an excess of charitable 
but ill-informed zeal, they had uttered against that 
practice.^ 

That his intention of adhering to this decree might 
be fully understood, Ferdinahd conferred new grants 
of Indj^s upon several of his courtiers.® But in order 
that TO might not seem altogether inattentive to the 
rights of humanity, he published an edict, in which he 
Sfendeavoured to provide for the mild treatment of the 
Ilians under the yoke to which he subjected them ; he 
ayulated the nature of the work which they should be 
required to perform ; he prescribed the mode in which 
they should be clothed and fed, and gave directions 
with respect to their instruction in the principles of 
Christianity.* 

Effect of But the Dominicans, who, from their experi- 
ihesc. ence of what was passed, judged concerning the 
future, soon perceived the inefficacy of those provisions, 
and foretold, that as long as it was the interest of indi- 
viduals til treat the Indians with rigour, no public re- 
gulations could render their servitude mild or tolerable. 
They considered it as vain to waste their own time 
and strength in attempting to communicate the sublime 
truths of religion to men, whose spirits were broken, 
and^lheir faculties impaired by oppression. Some of 
them, in despair, requested the permission of their su- 
periors to remove to the continent, and to pursue the 
object of their mission among such of the natives as 
were not hitherto corrupted by the example of the Spa- 
niards, or alienated by their cruelty from the Christian 
faith. Such as remained in Hispaniola continued to 

y Herrera, dec. 1. lib. is. c. 14. ^ r 

■ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14. 
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r^onstr^, with decent firmness, against the servitude 
of the Indjan^.** 

Darthoio- The violent operations of Atbu^e^que, the 
Cawfap-’ distributor of Indians, revived the zeal of 

dcfe'nie of Dominicans against the repartimkntos, and 

tiie In- called forth an advocate for that oppressed peo- 
ple, who possessed all the courage, the talents, 
and activity requisite in supporting such a desperate 
cause. This was Bartholomew de las Casas, a native 
of Seville, and one of the clergymen sent put with 
Columbus in his second voyage to Hispaniola, ft order 
to settle in that island. He early adopted the opinion 
prevalent among ecclesiastics, tlrith respect to the um^ 
lawfulness of reducing the natives to servitude; and 
that he might demonstrate the sincerity of his convii^ 
tion, he relinquished all the Indians who had fallen to 
his own share in the division of the inhabitants among 
their conquerors, declaring that he should ever bewail 
his own misfortune and guilt, in having exercised lor a 
moment this impious dominion over liis fellow-crea- 
tures.' From that time, he became the avowed patron 
of the Indians ; and by his bold interpositions in their 
behalf, as well as by the respect due to his abilities and 
character, he had often the merit of setting sotoc bounds 
to the excesses of his countrymen. He did not fail to 
remonstrate warmly against the proceedings of Albu- 
querque, and, though he soon found that attention to 
his own interest rendered this rapacious officer deaf to 
admonition, he did not abandon the wretched people 
whose cause be had espoused. He instantly set out for 
Spain, with the most sanguine hopes of opening the 
eyes and softening the heart of Ferdinand, by that 
striking picture of the oppression of his new subjects, 
which he would exhibit to his view.'' 

^ ITcrrcrn, dec. 1. lib. ix. e. 14. Touron. Hist. Gener. de I’Ainerique, tom. i. p. 

^ Fr. Aug. Davila Padilla Hist, de U Fundacion dc la Provincia dc St. Jago de 
Mexico, p. 303. 304. Herrera, dec.^. lib. x. c. 12. 

^ Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 12. Dm. 2. lib. i. c. 11. Davila Padilla’Hist. p. 304. 
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Solicits He easily obtained admittance tOi, the king^ 
whom he found in a declining state of health. 

in the ^ i o ^ t i ‘ 

court of iHuh much treedom, and no less eloquence, he 
**'“*“' lH^esented to him all the fatal effects of the 
repartimientos in the New World, boldly charging him 
with the guilt of having authorized this impious mea- 
sure, which had brought misery and destruction upon 
a numerous and innocent race of men, whom Provi- 
dence had placed under his protection. Ferdinand, 
whose mind as well as body was much enfeebled by 
his distemper, was greatly alarmed at this charge of 
impiety, which at another juncture he would have de- 
spised. He listened with deep compunction to the 
discourse of Las Casas, and promised to take into se- 
rious consideration the means of redressing the evil of 
which he complained. But death prevented him from 
executing his resolution. Charles of Austria, to whom 
all his crowns devolved, resided at that time in his pa- 
ternal dominions in the Low Countries. Las Casas, 
with his usual ardour, prepared immediately to set out 
for Flanders, in order to occupy the ear of the young 
monarch, when cardinal Ximenes, who, as regent, as- 
sumed the reins of government in Castile, commanded 
him to desist from the journey, and engaged to hear his 
complaints in person. 


The regu- He accordingly weighed the matter with at- 
tention equal to its importance ; and as his im- 
Xiineiies. petuous mind delighted in schemes bold and 
unccfiDmon, he soon fixed upon a plan which astonished 
the ministers, trained up under the formal and cautious 
administration of Ferdinand. Without regarding either 
the rights of Don Diego Columbus, or the regulations 
established by the late king, he resolved to send three 
persons to America as superintendants of all the colo- 
nies there, with authority, after examining all circum- 
stances on the spot, to deci^^l^nally with respect to 
the point in question. It was a matter of deliberation 
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and delicacy to choose men qualiffifed for such an im- 
portant station. As all the laymen settled in America, 
or who had been consulted in the a^ministrilfc of that 
department, had given their opinion that thPf aniards 
could not keep possession of their new settlements, 
unless they were allowed to retain their dominion over 
the Indians, he saw that he could not rely on their im- 
partiality, and determined to commit the trust to eccle- 
siastics. As the Dominicans and Franciscans liad al- 
ready espoused opposite sides in the controversy, he, 
from the same principle of impartiality, excluded both 
these fraternities from the commission. He confined 
his choice to the monks of St. Jerome, a small, but re-* 
spectable order in Spain. With lljc assistance of their 
general, and in concert with Las Casas, he soon pitched 
upon three persons whom he deemed equal to the 
charge. To them he joined Zuazo, a private lawyer of 
distinguished probity, with unbounded power to regu- 
late all judicial proceedings in the colonies. Las Casas 
was appointed to accompanvi them, with the title of 
protector of the Indians/ 

The roan- "^o vcst sucli extraordinary powers, as might 
wh*id?ihey oiicc overturn the system of government es- 
were exe- tablished in the New World, in four persons, 
who, from their humble condition in life, were 
little entitled to possess this high authority, appeared 
to Zapata, and other ministers of the lute king, a mea- 
sure so wild and dangerous, that they refused to issue 
the dispatches necessary for carrying it into exQi^ution. 
But Ximenes was not of a temper patiently to brook op- 
position to any of his schemes. He sent for the refrac- 
tory ministers, and addressed them in such a tone, that 
in the utmost consternation they obeyed his orders.* 
The superintendents, with their associate Zuazo, and 
Las Casas, sailed for St. Domingo. Upon their arrival, 
the first act of their |iuthority was to set at liberty all 
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the Indians who hM been granted to the Spanish cour- 
tiers, or to any person ^not residing in America. This, 
together with the i|^ormation which had been received 
from Spain concerning the object of the commission, 
spread a general alarm. The colonists concluded that 
they were to be deprived at once of the hands with 
which they carried on their labour, and that, of consjB- 
quence, ruin was unavoidable. But the fathers of St. 
Jerome proceeded with such caution and prudence, 
as soon dissipated all their fears. They discovered, in 
every step of their conduct, a knowledge of the world, 
and of affairs, which is seldom acquired in a cloister ; 
and displayed a moderation as well as gentleness still 
more rare among persons trained up in the solitude and 
austerity of a monastic life. Their ears were open to 
information from every quarter; they compared the dif- 
ferent accounts which they received; and, after a ma- 
ture consideration of the whole, they were fiilly satis- 
fied that the state of the colony rendered it impossible 
to adopt the plan proposed by Las Casas, and recom- 
mended by the cardinal. They plainly perceived that 
the Spaniards settled in America were so few in num- 
ber, that they could neither work the mines which had 
been opened, nor cultivate the country; that they de- 
pended for effecting both upon the labour of the na- 
tives, and if deprived of it, they must instantly relin- 
quish their conquests, or give up all the advantages 
which they derived from them ; that no allurement was 
so powerful as to surmount the natural aversion of the 
Indians to any laborious effort, and that nothing but the 
authority of a master could compel them to work ; and 
if they were not kept constantly under the eye and dis- 
cipline of a superior, so great was their natural listless- 
ness and indifference, that they would neither attend to 
religious instruction, nor observ^ those rights of Chris- 
tianity which they had been alrljAdy taught. Upon all 
those accounts, the superintendents f^und it necessary 
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to tolerate the repartiniientos, and to suffer the Indians 
to remain under subjection to their Spanish masters. 
They used their utmost endeavours, however, to pre- 
vent the fatal effects of this establjfelmient, and to se- 
• cure to the Indians the consolation of the best treatment 
compatible with a state of servitude. For tiiis purpose, 
they revived former regulations, they prescribed new 
ones, they neglected no circumstance that tended to 
mitigate the rigour of the yoke; and by their authorit}^ 
their example, and their exhortations, they laboured to 
inspire their countrymen with sentiments of eejuity and 
gentleness towards the unhappy peofde upon whose 
industry they depended. Zuazo, in his department, 
seconded the endeavours of the superintendents. He 
reformed the courts of justice, in such a manner as to 
render their decisions equitable as well as expeditious, 
and introduced various regulations which greatly im- 
proved the interior police of the colony. The satisfac- 
tion which his conduct, and that of the superintendents 
gave, was now universal among the Spaniards settled 
in the New World, and all admired the boldness of 
Ximenes, in having departed from the ordinary path of 
business in forming his plan, as well as his sagacity in 
pitching upon persons, whose wisdom, moderation, and 
disinterestedness rendered them worth} of this high 
trust.^ 

Las Casas Casas alonc was dissatisfied. The pru- 

dissatisfied dential considerations which influenced the su- 
witii them, pgf made no impression upon him. 

He regarded their idea of accommodating their con- 
duct to the state of the colony, as the maxim of an un- 
hallowed timid policy, which tolerated what was un- 
just because it was beneficial. He contended that the 
Indians were by nature free, and as their protector? he 
required the superintendents not to bereave them of the 
common privilege of^humanity. They received his 

K Herrerai dec. 2. lH. ii- c. Id. Rciscsal Hist. Cicner. Ub. ii. c. li— 16. 
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most virulent i^monstrances without emotion, but ad- 
hered firmly to their ?>wn system. The Spanish planters 
didmot bear with hin^iso patiently, and were ready to 
t^M^im in pieces 49r insisting in a requisition studious 
t^pem. Las Casas, in order to screen himself from ‘ 
their rage, found it necessary to take shelter in a con- 
vent; an^ perceiving that all his ^orts in America 
were fruitless, he soon set out for Europe, with a fixed 
resolution not to abandon the protection of a people 
whom he deemed to be cruelly oppressed.'' 
iii!i nego- Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mind 
the with which he usually applied to business. Las 
Casas must have met with no Very gracious 
reception upon his return to Spain. But he 
found the cardinal languishing under a mortal distem- 
per, and preparing to resign his authority to the young 
king, who was daily expected from the Low Countries. - 
Charles arrived, took possession of the government, 
and, by the death of Ximenes, lost a minister, whose 
abilities and integrity entitled him to direct his affairs. 
Many of the Flemish nobility had accompanied tlieir 
sovereign to Spain. From that warm predilection to 
his countrymen, whicfi was natural at his age, he con- 
sulted them with respect to all the transactions in his 
new kingdom, and they, with an indiscreet eagerness, 
intruded themselves into every business, and seized al- 
most every department of administration.' The direc- 
tion of American affairs was an object too alluring to 
escape their attention. Las Casas observed their glow- 
ing influence, and tliough projectors are usually too 
sanguine to conduct their schemes with much dexterity, 
he possessed a bustling, indefatigable activity, which 
sometimes accomplishes its purposes with greater suc- 
cess than the* most exquisite discernment and address. 
He courted the Flemish ministers with assiduity. He 
represented to them the absurflity of all the maxims 

•> HcrrciH, dtc. 2. lib. ii. c. IC. i Uistorv of^liarlrs V. toI. ii. p. 43. 
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hitWerto adopted with respect to ^vernment of 
America, particularly during the ^ministration ofFcr- 
dinand^^nd pointed out the defects those arran|5^ 
meats ^Hlch Ximeiies had introduced. The memdi|^ 
of Ferdinand was odious to the Flemings. The supfr 
rior virtue and abi^ties of Ximenes had long been the 
object of their envy. They fondly wished to have a 
plausible pretext for condemning the measures, both of 
the monarch and of the minister, and ot reflecting some 
discredit on their political wisdom. The friends of 
Don Diego Columbus, as well as the Spanish courtiers, 
who had been dissatisfied with the cardinal s adminis- 
tration, joined Las Casas in censuring the scheme of 
sending superintendents to America. This union ol so 
many interests and passions was irresistible ; and in 
consequence of it the fathers of St. Jerome, together 
with their associate Zuazo, were recalled, lloderigo 
de Figueroa, a lawyer of some eminence, was a|)pointed 
chief judge of the island, and n ceived instructions, in 
compliance with the request of Las Casas, to examine 
once more, with the utmost attention, the ])oint in con- 
troversy between him and the j>eopl,^ of tin* colony, with 
respect to the treatment of the natives; and in the mean 
time to do every thing in his power to alleviate their 
sufferings, and prevent tlie extinction of the iac(;. 

Scheme of Tlus was all that the zeal of Las Casas could 
supplying pvocurG at that j\incture in fa\oiir of the In- 
“r'" dians. The impossibility of carrying on any 
improvements in America, unless the Spanish 
planters could command tlie labour ol the natives, was 
an insuperable objection to his plan of treating them as 
free subjects. In order to provide some renit^dy for 
this, without which he found it was in vain to mention 
his scheme, Las Casas proposed to purc hase a sufficient 
number of negroes from the I^ortngnese settlements on 
the coast of Africa, and to transport them to America, 

Herrera, dec. ^ lib. ii c. 16. \ 9 . 21. lib- iii* c. 7, ft. 
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in Girder that they tnight be employed as slaves in work- 
ing the mines and cultivating the ground. One of the 
first advantages which the Portuguese had derived from 
their discoveries in Africa, arose from the trads^ slaves. 
Various circumstances concurred in reviving this odious 
commerce, which had been long abolished in Europe, 
and which is no less repugnant to the feelings of hu- 
manity, than to the principles of religion. As early as 
the year 1503, a few negro slaves had been sent into 
the New World.' In the year 1511, Ferdinand per- 
mitted the importation of them in greater numbers."’ 
They were found to be a more robust and hardy race 
than the natives of America. They were more capable 
of enduring fatigue, more patient under servitude, and 
the labour of one negro was computed to be equal tp 
that of four Indians." Cardinal Ximenes, howevar, 
when solicited to encourage this commerce, peremp- 
torily rejected the proposition, because he perceived the 
iniquity of reducing one race of men to slavery, while 
he was consulting about the means of restoring liberty 
to another.*’ But Las Casas, from the inconsistency 
natural to men who hurry with headlong impetuosity 
towards a favourite point, was incapable of making this 
distinction. While he contended earnestly for the li- 
berty of the people bom in one quarter of the globe, he 
laboured to enslave the inhabitants of another region ; 
and in the warmth of his zeal to save the Americans 
from the yoke, pronounced it to be lawful and expedient 
to impose one still heavier upon the Africans. Unfor- 
tunately for the latter. Las Casas’s plan was adopted. 
Charles granted a patent to one of his Flemish favour- 
ites, containing an exclusive right of importing four 
thousand negroes into America. The favourite sold his 
patent to some Genoese merchants for twenty-five thou- 
sand ducats, and they were the first who brought into 
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a re^lar form that commerce for slaves ^between Africa 
and America^ which has since been carried on to such 
an amazing extent.^ 

1518 . •But the Genoese merchants, conducting their 
J^pose?" operations, at first, with the rapacity of mono- 
sending polists, demanded such a higli price for iie- 
toHispa- groes, that the number imported into Hispa- 
nioia. niola made no great change upon the state of 
the colony. Las Casas, whose zeal was no less inven- 
tive than indefatigable, had recourse to another expe- 
dient for the relief of the Indians. He observed, that 
most of the persons who had settled hitherto in America, 
were sailors and soldiers employed in the discovery or 
conquest of the country ; the younger sons of noble 
families, allured by the prospect of acquiring sudden 
wealth ; or desperate adventurers, whom their indigence 
or crimes forced to abandon their native land. Instead 
of such men, who were dissolute, rapacious, and inca- 
pable of that sober persevering industry, which is 
requisite in forming new colonies, lie proj)oscd to sup- 
ply the settlements in Hispaniola and otlicr parts of the 
New World with a sufficient number of labourers and 
husbandmen, who should be allured by suitable pre- 
miums to remove thither. These, as the}^ were accus- 
tomed to fatigue, would be able to perform the work, 
to which the Indians, from the feebleness of tljeir con- 
stitution, were unequal, and might soon become useful 
and opulent citizens. But though IIisi)aniolji stood 
much in need of a recruit of inhabitants, liaving been 
visited at this time with the small-pox, wliicli swej)t off 
almost all the natives who had survived their l(»ng con- 
tinued oppression ; and though Las Casas liad the 
countenance of the Flemish ministers, this scheme was 
defeated by the bishop of Burgos, who thwarted all his 
projects. ** 

P Herrera, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 20. 
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FrtTOi die now despaired of procuring any 

new CO-* relief for the Indians in those places where the 
Spaniards were already settled. 5%e evil was 
become so inveterate there, as not to admit of a cure. 
But such discoveries were daily making in the conti- 
nent, as g^ve a high idea both of its extent and popu- 
lousness. In all those vast regions, there was but one 
feeble colony planted ; and except a sm^ spot on the 
isthmus of Darien, the natives still occupied the whole 
country. This opened a new and more ample field for the 
humanity and zeal of Las Casas, who flattered himself 
that he might prevent a pernicious system from being 
introduced there, though he had failed of success in his 
attempts to overturn it, where it was already established. 
Full of this idea, he applied for a grant of the unoccu- 
pied country, stretching along the sea-coast from the 
gulf of Paria, to the western frontier of that province 
now known by the name of Santa Martha. He pro- 
posed to settle there with a colony composed of hus- 
bandmen, labourers, and ecclesiastics. He engaged, in 
the space of two years, to civilize ten thousand of thfe 
natives, and to instruct them so thoroughly in the d^ts 
of social life, that, from the fruits of their industry, an 
annual revenue of fifteen thousand ducats should arise 
to the king. In ten years he expected that his im- 
provements would be so far advanced, as to yield an- 
nually sixty thousand ducats. He stipulated, that no 
sailor or soldier should ever be permitted to settle in 
this district ; and that no Spaniard whatever should 
enter it without his permission. He even projected to 
clothe the people whom he took along with him in some 
distinguishing garb, which did not resemble the Spanish 
dress, that they might appear to the natives to be a dif- 
■ferent race of men from those who had brousrht so 
many calamities upon their country/ From this scheme, 

Herrera, dec. S. lib. iv. c. 2. 
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of which I have traced only the great mani- 

fest that Las Casas had formed ideas concerning the 
metood of treating the Indians, similar to tliose by 
which the Jesuits afterward carried on their great ope- 
rations, in another part of the same continent. He 
supposed that the Europeans, by availing themselves of 
that ascendant which they possessed in consequence of 
their superiw progress in science and improvement, 
might gradatlly form the minds of the Americans to 
relish those comforts of which they were destitute, 
might train them to the arts of civil life, and render 
them capable of its functions. 

Favour- But to the bishop of Burgos and the council 
crived.' Indies, this project appeared not only 

chimerical, but dangerous in a high degree. 
They deemed the faculties of the Americans to be na- 
turally so limited, and their indolence so excessive, that 
eveiy attempt to instruct and improve them would be 
fruitless. They contended, that it would be extremely 
imprudent to give the command of a country extending 
above a thousand miles along the coast, to a fanciful 
presumptuous enthusiast, a stranger to the atfuirs of 
the world, and unacquainted, with the arts of govern- 
ment. Las Casas, far from being discouraged with a 
repulse, which he had reason to expect, had recourse 
once more to the Flemish favourites, who zealously pa- 
tronised his scheme, merely because it hud been re- 
jected by the Spanish ministers. They prevailed wiUi 
their master, who had lately been raised to the impe- 
rial dignity, to refer the consideration of this measure 
to a select number of his privy-counsellors ; and Las 
Casas having excepted against the members of the 
council of the Indies, 33 partial and interested, they 
were all excluded. The decision of men chosen by 
recommendation of the Flemings, was perfectly con- 
formable to their sentiments. They warmly approved 
of Las Casas’s plan ; and gave orders for carrying it 
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into execution, but restricted the territory allotted him 
to three hundred miles along the coast of Cumana, 
allowing him, however, to extend it as far as he pleased 
towards the interior part of the country.* 

A solemn determination did not pass uncensured, 

tion’era- every person who had been in the West 

cemingAe Indies exclaimed against it, dnd supported their 
treating tiie Opinion SO contideiitly, and with s^ph plausible 
Indians, reasons, as made it advisable to^pause and to 
review the subject more delil^rately . Charles himself, 
though accustomed, at this early period of his life, to 
adopt the sentiments of his ministers, with such sub- 
missive deference as did not promise that decisive vi- 
gour of mind which distinguished his riper years, could 
not help suspecting that the eagerness with which the 
Flemings took part in every affair relating to Ameriea#’;> 
flowed from some improper motive, and began to dis- 
cover an inclination to examine in person into the state 
of thg question concerning the character of the Ameri- 
cans, and the proper manner of treating them. An 
j opportunity of making this inquiry with great 
advantage soon occurred. Quevedo, the bishop 
of Darien, who had accompanied Pedrarias to the con- 
tinent in the year 1513 , happened to land at Barcelona, 
where the court then resided. It was quickly known, 
that iiis sentiments concerning the talents and disposi- 
tion of the Indians differed from those of Las Casas : 
and Charles naturally concluded that by confronting 
two respectable persons, who, during their residence in 
America, had full leisure to observe the manners of the 
people whom they pretended to describe, he might be 
able to discover which of them had formed his opinion 
with the greatest discemmentand accuracy. 

' A day for this solemn audience was appointed. The 
emperor appeared with extraordinary pomp, and took 
his seat on a throne in the great hall of the palace. His 

■ Goraarft Hist. Griicr. c. 77. Herrera, dec. i. lib. it. c. S. Onedo, lib. xix. c. 5. 
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principal courtiers attended. Don Diego Columbus, 
admiral of the Indies, was summoned to be present. 
The bishop of Darien was called upon first to deliver 
his opinion. He, in a short discourse, lamented the 
f&tal desolation of America, by the extinction of so 
many of its inhabitants ; he acknowledged that this must 
be imputed, in some degree, to the excessive xigour and 
inconsiderate proceedings of the Spaniards; but de- 
clared that Sn the people of the New World whom he 
had seen either in the continent or in the islands, ap- 
peared to him to be a race of men marked out, by the 
inferiority of their talents, for servitude, and whom it 
would be impossible to instruct or improve, unless they 
were kept under the continual inspection of a master. 
Las Casas, at greater length, and with more fervour, 
defended his own system. He rejected with indigna- 
tion the idea that any race of men was born to servi- 
tude, as irreligious and inhuman. He asserted that 
the faculties of the Americans were not naturally des- 
picable, but unimproved ; that they were capable of re- 
ceiving instruction in the principles of religion, as well 
as of acquiring the industry and arts which would qua- 
lify them for the various offices of social life; that the 
mildness and timidity of their nature rendered them so 
submissive and docile, that they might be le(^ and 
formed with a gentle hand. He professed, that his in- 
tentions in proposing the scheme now under consider- 
ation were pure and disinterested ; and though, from 
the accomplishment of his designs, inestimable benefits 
would result to the crown of Castile, he never had 
claimed, nor ever would receive, any recompense on 
that account. 

Charles, after hearing both, and consulting 
■cbeme of f^^xth his ministers, did not think himself suffi- 
^pro"d ciently informed to establish any general ar- 
rangement with respect to the s^te of the In- 
dians; but as he bad perfect confidence in the integrity 
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of Las Casas, and as ^eaVRe bisiiopt||^Darien admit- 
tdi scheme to be of such importalne, that a trial 
should be ^ade of itsj^^cts, he issued a patent, 
granting him the *di«li|bt in Cumana formerly 
mentioned, with full power to establish a colony thei% 
according to his own plat 

La|||||K preparations for 

e" Looting hi^oyage mth huilpsual ardoiMfe . But, either 
'*• from his ojra inexpferieuce in tlw conduct of 
alfairs, or from the secretv^ponitipn of the Spanish 
nobility who universally diWded the success of an in- 
' stitutiOT that mi^t rob them of the industrious and 
useful hands whicfi cultivated their estates, his progress 
in engaging husbandmen and labourers was extremely 
slow, and he could not prevail on more than two hun- 
dred to accompany him to Cumana. 

Departi Nothing, however, could damp his zeal, 
ricafand With this slcnder train, hardly sufficient to take 
possession of such a large territory, and alto- 
obstadll^ether unequal to any effectual attempt towards 
civilizing its inhabitants, he set sail. 3t 

which he touched was the island q^^j^^Haco. 
There he received an account of a newl|^MB(W^Pb the 
execution of his scheme, more insuper^dP^than hay he 
had hitherto encountered. When he left America in 
^e :^ar 15lG , the Spaniards had little intercourse with 
Hfty part of the continent, except the countries adjacent 
^he ^ulf of Darien. But as every species of internal 
ustry^gan to stagnate in Hispaniola, wljen, by the 
rapid decease of t^ natives, the Spaniards were de- 
prived of those hands .'with which had hitherto 
parried on their operations, this pre^pted them to Iry 
various expedients for supplym^ ttet loss.. Consider- 
able nuiq^rs of negroes were^l^^rted ; but on ag^unt 
of thaifJiK^rbitant price, many of the planters cowo^tiot 
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afford to pur 4 ,iftase them. - In .order to procure slaves 
at an easier rite, some of the Spaniards in Hfiadibla 
fittfjd out vessels to c^e along thp coast of the #iiti^ 
pent. In places wheSIfeey found themselves inferior 
strength, they traded with the natives, and gave Eu- 
rppean toys in exchange fo|the plat^f gold worn^by 
them as ornaments ; ^ut, ^erever.li|||bG^ld sutprisc 
or overpow|||jte Indians^-|^y earned Ihem^ffby force, 
and sold thfem as slaves.^ In tlftgp predatory excur- 
sions, such atrociOue violence and crueltv had 

been committed, that tli ^Spanish naipo was l^d in de- 
testation all over the continent. ;grhenever*y ships 
appeared, the inhabitants either fled to the woods, or 
rushed down to the shore in arms to repel those hated 
disturbers of their tranquillity. They forced some 
parties of the Spaniards to retreat with precipitation ; 
they cut off others; and in the violence of tlieir resent- 


ment against the whole nation, they murdered two Do- 
minican missionaries, whose zeal had prompted to 
settle in the province of Cumana.“ TJiis outrage fl§ainst 
for their sanctity, excited such iiidig- 
na!d^p||p|j||M]he people of Hispaniola, who, notwith- 
stan^^lpl^^^^W^^peir licentious and cruel proceedings, 
wen^;posSes1lj|^ with a wonderful zeal for religion, and 
a superstitious respect for its ministers, tlia^ they deter- 
mined to inflict exemplary punishment, not onl^^pon 
the perpetrators of that crime, but upon the whole rad* 
With this view, they gave the command of fi'Hp 
and three hundred men to Diego Ocampo, w^h ordjnP 
to lay waste the country of Cupnana witn fire and 
sword, and to^tttosport all ih^inMbitants as slaves to 
Hispaniola, lli^^inament Las Casas found at I^uertj^ 
Rico, in its way to th^pontinent ; and as Ocampo re- 
fiis ed^- to defer his he immediately ^j;^rccived 

thsTit would be impossible to attempt the euiuiion of 
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lUHnc agi^t the effects 
inci^^ hiS’i^-eail directly 
, leaving his .j^^wers canton — 
e plan^e^ in Puerto IbI^. From 
^ epM^wlMn^as Caaii^ 
in Hispaniola was>44ry tnp^urable. negotia- 
tions for the relief 4 ^fihe had. tonsured thh 

conduct 0 $ his <rauntrymei|Mj[p|S|K Vith sadh 
honest a»>«epdoj|id''^^ft'-' odiou4 .^ 

them. jjbngiijleikd’meir own ruin as the ineitta** 

ble coiMKqtM6ce;iaf hkjsuccess. They were now elated 
with hope of recl^Kng a large recruit of slaves from 
Gumana, which nldhtbe relinquished if Las Casas were 
assisted in settling his projected colony there. Figue- 
roa, in consequence of the instructions which he had 
received in Spain, had made an experiment concerning 
the cwacity of the Indians, that was represented as de- 
cisiv(^^|iinst the system of Las Casas. He collected 
in Hispaniola a good number of the natives, and settled 
them in two villages, leaving them at perfect liberty; 
and with the uncontrolled direction of their ownactions. 
But that people, accustomed to a mode q|^ife extremely 
different frqp that which takes place whorever civiliza- 
tion itas made any considerable progress, were incapa- 
ble of assuming new habits at once. Dejected with 
ti^ieir <^vn misfortunes as well as those of their country, 
'diey exe^d so little industry in cultivating the ground, 
appearea so devoyM^ solicitude or foresight in pro- 
l^beir om^wants, and.^2M||^ such strangera4o 
Mpfiiiigement in ths»JI|lb- 

^mards pronounced th^^^Hj^^^ioiop^GCMlniwi .to 

should be keptiilia^li^ the^per 
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lage 

sagadijr/. 

Notwi thafa^^ ,, 

" which aliciii^ uir personi 

'.whom applied from nnnsel 

iiTCB, he, activity, apj^^ersevi 

concassions, iBiiFfa^L|hrdai^igCai«ed 

•.amall boM^ of troops l«^rote|^him and his colony 
at their '3M upon his return to Puerto 

‘Pmo, he fotti^yjHl^ll^lKssases of the climate had 
hiWUt fatal ^iifap^plef :aiid tliatp&ers hav- 

got emjrfoyment in thatidaii^ itifh«ed^ follow 
win. With the handful that ramaraed, he set sail and 
landed in Cumana. Ocampo hs^ executed his com- 
mission in that province with sdll) barbarous rage, 
having massacred many of the inhabitants, sent others 
in chains to Hispaniola, and forced the rest to fly for 
shelter to the woods, that the people of a small colony, 
which he had planted at a place which he nam^ 'J'o- 
ledo, were ready to perish for want in a desol^lf coun- 
try. There, however. Las Casas was obligcdto fix his 
■.residence, though deserted both by tiie troops ap- 
pointed to protect him, and by those under the com- 
mand of Ocappo, who foresaw and dreaded the cala- 
mities to which he must be exposed in tj^at wretched 
station. He made the best provision in his potver for 
the safety and subsistence of his followers; but as his 
utmost efforts availed little towards securing either the 
one or the other, he returned to Hispaniola,^ order to 
solicit more effectual aid for d|||wreservation of men 
who, from confid^M in him, nl^^entured into wfpop 
Bwch dpfp^^lllpkJ^ter his departure, tlie>^ 

ebJe and defenceless State 
secretly, attgiinff; them 
^ .aatuti^^ men exasperated 

juries, cut oifrli good number, and compelh 

y Herrcri, dec. lib. x. c. 5. 
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^yaii the utmost consthraation to the island of ^ubagua. 
The small colony ^tled there, on account of the pearl 
fishery, catching.1heis|ani'e'*i^h which their countrymen 
had been s^ed, abandoned theHsland, and not a Spa- 
niard:. remained^ in any part of the continent, or adja- 
cent^lands, from the gulf of Pawn to the borders of 
Darien. AstonisSId at such a siilScession of disasters'j 
Las Casas was asham^ to^ew hi|.face after this fatal 
termination of all his splendid schj^Hes. He shut him- 
self up in the convent of the Ddnnajjhans at St. Do- 
mingo, and 'soon after ass^^med the habh of that order.' 

Though the Expulsion of the colony from Cumaua 
happened in the year 1521, 1 have cljpsen to trace the 
progress of Las Casd^’s negotiations from their first rise 
to their final issue%ithout interruption. His system 
was the object of long and attentive discussion;^ and 
though his efforts in behalf of the oppressed Am^cans, 
partly from his own rashness and imprudence, and partly 
from the malevolent opposition of his adversaries, were 
not attenj^d with that success which he promised with 
too sanguine confidence, great praise is due to his hu- 
mane activity, which gave rise to various regulations 
that were of some benefit to that unhappy people. I 
return now to the history of the Spanish discoveries, as 
they occur in the order of time." 


New dia- Diego Velasquez, who conquered Cuba in 
towwih 1511, still retained the government of 

the west, that islaiid, as the deputy of Don Diego Colum- 
bus, though he seldom acknowledged his superior, and 
aimed at rendering kia own authority altogether inde- 


pendent.'’ Under mi prudent administration^ 
iMame one of the most flourishkigij^'the Spani^ 
tlements. The fame of this,||||||ped'i^ many per- 
sons from. the other colonies, imbpes of finding 
s on^ {yjj|anent establishment or some employmenit for 

. lib. X. c. 5. dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3 — 5. Oviedo Hiat. Jib. xix. c. 5. 

PEdilla* lib- i- c. 97. Reniisal Hist. Gen. lib. xi. c. 22, 23. 
*c. 2. lib. X. c. 5. p. 329. t ibid. lib..|i. c. 19. 
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their activity. As Cuba lay to the west of all the islands 
occupied by the Spaniards, and the ocean, which 
stretches beyond it towards- that Quarter, had not hi- 
therto been explored, these circumstances naturally in- 
* vited the inhabitants to attempt new discoveries. An 
e:>tpedition for this purpose, in which activity anifreso- 
lution might conduit to sudden wea!lh,'was more^uited 
to the genius of the age, man the patient industry re- 
quisite in clearih^ground, and manufacturing sugar. 
Instigated by ttds spirit, several officers, who had served 
under Pedrarias in Darien, entered into an association 
to undertake a voyage of discovery. They persuaded 
Francisco Hernandez Cordova, an opulent planter in 
Cuba, and a man of distinguished; courage, to join with 
them in the adventure, and chose him to be their com- 
mandiw. Velasquez not only approved of the design, 
but assi^d in carrying it on. As the veterans from 
Darien were extremely indigent, he and Cordova ad- 
vanced money for purchasing three small vessels, and 
furnishing them with every thing requisite ^^ither for 
traffic or for war. A hundred and ten men embarked on 
board of them, and sailed from St.^ago do Cubaon Uie 
8th of February, 1517. By the advice of their chief pilot, 
Antonio Alaminos, who had served under the first ad- 
miral Columbus, they stood directly west, relying on 
the opinion of that great navigator, who uniformly 
maintained that a westerly course would lead to the 
most important discoveries. 

On the twenty.first day after their departure from bt. 
Jago, they saw land, which provjgi ^ Cat<KUe, 

thft«astem point of that large peninsula projecting from 
t^ continent of America, which still retains its original 
name of raafll««. As they approached the 
shore, five csi^s came off full of people de- 
cently clad in cotton garments; an astonis|j^jgcc- 
tacle to the Spaniards, who had found every 
of America possessed by naked savages. Ck>rd<^pp- 
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clPIkoured by small presents to gain tbe good-will of 
tbed& people. They, though amazed at the strange ob- 
jects now presented for the first time to their view, in- 
vited the Spaniards to visit their habitations, with an 
appearance of cordiality. They landed accordingly,* 
and*as they advanced into the country, they observed 
with new wonder some large houses built with stone. 
But they soon found that, if the people of Yucatan had 
made progress in improvement beyond their country- 
men, they were likewise more artfiil and warlike. For 
though the cazique received Cordova with many tokens 
of friendship, he had posted a considerable body of his 
subjects in ambush behind a thicket, who, upon a signal 
given by him, rushed out and attacked the Spaniards 
with great boldness, and some degree of martial order. 
At the first flight of their arrows, fifteen of the Spa- 
niards were wounded ; but the Indians were struck with 
such terror by the sudden explosion of the fire-arms, 
and so surprised at the execution done by them, by the 
cross-boMip, and by the other weapons of their new 
enemies, that they .ftaA^pfecipitately. Cordova quitted 
a country whei^ met with such a fierce recep- 
tion, carrying prisoners, together with the orna- 

ments of a small temple, which he plundered in his 
retreat. 

He continued his course towards the west, without 
losing sight of the coast, and on the sixteenth day ar- 
Cam- rived at Campeachy. There the natives re- 
peachj. ceived them more hospitably ; but the Spa- 
niards were much surprised, that on all the extensive 
coast along which they had sailed, and which they 
imagined to be a large island, they had not observed 
any river.* As their water begaji to fail, they advanced, 
in hopes of fincUng a supply ; aidd at length they dis- 
covered ^e mouth of a river at Potonchan, some lea- 
gue, beyond Campeachy. 

' Sec Note XXVI. 
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Cordova landed all his troops, in order to pro^Qill 
the sailors while employed in filling the casks ; but hot- 
withstanding this precaution, the natives rushed down 
upon them with such fury, and in such numbers, that 
'forty-seven of the Spaniards were killed upon the spot, 
and one man only of the whole body escaped unhurt. 
Their commander, though wounded in twelve different 
places, directed the retreat with presence of mind equal 
to the courage with which he had led them on in the 
engagement, and with much difficulty they regained 
their ships. After this fatal repulse, nothing remained 
but to hasten back to Cuba with their shattered forces. 


In their passage thither, they suffered the most exqui- 
site distress for want of water, that men wounded and 
sickly, shut up in small vessels, and exposed to the heat 
of the torrid zone, can be supposed to endure. Some 
of them, sinking under these calamities, died by the 
way ; Cordova, their commander, expired soon after 


they landed in Cuba.** 

Voyageof Notwithstanding the disastrous conclusion of 
Grijalva, expedition, it contributed rather to animate 

than to damp a spirit of eiiterpriseuntoug the Spaniards. 
They had discovered an extensive oemntry, situated at 
no great distance from Cuba, fertile in appearance, and 
possessed by a people far superior in improvement to 
any hitherto known in America. Though they had 
carried on little commercial intercourse with the natives, 
they had brought off some ornaments of gold, not con- 
siderable in value, but of singular fabric. These cir- 
cumstances, related with the exaggeration natural to 
men desirous of heightening the merit of their own ex- 
^oits, were more than sufficient to excite romantic ho[>e8 
2nd expectations. Gif at numbers offered to engage in 
a new expedition. Velasquez, solicitoys to distinguish 
himself by some service so meritorious as might entitle 


4 itmrrtBrrn dec 2 lib. ii. c. 17, 18. Ilislor. Verdmdera dc la Conquirtjy« !• 
Nue« Esom. por Bera.l Di« del CosUllo, e«p. 1 — 7. OTig^lib. z.H. «• 3. 
Goidbt*, c. 52. P. Martyr dc Insulls nuper invcntis, p. 3f9. 
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him Vi claim the goii^nmeni of Cuba independent of 
the admiral, not only encouraged their ardour, but ai 
his own expense fitted out four ships for the voyage. 
Two hundred and forty volunteers, among whom were 
several persons of rank and fortune, embarked in his* 
enterprise. The command of it was given to Juan de 
Grijalva, a young man of known merit and courage, 
with instructions to observe attentively the nature of the 
countries '^^ch he should discover, to barter for gold, 
and, if cirOThistances were inviting, to settle a colony 
in some proper station. He sailed from St. Jago 
de Cuba, on the 8th of Aprils 1518. The pilot 
Alaminos held the same course as in the former voyage ; 
but the violence of the currents carrying the ships to the 
Disbovers south, the first land which they made was the 
Mew Spam, Qf Qozumel, to the east of Yucatan. As 

all the inhabitants fied to the woods and mountains at 
the approach of the Spaniards, they made no long stay 
there, and without any remarkable occurrence they 
reached Potonchan on the opposite side of the peninsula. 
The desire of avenging their countrymen who had been 
slain there, concurred with their ideas of good policy, 
in prompting them to land, that they might chastise the 
Indians of that district with such exemplary rigour, as 
would strike terror into all the people around them. 
But though they disembarked all their troops, and car- 
ried ashore some field-pieces, the Indians fought with 
such courage, that the Spaniards gained the victory 
with difficulty, and were confirmed in their opinion that 
the inhabitants of thi^ country would prove more for- 
midable enemies than any they had met with in other 
parts of Aipprica. From Potonchan, they continue^ 
their voyag^^gkowards the west, keeping as near as pos- 
sible to the shojf^' and casting anchor every evening, 
from dread of otS dangerous accidents to which they 
mil^ht be exposed in an unknown sea. During the day 
their eyes tvere turned continually towards land, with a 
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mixture of surprise and wonddF^Kt tlie beauty of die 
country, as 'well as the novelty of the objects which they 
beheld. Many villages were scattered along the coast, 
in which they could distinguish houses of stone that 
‘appeared white and lofty at a distance. In the warmth 
of their admiration, they fancied these to be cities 
adorned with towers and pinnacles; and one of the 
soldiers happening to remark that this country resem- 
bled Spain in its appearance, Grijalva, with upiversal ap- 
plause, called it Neto Spain, the name which still dis- 
tinguishes this extensive and opulent province of the 
June 9. Spanish empire in America.' They landed in a 
Tabasco. which the natives called Tabasco, and the 

fame of their victory at Potonchan having reached this 
place, the cazique not only received them amicably, but 
bestowed presents upon them of such value, as con- 
firmed the high ideas which the Spaniards had formed 
with respect to the wealth and fertility of the country. 
These ideas were raised still higher by what occurred 
at the place where they next touched. This was con- 
siderably to the west of Tabasco, in the province since 
known by the name of Guaxaca. There they 
GaaxMa. received witli the respect paid to superior 

beings. The people perfumed them as they landed, 
with incense of gum copal, and presented to them as 
offerings the choicest delicacies of their country. They 
were extremely fond of trading with their new visitants, 
and in six days the Spaniards obtained ornaments of 
gold, of curious workmanship, to the value of fifteen 
thousand pesos, in exchange for European toys of small 
price. The two prisoners whom Cordova had brought 
from Yucatan, had hitherto served as interpreters ; but 
as they did not understand the language of Ais counfry, 
the Spaniards learned from the natii(M,by signs, that 
they were subjects of a great monareS called Monte- 
zuma, whose dominion extended over that and mafiy 

• Sec Note XXVII. 
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ot&^^j^vhices. Leaving this pliM:e, with which he 
had so much reason to be pleased, Grijalva* continued 
juna 19 course towards the w^. He landed on a 
small'island, which he named the Isle of Sacri- 
fices, because there the Spaniards beheld, for the first' 
time, the horrid spectacle of human victims, which the 
barbarous superstitioi^’ of the natives offered to their 
Sf. gods, ^e touched at another small island, which 
deuiua. ]]j^|M^ed Sf. Juan de Ulua. From this place 
he disptrflmnl Pedro de Alvarado, one of his offi- 
cers, to Velasquez, with a full account of the important 
discoveries which he had madej-and with all the trea- 
sure that he had acquired by trafficking with the natives. 
After the departure of Alvarado, he himself, with the 
remaining vessels, proceeded along the coast as far as 
the river Panuco, the country still appearing to be well 
peopled, fertile, and opulent. 

Bcasoni Several of Grijalva’s officers contended, that 
leaving a ** cnouglx to have discovered those de- 

S«re*^ lightful regions, or to have performed, at their 
different landing-places, the empty ceremony 
of taking possession of them for the crown of Castile, 
and that their glory was incomplete, unless they planted 
a colony in some proper station, which might not only 
secure the Spanish nation a footing in the country, but, 
with the reinforcements which they were certain of re- 
ceiving, might gradually subject the whole to the do- 
minion of their sovereign. But the squadron had now 
been above five months at sea ; the greatest part of their 
provisions was exhausted, and what remained of their 
stores so much corrupted by the heat of the climate, as 
to be almost unfit for use ; they had lost some men by 
death; others .^Were sickly; the country was crowded 
with people, to be intelligent as well as 
brave; and tnPTiirere under the government of one 
powerful monarch, who could bring them to act against 
their invaders with united force. To plant a colony 
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under so many circumstances of disadvantage, appMred 
a scheme too perilous to be attempted. Grijalva, though 
possessed both of aqu^ition and conrage, was destitute 
of the superior talents capable of forming or executing 
Such a great plan. He judged it more prudent to re- 
turn to Cuba, having fulfilled the purpose of his voy- 
age, and accomplished all that the armament which he 
commanded enabled him to perform. Jle returned to 
St. Jago de Cuba on the 26th of October^J^om which 
he had^aken his departure about six montfis before/ 
Prepara- This was the longest as well as the most suc- 
anoihM^ cessful voyage which the Spaniards had hi- 
cKpedUion. therto mttde in the New World. They had 
discovered that Yucatan was not an island as they had 
supposed, but part of the great continent ot America. 
From Potonchan they had pursued their course for 
many hundred miles along a coast formerly unexplored, 
stretching at first towards the west, and then turning 
to the north; all the country which they had discovered 
appeared to be no less valuable than extensive. As 
soon as Alvarado reached Cuba, Velasquez, transported 
with success so far beyond his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, immediately dispatched a person of confidence 
to carry this important intelligence to Spain, to exhi- 
bit the rich productions of the countiies which had 
been discovered by his means, and to solicit such an 
increase of authority, as might enable and encourage 
him to attempt the conquest of them. Without wait- 
ing for the return of his messenger, or for the arrival of 
Grijalva, of whom he was become so jealous or dis- 
trustful that he was resolved no longer to employ him, 
he began to prepare such a powerful armament, as 
might prove equal to an enterprise of so much danger 

and importance. . 

But as the expedition upon whtOTpMasquez was 

f Herrera, dec. 11. lib. iii. c. 1, 2. 9, 10. Bernal Uiaz. c. 8 . 17. Oviedo Hist, 
lib. avii. c. 9. 20. Gomara, c. 49. 
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now intent^ terminated in ppnque^ts of greater moment 
than what the Spaniards had hitherto achieved, and 
led them to the knowledge of a people, who, if com- 
pared with those tribc^j j|f America with whom they 
w^e hitherto acqumnteS^^ay be considered as highly 
civilized; it is proper to pause before we proceed to the 
history of events extremely different from those which 
w6-have already related, in order to take a view of the 
state of New World when first discovered, and to 
contemplate^the policy and manners of the rude uncul- 
tivated tribes that occupied all the parts of it with which 
the Spaniards were at this time iicquainted. 



THE 
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What Twenty-six years had elapsed since Colum- 
Erorrea bus conductcd the people of Europe to the New 
knowiK** World- During that period the Spaniards had 
made great progress in exploring its various 
regions. They had visited all the islands scattered in 
different clusters through that part of the ocean which 
flows in between North and South America. They had 
sailed along the eastern coast of the continent from the 
river De la Plata to the bottom of the Me.xican gulf, 
and' had found that it stretched without interruption 
throffgh this vast portion of the globe. They had 
discovered the great Southern ocean, which opened 
new prospects in that quarter. They had acejuired 
some knowledge of the coast of Florida, which led 
them to observe the continent as it extended in an 
opposite direction; and though they pushed tlicir dis- 
coveries no farther towards the north, other nations 
had visited those parts which they neglected. The Eng- 
lish, in a voyage, the motives and succe.ss of ivliich 
shall be related in another part of this history, had 
sailed along the coast of America from Labrador to the 
conflnes of Florida; and the Portuguese, in que.st ol a 
shorter passage to the East Indies, had ventured into 
the northern seas, and viewed the same regions.* 
Thus, at the period where I have cbos^ to take a view 
of the state of the New World, its extent was known 
a^ost from its northern extremity to thirty-five degrees 

* Herrera, dec. 1. lib. vi. c. lb. 
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south of the eqtiktor. Thejeountn4s Whi^h stretch from 
thennirto thesdOthern bouff&ary<^'America, the great 
empire of Peru, and the interior state of the extensive 
dominions subject to ^Ij^llivereigns of Mexico, were 
still undiscovered.^ 

The Tail When wlFconti^plate the New World, the 
th^Ne^ hrst circum^nce that ^trikes us is its immense 
' extent. It was not a small portion of the earth, 
so inconsiderable that it might have escaped the obser- 
• -iivation or research of former ages, which Columbus dis- 
covered. He made known a new hemisphere, larger 
than either Europe, or Asia, or Africa, the three noted 
divisions of the ancient continent, and not much inferior 


in dimensions to a third part of the habitable globe. 

America is remarkable, not only for its magnitude, 
but for its position. It stretches from the northeiii 
polar circle to a high southern latitude, above fifjteen 
hundred miles beyond the farthest extremity of tblMM 
continent on that side of the line. A couatKy 
extent passes through all the climates capabli^K;bff 
coming the habitation of man, and fit for yielii||^|^i 
various productions peculiar either to the tempetinnifr 
to tb^tprrid regions of the earth. 

Gniuf^tH ’Next to the extent of the New World, the 


to grandeur of the objects which it presents to 
view. view is most apt to strike the eye of an observer. 
Nature seems here to have carried on her operations 
upon a larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to 
have distinguished the features of this country by a pe- 
lts rooun- culiar magnificence. The mountains in Ame- 
rica are much superior in height to those in the 
other divisions of the globe. Even the plain of Quito, 
which may bfe considered as the base of the Andes, is 
elevated farthQi;^bove the sea than the top of the Pyre- 
nees. This stupendous ridg^ of the Andes, no less re- 
markable for extent than elevation, rises in different 
places more than one-third above the Pikeof Teneriffe, 
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the Irighest land in ^e anqent hemiaphere. The Andes 
may literally be said, to hide their heads in the douds* 
Ae storms often roll, and the thunder bursts below 
their summits, which, thoug^j^sed to the rays of the 
•sun in the centre of the ti^fd^O]^ are covered with 
everlasting snows.** . 


Riven, From these lofty mountains descend rivers 
proportionably large, with which the stream in 
the ancient continent are not to be coifipared, either for 
length of course, or the vast body of water which they 
roll towards the ocean. The Maragnon, the Orinoco, 
the Plata in South America, the Mississippi and Sl 
L aurence in North America, flow in such spacious 
(mannels, that, long before they feel tlie influence ol’ 
the tide, they resemble arms of the sea rather than 
rivers of fresh water.' 


The lakes of the New World are no less con- 
spicuous for grandeur than its mountains and 
There is nothing in other parts of the globe 
wWi|| resembles the prodigious chain of lakes in North 
Atia|ilcn. They may properly be termed inland seas 
id^#esb water; and even those of the second or third 
class in magnitude are of larger circuit (the (Caspian 
sea excepted) than the greatest lake of the ^ieiit 
continent. 


Its form The New World is of a form extremely fa- 

favourable ^ i 

to com- vourable to commercial intercourse. When, a 
continent is formed, like Africa, of one vast solid 
mass, unbroken by arms of the sea penetrating into its 
interior parts, with few large rivers, and those at acon- 
siderable distance from each other, the greater jiart of 
it seems destined to remain for ever uncivilized, and to 
be debarred from any active or enlarged communica- 
tion with the rest of mankind. Whei^, like Europe, a 
continent is opened by inlets of the ocean of great ex- 
tent, such as the Mediterranean and Baltic ; or when, 

•• See Note XXVIII. • See Note XXIX. 
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ays advancing 
’iuch'^ t — ifea, the gulfs ^ 
bfHPrlUl^f Benge^c^i^m, and of Leotang; 
vrllen the surrounding filled with large and fer- 

tile islands, and ^e cohti^nt itself watered with a va- 
riety of navigabl^ivers, those regions may be said to 
; whatever can fa^itate the progress of their in- 
^ts in commerce sffll improvement. In all these 
resects Ameridh may bear a comparison with the other 
of the globe. The gulf of Mexico, which flows 
Itween North and South America, may be consi- 
dered asu Mediterranean sea, which opens a maritime 
commerce with all the fertile countries by which it is 
encircled. The islands scattered in it are inferior only 
to those in the Indian Archipelago, in number, 
nitude, and in value. As we stretch along the tidc4^ 
em division of the American hemisphere, the bay ^ 
Chesapeak presents a spacious inlet, which conducts 
the navigator far into the interior parts of provinpes-no 
^less fertile than extensive; and if ever the p^g^css-of 
culture and population shall mitigate the extreia^ ri<- 
gour of the climate in the more northern districts- of 
Amewa, Hudson’s Bay may become as subservient to 
comin^cial intercourse in that quarter of the globe, as 
the Baltic is in Europe. The other great portion of 
the New World is encompassed on every side by the 
dj&HeKcept one narrow neck which separates the Atlan- 
ui^om the Pacific ocean ; and though it be not opened 
by spacious bays or arms of the sea, its interior parts 
are rendered accessible by anumber of large rivers, fed 
by so many auxiliary streams, flowing in such various 
directions, that, almost without any aid from the hand 
of industry and art, an inland navigation may be car- 
ried on through all the provinces from the river De la 
Plata to the gun of Paria. Nor is this bounty of nature 
jconfii^ to the southern division of America; its north- 
ern continent abounds no less in rivers which are navi- 
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gable almost 
^flakes provii 
more extensive an^ cbfni 
the globe. The^countrJ 
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chain 

■Mm 

^dious tm)0omKy 
^ alsetching from the gulf of 


•Darien on one side, to that of Oalifi^nia on the other, 
which form the chain that binds tW two parts of the 
American continent together^arc not destitute < 




liar advantages. Their coalron one side is wa! 
the Atlantic^ ocean, on the other by tlH Pacific, 
of their rivers flow into the former, some into the^ 
and secure to them all the commerc ial benefits the 
result from a communication with both. 

But what most distinofuishes America from 

lenipcra- “ , 

u^ofits other parts of the earth, is the peculiar tempe- 
r -T* ‘ rature of its climate, and the different laws to 
it is subject with respect to the distribution ot 
£pat and cold. We cannot determine with preci.sion 
the portion of heat felt in any part ot the fjlobe, merely 
by- measuring its distance from the equator. The cli- 
Qoiftte of a country is affected, in some degree, by its, 
eievation above the .sea, by the extent ol c’ontincnt, by 


the nature of the soil, the height ot adjacent mountains, 
and many other circumstances. The intluence oh. these, 
however, is, from various causes, less considewfclc in 
the greater part of the ancient continent; and from 
knowing the position of any country there, we can pro- 
nounce with greater certainty, what will be tlie wmUP^ 
of its climate, and the nature of its productions. 

The maxims which arc founded upon obser- 
Mne^or vation of our hemisphere will not apfjly to the 
other. In the New World, cold predominates. 
The rigour of the frigid zone extends over half of those 
regions, which should be temperate by th.dr position. 
Countries where the grape and the fig should ripen, are 
buried under snow one half ol the year; and lands si- 
tuated in the same parallel with the most 
best cultivated provinces in Europe, are clhlled with 

VO/-. VI. * 
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perpetual Hhosts^ which i^troy Jthe power of 

vegeta^i^.** Aa^ we a<3yanSe to tlfose {)arts of 
which lie in .the^’^i^e parallel with provinces of Asia 
and Africa^ blessed with a S&iform enjoyment of such 
genial waAUth as is most tifendly to life and to vegeta- > 
tion, the dominioU of cold continues to be felt, and 
wipt^reigns, though during a short period, with ex- 
treip^ihverity. If we pr(jS!bed along the American con- 
tinent into the terrid zone, we shall find the cold preva- 
lenjtrin the New World extending itself also to this 
region of the globe, and mitigating the excess of its 
fervour, ^While the negro on the coast of Africa is 
scorched with unremitting heat, the inhabitant of Peru 
breathes an air equally mild and temperate, and is per- 
petually shaded under a canopy of grey clouds, which 
intercepts the fierce beams of the sun, without obstruct- 
ing his friendly influence.* Along the eastern coast 
of America, the climate, though more similar to that 
of the torrid zone in other parts of the earth, is never- 
tlieless considerably milder than in those countries of 
Asia and Africa which lie in the same latitude^ If 
from the southern tropic we continue our progress to 
the extremity of die American continent, we meet with 
frozen' seas, and countries horrid, barren, and scarcely 
habitable for cold, much sooner than in the north. 

Causes Various causes combine in rendering the cli- 

‘JSj’ mate of Ameripa so extremely different from that 
of the ancient continent. Though die utmost extent of 
America towards the north be not yet discovered, we 
know that it advances much nearer to the pole than 
either Europe or Asia. Both these have large seas to 
the north, which are open during part of the year; and 
even when covered with ice, the wind that blows over 

them is less intensely cold than that which blows over 

'> 

* See Note XXX. * Vojrage de Ulloa» torn. i. p. 453. Anson’s Voyage, p. 184. 

^ Anso#s Voyage, p. 74. ; and Voyage de Quiros, chea Hist, de Gen. des. Voy- 
ages, toni. liv. p. 83. Richard Hist. Natur. de TAir, ii. 305, &c. 
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land in the same highlatitud^. But in AmerfbL the land 
stretchy from the riiser St.^aurence t^warda the pole, 
and spreads out immensely to the west. A chain of 
enormous mountains, cov^d with snow and ice, runs 
through all this dreary region. The wind in passing 
over such an extent of high and frozen land, becomes 
so impregnated with cold, that it accjuires a piercing 
keenness, which it retains fa its progress thncMigh 
warmer climates, and it is not entirely mitigated until 
it reach the gulf of Mexico. Over all the continent of 
North America, a north-westerly wind find excessive 
cold are synonymous terms. Even in the most sultry 
weather, the moment that the wind veers to that quar- 
ter, its penetrating influence is felt in a transition from 
heat to cold no less violent than sudden. To this^ 
pewerful cause we may ascribe the extraordinary domi- 
nion of cold, and its violent inroads into the southern 
provinces in that part of the globe. 

Other causes, no less remarkable, diminish the active 
power of heat in those parts of the American continent 
which lie between the tropics. In all that portion of 
the globe, the wind blows in an invariable direction from 
east to west. As this wind holds its course across the 
ancient continent, it arrives at tlie countries which 
stretch along the western shores of Africa, inflamed with 
all the fiery particles which it hatli collected 
sultry plains of Asia, and the burning sands m the Afri- 
can deserts. The coast of Africa is, accordingly the 
region of the earth which feels the most | 

and is exposed to the unmitigated ardour of the torn 
zone. But this same wind which brings sue i an ac 
cession of warmth to the countries lying “I® 

river of Senegal and Cafraria, traverses the Atl^tic 
ocean, before it reaches the American “ 

cooled in its passage over this vast body of water, and 

« Ch.r.evoU Hht. do Nov. Fr. i.i. Hi... Oeorl. Vo,.g.v..on.. «■ 
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is felt as a refreshing gale along the coast of Brazil," 
and Guiana, rendering these countries, though. ,iimong 
the warmest in AAlerica, temperate, when compared with 
those lie opposite to them in Africa.‘ As this 

wind advance in its cours^hcross America, it meets with" 
immense plains, covered with impenetrable forests, or oc- 
cupied by large rivers, marshes, and stagnating waters, 
where it can recover no*considerable degree of heat. 
At length it arrives at the Andes, which run from north 
to south, through the whole continent. In passing over 
their elevated and frozen summits, it is so thoroughly 
cooled, that the greater part of the countries beyond 
them hardly feel the ardour to which they seem exposed 
by their situation." In the other provinces of America, 
from Tierra Firme westward to the Mexican empire, 
the heat of the climate is tempered, in some places, by 
the elevation of the land above the sea, in others, by 
their extraordinary humidity, and in all, by the enor- 
mous mountains scattered over this tract. The islands 
of America in the torrid zone are either small or m^n- 
tainous, and are fanned alternately by refreshing sea 
and land breezes. 

The causes of the extraordinary cold towards the 
southern limits of America, and in the seas beyond it, 
cannot be ascertained in a manner equally satisfying. 
It was long supposed that a vast continent, distinguished 
by ihe name of Terrn^, Australis Incognita^ lay between 
the southern extremity of America and the Antarctic 
pole. The same principles which account for the ex- 
traordinary degree of cold in the northern regions of 
America, were employed in order to explain that which 
is felt at Cape Horn and the adjacent countries. The 
immense extent of the southern continent, and the large 
,rivers which it poured into the ocean, were mentioned 
and admitted by philosophers as causes sufficient to occa- 

» S.-C Nute XXXI. I See Note XXXII. 

* Acosta Hut. NoviOrbis. lib. ii. c. 11. Buffon Hist. Naturclle, &c. tom. ii. 518. 
Aic. ix. 107, 6cc. Osborn's Collect, of Vo^-ages, ii. p. 868. 
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Sion the unusual sensation of cold, and the still more 
uncoininon appearances of frozen seas in that region of 
the globe. But the imaginary continent to which such 
^ influence was ascribed, having been searched for in 
vain, and the space which it was suppo^d to occupy 
having been found to be an open sea, new conjectures 
must be formed witli respect to the causes of a teni- 
perature of climate, so extremely different from that 
which we experience in countries removed at the same 
distance from the opposite pole.' 

Condition After Contemplating those permanent and 
di^covLTd. characteristic qualities of the American conti- 
nent, which arise from the peculiarity of its 
situation, and the disposition of its parts, the next ob- 
ject that merits attention is its condition when first dis- 
covered, as far as that depended upon the industry and 
operations of man. The eflects of human ingenuity 
and labour are more extensive and considerable, than 
even our own vanity is apt at first to imagine. When 
we Purvey the face of the habitable globe, no small part 
of that fertility and beauty which we ascribe to the 
hand of nature, is the work of man. His efforts, when 
continued through a .succession of ages, change the 
appearance and improve the qualities of the earth. As 
a great part of the ancient continc^nt has long been oc- 
cupied by nations far advanced in arts and industry, our 
eye is accuirtomed to view the earth in that form which 
it assumes when rendered fit to be the residence of a 
numerous race of men, and to supply them with nou- 
rishment. 

^ , , But in the New World, the state of mankind 

uncuiti- was ruder, and the aspect of nature extremely 
’ different. Throughout all its vast regions, there 
were only two monarchies remarkable for extent of ter- 
ritory, or distinguished by any progress in improve- 
ment. The rest of this continent was possessed by 


» Set N.itf XXX III. 
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small independent tribes, destitute of arts and industryi 
and neither capable to correct the defects, nor desirous 
to meliaiM||t'the tsondition of that part of th^ earth 
allotted^ppii^m for their habitation. Countries, occu- 
pied by ^lldPpeople, were almost in the;same state as' 
if thw had been without inhabitants, immense forests 
covered a great part of the uncultivated earth ; and as 
the hand of industry had not taught the rivers to run in 
a proper channel, or drained off the stagnating water, 
many of the most fertile plains were overflowed with 
inundations, or converted into marshes. In the south- 
ern provinces, where the warmth of the sun, the mois- 
tufd6f the climate, and the fertility of the soil, combine 
in calling forth the most vigorous powers of vegetation, 
the woods are so choked with its rank luxuriance, as to 
be almost impervious, and the surface of the ground is 
hid from the eye under a thick covering of shrubs and 
herbs and weeds. In this state of wild unassisted na- 
ture, a great part of the large provinces in South Ame- 
rica, which extend from the bottom of the Andes to the 
sea, still remain. The European colonies have cleared 
and cultivated a few spots along the coast, but the 
original race of inhabitants, as rude and indolent as 
ever, have done nothing to open or improve a country, 
possessing almost every advantage of situationiEl^ cli- 
mate. As we advsypkce towards the nQf|l|Bfn proyiacea 
of America, nature bldlitinues to we^:ji|j|H|Bfae utictdii*^ 
vated aspect, and in proportioo^ of 

climate increases, appears more dCsoHl^^d horrid, 
'j^ere the forests, though not encumbei'ed'With the same 
exuberance of vegetation, are of immense extent ; pro- 
digious marshes overspread the 'plains, and few marks 
appnear of human activity in any attempt to cultivate or 
•embellish the earth. No wonder that the colonies sent 
from Europi^ were astonished at their first entrance into 
the New World. It appeared to them waste/ solitary, 
and uninviting. When the English began to settle in 
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America, they termed the countries of which they took 
possession. The Wilderness. Nothing but their eager 
expectation of finding mines of gold, could hifRipduced 
the Spaniards to penetrate through the and 

Marshes of Anaerica, where, at every step, flii^^served 
the extreme difference between the uncultivated face of 
Nature, and that which it acquires under the forlfting 
hand of industry and art.™ 

Unwhoie- The labour and operations of man not only 
improve and embellish the earth, but render it 
more wholesome and friendly to life. When any region 
lies neglected and destitute of cultivation, the air stag- 
nates in the woods, putrid exhalations arise 
waters ; the surface of the earth, loaded with rank v^c- 
tation, feels not the purifying influence of the sun or of 
the wind ; the malignity of the distempers natural to the 
climate increases, and new maladies no less noxious are 
engendered. Accordingly, all the provinces of Ame- 
rica, when first discovered, were found to be remark- 
ably unhealthy. This the Spaniards exjiericnccd in 
every expedition into the New World, whether destined 
for conquest or.settlement. Though by the natural con- 
stitution of their bodies, their habitual temperance, and 
the persevering vigour of their minds, they were as 
much , formed as any people in Europe for active service 
ia aultry climate, they felt severe^ the fatal and per- 
ttfokms qunlj^j^ df. those uncultiffttcd regions through 
which thej|Piig||^ »or where they endeavoured to 
plant colonifo^^ Great numbers were cut off by the un- 
known and violent diseases w'ith which they were ino 
fected. Such as survived the destructive rage of those 
maladies, were not exempted from the noxious influence 
of the climate. They returned to Europe, according 
to the description of the early Spanish historians, 
feeble, emaciated, with languid looks and complexions 
of such a sickly yellow colour, as indicated the un- 

■> See Note XXXIV. 
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wholesome ttsaperattiie of the countries where t^y had 

resjdea.” - 

I The uncultivated state of the orld 

animals, Only the Jem^rature of the air, but 

the qualities of its productions. The jpfinciple of life 
seems to have been less active and vigO^us there, than 
in the ancient continent. Notwithstanding the vast ex- 
tent of America, and the variety of its climates, the dif- 
ferent species of animals peculiar to it are much fewer 
in proportion, than those of the other hemisphere. In 
the islands, there were only four kinds of quadrupeds 
known, the largest of which did not exceed the size of 
a rabbit. On the continent, the variety was greater ; 
and though the individuals of ea^ kind could not fail 
of multiplying exceedingly, when almost unmolested, 
by men, who were neither so numerous, nor so united 
in society, as to be formidaUe enemies to the animal 
creation, the number of distinct species must still be 
considered as extremSy small. Of two hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of animals .spread over the face of the earj^, 
only about one-third existed in America at the time of 
its discovery.® Nature was not only less prolific in the 
New World, but she appears likewise to have been less 
vigorous in her productions. The animals originally 
belonging to this quarter of the globe appear to be of 
an inferior race, neither so robust, nor so fierce, as those 
of the other continen^ America gives birth to no crea- 
ture of such bulk as to be compared with the elephant 
or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion and tiger in 
s}|^gth and ferocity.' The Tapyr of Brazil, the largest 
.^^qp^aruped of the ravenous tribe in the New World, is 
not larger than a calf of six months old. The Puma 
and Jaguar, its fiercest beasts of prey, which Euro- 
peiAis have inaccurately denominated lions and tigers, 
possess ne||her the jundafftited courage of the former, 

“ Goraara Hist^^c. 20. 22. Oviedoi^list. lib. ii. c. 13. lib. 5. c. 10. ^ P. Marttr, 
Epifil. 546. Decad. p. 176. 

BulToii Hist. Naturelle, tom. ix. p. 86. a Sec Note XXXV. 
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nor tharevenoua cruelty of the latter." They are inac- 
hardly formidable to man, 4nd often 
tom t»i^'|>acks upon the least appearance of resistance.' 
The same qualities t^je climate of .America .which 
stinted the gr^yth, and enfeebled the spirit, of its native 
animals, ohave {Moved pernicious to such as have mi- 
grated into it voluntarily from the other continent, or 
have been transported thither by the Europeans.’ The 
bears, the wolves, the deer of America, are not ecpial in 
size to those of the Old World.’ Most of the domestic 
animals, with which the Europeans have stored the pro- 
vinces wherein they settled, have degenerated with re- 
spect cither to bulk or quality, in a country who.se 
temperature and soil.aeem to be le.s.s favourable to the 
strength and perfection of the animal creation.'' 

Insects same causes which checked the growth 

and the vigour of the more noble animals, were 
friendly to the propagation and increase of rep- 
tiles and insects. Though this is riot peculiar to the New 
World, and those odious tribes, nourished by heat, mois- 
ture, and corruption, infe.st every part of the torrid zone ; 
they multiply faster, perhaps, in Americ a, and grow to 
a more monstrous bulk. As this etjuntry is, on the 
whole, less cultivated, and less peopled, than the other 
quarters of the earth, the active principle of life wastes 
its force in productions of this inlerior form. The air 
is often darkened with clouds of insects, and the ground 
covered with shocking and noxious reptiles The coun- 
try around Porto-Bello swarms with toads in such mul- 
titudes, as hide the surface of the earth. AtGuyaquil, 
snakes and vipers are hardly less numerous. Cartha- 
gena is infested with numerous flocks of bats, which 

«i Buifon Hist. Natiir. tom. ix. p. 07. Margrarii Hist. \at. Brasil, p. 229* 

^ Biiffbii llixt. Natur. ix. p. 1.3. 2(l3. Acosta Hist. lib. tv, c. .34. PKonis 
Hist. p. 6. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. iv. c. 1. libs#, c. l:h 

■Churchill, v. p. 691. Ovalte Kelat. of ChilK rimrch. Soiiiario 

de Oviedo, c. 14—22. Voyage du Ues Mwbais, iii. 299. 

* BulFon^llist. Natur. ix. 103. Kalm's^nveU, i. 102. Biel \oy. dc Kranct 
£<)uiDox. p. 3o9. ° N ute X X \ V I . 
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aiffiioy- Bot only the-cattle bat the inhabitants.* In the 
islands, legipna of ants have, at different timd^ con> 
sumed eve#§^etable production,^ and left the earth 
entirely bail^ii^f it had bepn burnt with fire. The 
damp forests, and rank soil of the "^'ntries on the 
banks of the Orinoco and Maragnon, with almost 
every offensive and poisonous creature, which the 
power of a sultry sun can quicken into li|e.* 

The birds of the New World are not distinguished 
by qualities so conspicuous and characteristical, as 
those, which we have observed in its quadrupeds. 
Birds are more indepeqident of man, and less affected 
by the changes, which his indu^j^ and labour make 
upon the state of the earth. They have a greater pro- 
pensity to migrate from one couq^ to another, and 
can gratify this instinct of their natuWwithout difficulty 
or danger. Hence the number of birds common to both 
continents, is much greater than that of quadrupeds ; 
and even such as are peculiar to America nearly resem- 
ble those with which mankind were acquainted in simi- 
lar regions of the ancient hemisphere. The American 
birds of the torrid zone, like those of the same climate 
in Asia and Africa, are decked in plumage, which daz- 
zles the eye with the beauty of its colours ; but nature, 
satisfied with clothing them in this gay dress, has de- 
nied most of them that melody of sound, and variety 
of notes, which catch and delight the ear. The birds 
of the temperate climates there, in the same manner as 
in ow continent, are less splendid in their appearance ; 

compensation for that defect, they have voices 
dP^eater compass, and more melodious. In some 
districts of America, the unwholesome temperature of 
th^t^ir seems to be unfavourable even to-this part of 

* Voyage de Ul)pa. tom. 147. Herrera, dec. 11. Jib. iii. c. 3. 19. 

W See Note XXXVII. ^ 

■ Voyage de Condamine, p. 167. J||||UDUla, ill. 190, &c. Hist Jen^. des Voy- 
ages, xiw. 317. Dumont Menioires'ffi^la Louisiane, i. 108. Somailb'^de Oviedo, 
c. 59—6*. 
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file creation. The number of birds is lessihan in other 
countries, and the traveller is struck with the amazing 
solitude and silence of its forests.* ja-^emarkable, 
however, that America, ^where the qiisii^tpeds are so 
dwarfish and'-^da^ardly, Should produce the Condor, 
which is entitfdl'to pre-eminence over all the flying 
tribe, in bulk, in strength, and in courage.*’ 

The soil in a continent so extensive as Ame- 
'* rica must, of course, be extremely various. In 
each of its provinces, we find some distinguishing pe- 
culiarities ; the description of which belongs to those 
who write their particular hist^y. In general, we may 
observe, that the moisture and cold, which predominate 
so remarkably in ali^i.rts of America, must have great 
influence upon the.pature of its soil ; countries lying in 
the same parallef%ith those regioilB which never feel 
the extreme rigour of winter in the ancient continent, 
are frozen over in America duripg a great part ol' the 
year. Chilled by this intense cold, the ground never 
acquires warmth suflicient to ripen the fruits, which are 
found in the corresponding parts of the other continent. 
If we wish to rear in America the productions which 
abound in any particular district of the ancient world, 
we must advance several degrees nearer to the liiitj than 
in the other hemisphere, as it requires such an increase 
of heat to counterbalance the natural frigidity of the 
soil and climate." At the Cape of Good Hope, several 
of the plants, and fruits peculiar to the countries within 
the tropics, are cultivated with success ; whereas, at St. 
Augustine, in Florida, and Charles-Town, in 
Carolina, though considerably nearer the line, tWy 
cannot be brought to thrive with equal certainty. ' But, 
if allowano® be made, for this diversity in the de|^e 
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foil of America is naturally as rich and fer<- 
•l^as in any^art of the etfth. As the country was 
thiiity inhabited, and by a neo pMbf little industry, wh^ 
had' none of the domestic civilized na- 

tions rear in such vast num1mj,..th^H% was not ex- 
hausted by their consumption. lEne^lHIlable produc-, 
tioj^, to which the f^ility of the soil‘*^ve birth, often 
retwned untoilched, and being ^uffere^to^rrupt. on 
its shrface, returned with increase into ire b^k>m.* 'As 
trees and plants derive a great part of their nourish- 
ment fro^ air and water ; if they were not destroyed 
by man atid oth^ antikls, j^ey would render to the 
earth more, perhaps, tMn they Ja^ from it, and feed 
rather than impoverish it. ThiHQll^ unoccupied soil 
of America may t^e gone on enri(^mg for many ages. 


The vast nurabe^Hs well as enorm^^R size of the trees 
in America, uS^icate the extraordinary vigour of the 
soil in its nat^e statCji,^ When the EuropeaW^hrst be- 
gan to cultivate the New World, they were astonished 
at the luxuriant power of vegetation in its virgin mould ; 
and in several places the ingenuity of the planter is still 
employed in diminishing and wasting its superfluous 
fertility, in order to bring it down to a state fit for pro- 
fitable culture.' 

How was Having thus surveyed the state of the New 
America World at the time of its discovery, and consi- 
peopkd . peculiar features and qualities, which 

distinguish ftid characterize it, the next inquiry that 
rits attention is. How vua America peopled? By 
course did mankind *m|;rate from the one conti- 
thc other ? and in what quarter is it most pro- 
bable that a communication was opened between them ? 

know, with infallible cermility, that all 


the human race SKin&r from the 


Rniirce, 


fl-on Hist NlUp. 243. Kalm, i. 151.: 
f Charlevoix, Hist dc Nouv. Voyage du Des 

Lcry ap. dc Bry. part iii. p. 174. Sec Note XL. 
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and that the descendants of one nian, under the 
protection as »eU as in obediefc to the com- 
mand of Heaven, n^lied and replcni.Uednthc earth. 

of nations 

each back re^e ages, in which tliey took 

possession ofMp^ilferent countries, where they are 
now settled. We caUhot trace tlig branches of this first 
tanuly, or po^t out ;^ith certainty the time and «Mn- 
im in wmch^ey divided and spread over the fafce of 
the, ^obe. Even among the most enlightened people, 
the period of authentic history is extremely ^lort ; and 
every thing prior tc^that, is famous or oLscurc. It is 
not surprising, then, ^at^the Mlctteredjinhabitaiits of 
America, who hayi^ill solicitudi^ about^ futurity, and 


little curiosity co^erning what is^p^ed, should be 
altogether unacqiPtited with their ^jvn original. The 
people o.n the two opposite coasts ’|i£,4.ineriea, who 
occupy '^se countries in America which apjiroach 
nearest to the ancient continent, are Jo remarkably 
rude, that it is altogether vain to search* among them 
for such information as might discover the place from 
whence they came, or the ancestors of whom they are 
descended.'-' Whatever light has been thrown on thi.s 
subject, is derived, not from the natives of America, ■ 
but from the inquisitive genius of their conquerors. 
Various W^heu the people of Eiirojic une.xpectcdly 
thrones, discovered a New World, removed at a vast dis- 
tance from every part of the ancient coiftinent which 
was then known, and filletL with inhabitants whose apr 
pearance and manners difmtfd remarkably from thcM^^ 
of the human species, the (|ucstion concerning Ql^r 
original became naturally an object of curiosity and 
attention. theories and speculations of^'^igeiu|us 

lect to this suycct, would fill manj^o- 
re often so an<|Khi y ri^. that 4 
an insult to the.'^|ifderstandmg or niy read- 

t' Vinegn^’s Hivl. of Califurnin, i. 6o 
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either miautely to enumerate or to 
ave p^lllipptuously imagined, that 
tl^ offspring of thlr 
ofliibnkind, but that 
nguishable by 
bodies, as 
es of their minds. 




mpWthei 

the peopled Amenca wel 
same common parent wit] 
they foilthec^^aep^^te ra^ 
peculiac.featut^s i^A^^consti 

istic qi 

Others contendl that' tliey are ^hscend^^^pa some 
remrfimt of the antediluvian inmn[>itants]'etNpi earth, 
wlSBhurvived the deluge, whicb.Swept {qjvt^f^i^eigreatest 
part of t^^human species in the days of Noah ; and 
preposte^Misly su^po9|||^de, uncivilized tribes, scat- 
tered over arijjkncultnnired Sn nnrat, to be the most 
ancient race of^e opV on em- There is hardly 
any the si<ftth pole, to which 

some anl|^B|^|Mme extravaganiH^f conjecture, has 
not ascribedMMiKonour of peopling Aqi 0^^.,. The 
Jews, the C^Rtnite|U|kthe Phcenicians, v||m|w 
nians, the Greeks, t^PScythians in aac||l^inies, are 
^posed to Hbve settled in this weaien#^ir^d. The 
inese, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Welsh, the 
Spaniards, are said to have sent colonies thither in 
later ages, at different periods, and on various occa- 
sions. Zealous advocates stand forth to support the 
respective claims of those people ; and though they rest 
upon no better foundatibn than the casual resemblance 
of some customs, or the supposed affinity between a 
fbw; words inftbeir different languages, much erudition 
anymore zeal have been employed, to little purpose, 
qMKRefence of the opposite systems, {hose regions 
oi conjecture and controversy belong not to the histo- 
rian. His is a more limited province, confined to 
what is e||||blished by certain or highly pjrobable evi- 
.deneh. Beyond this I ^all not venture, in offering 
a. few obafirvflionsir whicm .may contribute to ffirow 
some light upon this cun^uq^Hpid much agitat^ ques- 
tion. 
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1.. There are authors who have endeavl^lMre^ 

by mere conjectwAi^ account for the peopling 
of Ameri^ ^jtpW^ave suppose^&at it was 
original^ unijlli^:tp the ancient continent, end 
1 from .U shc^k of an <iaTth<|^akOir or the 

:bers litfV^l^ug^ed, that some 
__ its coursPby the violence of a 
e drivenby accident to wards-the 
ave given a beginning to [Mlpu- 
lation in tfiAt desolate continent.® But with respe4li?to 
all those systems, it is vain either to reason « inquire, 
because it is impossible to comM^ any decisralt. Sucli 
events as they sup^s? ft-e bimy ‘“^y 

have happened. T^i thdy,Ov.er hS^^n, \vc have 
no evidence, eithe^rom thenplear liistory, 

or from the obscuffc intimations of ^ 

2., Nothing can be more^ 
sembinncer,|||[k^an the attempts tg di 
of nia..iieifc,t^^^ Apiericaiis, ineiwy by tiding tlie re- 
semblance betwiew their manners and those of any, 
particular people in the ancient continent. It we sup- 
pose two tribes, though placed in the most remote re- 
gions of the globe, to live in a climate nearly oi the same 
temperature, to be in the same state ol society, and to 
resemble each other in the degree of their improvement, 
they must feel the same wants and exert the same en- 
deavours to supply them. The same objects will ^lure, 
the same passions will animate them, and the sam^d6» 
and sentiments will arise in their minds. The char^ 
ter and occup^ions of the hunter in America musrfio 
little different from those of an Asiatic, who depends 
for subsistence on the chase. A tribe of savages on the 

of the Danube must nearly resemble o^||ppon tlie 
plains washed by the Mississimh. 1 nstead tli! n of pre- 
suming from this similarity ,*lhat there js any atfanity 

lib. i.c. 16 . * 
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should only conclude, &at the di$- 
■PfHl^i^d manners of m^are formed by their situa* 
tion, wd anse frclfctihe stdte -of society in. which diey 
live. The {||oraa|^ltbat b|mffl^5So vitry^ e character 
of a people nuSpR^ge. ^n p||up&rtuB|||| advances 
in impqpvemeMpt^£ manner^^p|||^,’'mqHb;rwers and 
talents are called form. In evefj^art ofiitie earth, the 
pro^eA of n)an hath been net^^y the saffM^ and we 
canUrace him in his career from the rude alp||idicity .of 
savage life, until he attains the industqr, the and ^ 

the elegujpe of-^olished society. There is iiothin|p^ 
wonderfv^hen in the*^||ilitude be|ween the Americans 
and the barb^us na^ros o{*bur continent. Had La- 
fitau, Garcia, and miiny othw au^OTs attended to this, 
they would,. iiQt^v6 perplexed a subject which they 
pretend 'to ^^Instfs^e, by their fcpttless endeavours to 
esipblish an iSpSy between various races ^if.lpople, in 
the old and dew cot^^ents, upon no oth eiM Bridence 
than such a resemblance in their manners, as^^wessarily 
arises from the similarity of their condition. Tliere are, 
it is true, among every people, some ^pi^lGis. which, as 
they do not flow from any natural wanl^ desire pecu- 
liar to their situation, may be denomi^l^d usages of 
arbitrary institution. If between two*natio9s settled in 
remote parts of the earth, a perfect agreement with re- 


ject to any of these should be discovered, one might 
suspect that they were connected with some 
If, for example, a nation were found in Ame- 
consecrated the seventh day to religious wor- 
and rest, we might justly suppose it had de- 
rived its knowledge of this usage, which is of arbitraiy 
institution, from the Jews. But, if it were discovered 



dmt anol^r nation celebrated the first appearance of 
every new moon with extraordinary dem6nstrations o| 
joy, we shoul(^ not be entitled to conclude that the ob- 
seiration of this monthly festiv^ was borrowed firom 
the Jews, but ought to coigi|^it merely as the ex- 
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pression of that joy which is natural to ««»*» 
turn of the plMet which guide.s and cheers hiniWib' 
night. The instances of customs, merely aihitrary, 
common to the inhabitants of bot^ Jiemispheres, are, 
•indeed, so «ew and so equivocal^ thit>po theory con- 
cerning the -population of the New W^ld ought to be 
founded upon themi 

Or of reii- 3. The theories which have been formed with 

giousritei. respect ^o the original of the Americans, from 
observation of their religious rites and practices, are no 
less fanciful, and destitute of solid foundation. When 
the religious opinions of any people are neither the re- 
sult of rational inquiry, nor derived from the instrac- 
tions of revelation, they must needs be wild and extra- 
vagant. Barbarous nations are incapable of the for- 
mer, and have not been blessed with the advantages 
arising from the latter. Still, however, the human mind, 
even where its operations appear most wild and capri- 
cious, holds a course so regular, that in every age and 
country the dominion of particular passions will be at- 
tended with similar effects. The savage of Europe or 
America, when filled with superstitious dread of invisi- 
ble beings, or with inquisitive solicitude to penetrate 
into the events of futurity, trembles alike with fear, or 
glows with impatience. He has recourse to rites and 
practices of the same kind, in order to avert the ven- 
gpeance which he supposes to be impending oyer«hil^ 
or to divine the secret which is the object of 
riosity. Accordingly the ritual of superstition in dn 
continent, seems, in many particulars, to be a transcript 
of that established in the other, and both authorize 
similar institutions, sometimes so frivolous as to excite 
pity, sometimes so bloody and barbarous as to create 
horror. But without supposing any consanguinity be- 
tween such distant nations, or imagining that their re- 
ligious ceremonies were conveyed by tradition from the 

VOL, VI. , .T 
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we may ascribe this uniformity, which, 
i(4|||||^|j|j|staiices, seems very amazing, to the natural 
operatu^ of superstition and enthusiasm upon the weak* 
ness of the humw^ind. 

» . 4. Miiilllfy lay- it down as a CQrtMjn principle* 

in thw^Hpoiry, that -America was^wt peopled 
c? by any nation of the ancient continent, which 
had made considerable progress in civilization. 
The inhabitants of the New World were in a state of 
society so extremely rude, as to be unacquainted with 
those arts ^hich are the first essays of human ingenuity 
in its advance towards Ihaprovement. Even the most 
cu^vated nations of America were strangers to many 
of.^ose simple inventions, which were almost coeval 
with society in pther parts of the world, and were 
known in &e earliest periods of civil life with which 
wejhave any acquaintance. From this it is manifest, 
thai*^e tribes which originally migrated to America, 
came oflT firom nations which must have been no less 
barbarous than their posterity, at the time when they 
were first discovered by the Europeans. For, although 
the elegant or refined arts may decline or perish, amidst 
the violent shocks of those revolutions and disasters to 
which nations are exposed,' the necessary arts of life, 
when once they have been introduced among any peo- 
■H^are never lost. None of the 'vicissitudes in hu- 
SHgBairs affect these, and diey continue to be pkac* 
■HHPiA long as the ra(» of men exists. If ever the use 
Israwn had been known to the savages of America, or 
to their progenitors; if ever they had en^loyed^a 
plough^' ti loom, or a forge, the utility of th^ iapii^^ 
tions would have preserved them, and it is im pos^ite 
that they should have been abandoned ^r icngottmi. 
W e may conclude, ffien, that the Americans 'sprung 
from some people, who were themselves in such an 
early and unimproved stage af;^8^ety,wB'to be unac- 
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qutanted with all those necessary arts, 
to be unknown among their posterity, when^ 
by the Spaniards. '< 

Norfrem appears no less evident that America 

ibe MttA- was not peopled by any from the more 

^onr^* southern nations of the ancieiSwontinent. None 
Cnent Tudc tribcs Settled in that part of our 

hemisphere can be supposed to have visited a country so 
remote. They possessed neither enterprise, nor ingfc- 
nuity, nor power, that could prompt them to undertake, 
or enable them to perform, sudi a distant voyage. That 
the more civilized nations in'Asia or Africa are not the 
progenitors of the Americans is manifest, not onljr from 
the observations which I have already made concern- 
ing their ignorance of the most 8inq>le and necessary 
arts, but from an additional circumstance. Whenever 
any people have experienced the advantages whi<^ men 
enjoy by their dominion over the inferior animals^ they 
can neither subsist without the nourishment which Aese 
afford, nor carry on any considerable operation inde- 
pendent 'of their ministry and labour. Accordingly, 
the first care of the Spaniards, when they settled in 
America, was to stock it with all the domestic animals 
of Europe ; and if, prior to them, the Tyrians, the Car- 
thaginians, the Chinese, or any other polished 
had taken pbssession of that continent, we shoo t 
found there the animals p^uliar to those region-^ 
globe. where they were originally seated. In , 

rica, however, there is not one animal, tame « 
which properly belongs to the warm, or even the 
jteTOei^^^conntries of the ancient continent. The 
tiniiiiel, the dromedary, the horse, the cow, “ 

mm* milaiowa to America m toe ekphmt or te 
From which it i. obvious, that toe peopto who tat sto. 
tied to toe weettm worid. did not »oe ^ the 
tries wherethosesaaiim^ abound, and where men,^» 
having been «» 
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tipjnUpcQnsider it, not only as beneBcial, but as indis- 
iS^essary to tbe improvement, and even the 
preservation of civil society. 

6. Fro^ considering the animals with which 
twntbmis Americ^W store^^we may conclude that the * 
nearest pwt of cotiiact between the old and 
nearestto Continents is tdwards the northern extre- 
toward! mity of both, and that there the communication 
was opened, and the intercourse carried on be- 
tween them. All the extensive countries in America 
. which lie within the tropics, or approach near to them, 
are filled with indigenou^’animals of various kinds^ en- 
tirely, different from those in the corresponding regions 
orj^^; ancient continent. But the northern provinces 
offhe New World abound with many of the wild ani- 
mals which are common in such parts of our hemisphere 
as a similar situation. The bear, the wolf, the 
fox, ois hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, mnd several 
other species frequent the forests of North America, no 
less than those in the north of Europe and Asia.’’ It 
seems to be evident, then, that the two continents ap- 
proach each other in this quarter, and are either united, 
or so nearly adjacent, that these animals might pass 
from the one to the other. 

Thaaicer- actual vicinity of the two continents is 

SO clearly established by modern discoveries, 
that the chief difficulty with respect to the peo- 
|Mk|j|of America is removed. While those immense 
regions which stretch eastward from the river Oby to 
the sea of Kamchatka were unknown or imperfectly 
explored, the north-east extremities of our hemisphere 
were supposed to be so far distant from any part<ff 
the New World, that it was not easy to conceive how 
any communication should have been carried on be- 
tween them. But the Russians, having subjected the 
western part of Siberia to thK^fitfpire, gradually ex- 

“ HUt. 
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tended their knowledge of that vast county, 
vancing towards the east into unknown pro^nces. 
These were discovered by hunters in their excursions 
after game, or by soldiers employ;^' in levying the 
taxes ; and the court of Mos^w estimated the impor- 
tance of those countries,' pnly by the small addition 
which they made to its revenue. At length Peter the 
Great ascended the Russian' throne. His enlightened, 
comprehensive mind, intent upon every circumstance 
that could aggrandize his empire, or render his reign 
illustrious, discerned consequences of those discoveries 
which had escaped the observation of his ignorant pre- 
decessors. He perceived that in proportion as the.te- 
gions of Asia extended towards the east, they must ap- 
proach nearer to America ; that the communication 
between the two continents, which had long, been 
searched for in vain, would probably be found jQ this 
quarter, and that by opening it, some part of the wealth 
and commerce of the western world might be made to 
flow into his dominions by a new channel. Such an 
object suited a genius that delighted in grand schemes. 
Peter drew up instructions with his own hand for pro- 
secuting this design, and gave orders for carrying it 
into execution.' 

His successors adopted his ideas, and pursued his 
plan. The officers whom the Russian court emplqyed 
in this service, had to struggle with so many diffi^ 
ties, that their progress was extremely slow. EndOtt- 
raged by some faint traditions among the people of 
Siberia, concerning a successful voyage in the year 
1648, round the north-east promontoiy of Asia, they 
attempted to follow the same course. Vessels were 
fitted out, with this view, at different times, from the 
rivers Lena and Kolyma ; but in a frozen ocean, which 
nature seems not to have destined for navigation, they 
were exposed to mMiiaasteni, without being able to 

* Muller Vojmge. rt l« •• p. . 
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^|R^i8h ilwir purpose. No vessel fitted otit by the - 
iRhMtafi cqfurt ever doubled this formidable Gape we 
are indebted foi|Khat is known of those extreme re> 
gpons of Asia, t^H discffigeries made in excursions by 
land. In all those pro^|||ie8 an opinion ^evails, that ' 
there axe countriSi of Extent and fertility, which 
lie at no considerable distance from their own coasts. 
These the ^ssisins ima^ned to be part of America ; ' 
and several circumstuices concurred not only in con- 
firming them in thn«||||elief, but in persuading &em that 
sonm portion of that continent could not be very remote. 
Trees of various kinds unknown in those naked regions 
ofy w^ are driven upon the coast by an easterly wind. 
B^r^^'same wind, floating ice is brought thither in a 
few days ; flights of birds arrive annually from the 
sati tfi wiarter ; and a tradition obtains among the in- 
haiil||m, of an intercourse formerly carried on with 
sonmPUinfries situated to the east. 

After weighing all these particulars, and comparing 
the position of Ae countries in Asia which had been 
discovered, with such parts in the north-west of Ame- 
rica as were already known, the Russian court formed 
a plan, which would have hardly occurred to a nation 
less accustomed to engage in arduous undertakings, 
and to contend with great difiiculties. Prders were 
issued to build two vessels at the smaft village of 
Q^^>tz, situated on the sea of Kamchatka, to satt on a 
of discoveiy. Though that dreary, uncultivated 
region furnished nothing fliat could be of use in:ooa- 
structing thmn, but ^me larch trees : though nbibnly 
the iron, the cordage, the sails, and all the numerous 
arfides reqtdsite for thfur equipment, but the provisions 
for victualling tbern were to be carried through the im- 
mense deserts of Siberia, down rivers of difficult navi- 
gatioiv end along roads almost hnpassable, die man- 
date of die sovereign, and the MMiverance of the peo- 
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surmounted ever obstacle. Twl^W||||^ 
sels were finished, and, under the commanddlh 
the Captains Behring and Tschirikow^^ailed from Kam- 
chatka, in quest of the New World, quarter where 
It had never been approacBd. They shaped their 
course towards the east ; andthough a storm soon se- 
parated the vessels, which never rejoined, and many 
disasters befel them, the expectations from the voyage 
were not altogether frustrated. Each of the’command- 
ers discovered land, which to then|,appeared to be part 
of the American continent ; and, according to their ob- 
servations, it seems to be situated within a few degrees 
of the north-west coast of California. Each set ScnlMt 
of his people ashore : but in one place the inhabitants 
fled as the Russians approached ; in another, they car- 
ried off those who landed, and destroyed their^boBta. 
The violence of the weather, and the distress m iSeir 
crews, obliged both captains to quit this inhaspj^ble 
coast. In their return they touched at several i.slaiids, 
which stretch in a chain from east to west between the 
country which they had discovered and the coast of 
Asia. They had some intercourse with the natives, 
who seemed to them to resemble the North Americans. 
They presented to the Russians the calami, or pipe of 
peace, which^is a symbol of friendship universal among 
the people of North America, and a usage of arbi- 
trary histitution, peculiar to them. 

. lliough the islands of the New Archipelago ha^ 
been frequented since that time by the Russian hunters, 
dia eburt of St. Petersburgh, during a period of ipore 
than forty years, seems to have relinquished every 
thought of prosecuting discoveries in that <]uarfer. 
But in the year 1768, it was unexpectedly resumed. 
The sovereign, who had been lately seated on the throne 
of Peter the Great, possessed the genius and tafents of 
her illustrious prede^sso)^ During the operations of 
the most arduous anCbatipsive war in which the Rus- 
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|HHIlBiipire '%as ever engaged, she foilned' schemed and 
Sedated iudertaking8,4i> which more limited abilities 
ivould ln|||il^been incapable of attending but amidst the 
leisure of paoi^^^ines. A new voyage of discoveiy 
from the esustem extre|^ of Asia was banned, and' 
Captain Krenitzin and Lieutenant Levasneff were ap- 
pointed to commimd the two vessels fitted out for that 
purpose, ^ tt^' voyage outward they held nearly 
the same coursewith the former navigators, they touched 
at the same i^and||^bserved their situation and pro- 
ductions more car^lly, and discovered several new 
with which Behring and Tschirikow had not 
Though they did not proceed so far to the 
revisit the country which Behring and Tschi- 
l^kpiv'ihpposed to be part of the American continent, 

• ^^nby returning in a course considerably to the north 


ior^Omirs, they corrected some capital mistakes into 
whi^ their predecessors had fallen, and have contri- 
buted to facilitate the progress of future navigators in 
those seas.‘ 


Thus the possibility of a communication between the 
continents.in this quarter rests no longer upon mere 
conjecture, but is established by undoubted evidence.*" 
Some tribe, or some families of wandering Tartars, from 
the restless spirit peculiar to their race, ipight .migprate 
to the nearest islands, and, rude as their knowledge of 
navigation was, might, by passing from one to the 
other, reach at length the coast of America, and given 
beginning to population in that continent. The dis- 
tance between the Marian .or Ladrone islands and the 
nearest land in Asia, is greater than that between the 
part of America which the Russians discovered, and the 
coast of Kamchatka ; and yet the inhabitants of those 
islands are manifestly of Asiatic extract. If, notwith- 
standing their remote situation, we admit that the Ma- 
rian islands were peopled from our continent, distance 


* Sec Note XLII. ■■ Muller Vofugea, tom. i. 248. 6ce, 267. 276, 
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alone is no reason why we should hesitate about 
mitting that the Americans o|ay derive their^ originii|i, 
from the same source. It is probable that '^||||ire navi- 
gators in those seas, by steering farther to the north, 
*may find that the continent of America approaches still 
nearer to As^. According to the information of the 
barbarous people who inhabit the^ country about the 
north-east promontory of Asia, there lies, the coast, 
a small island, to which they sail in less than a d;iy. 
From that they can descry a larg^continent, which, ac- 
cording to their description, is covered with forests, and 
possessed by people whose language they do npj un- 
derstand.® By them they are supplied with thel^^J^ 
of martens, an animal unknown in the northern 
Siberia, and which is never found but in Gpui^^^ 
abounding with trees. If we could rely on this account, 
we might conclude, that the American continent 
parated from ours only by a narrow strait, and all the 
• difficulties with respect to the communication betwc;eii 
them would vanish. What could lie offered only as a 
conjecture when this history was first published, is now 
known to be certain. The near approach of the two 
continents to each other has been discovered and trace 
in a voyage undertaken upon principles so pure and so 
liberal, and conducted with so much proiessioual skill, 
as reflect lustre upon the reign of the sovcreijp y 
whom it was planned, and do honour to t le o cers 

interested with the execution of it. 

. . It is likewise evident from recent discoveries, 

that an intercourse between our continent and 
America might be carried on with no less 
*”*• litv from the north-west extremities of Europe. 
AJ>.8S0. A^arly as the ninth century the Norwegians 
atooovered Gr«nlM,d, and planted cobntes ^ 

«,n.munication with that country, after a 
™tion. was renewed in the Itist century. Some Lu- 

. “ Sec Note XLUX. 

■ Muller Voyages el Decooe. i. 166- 
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Moravian misaonaries, prompted by zeal for 
^jiiaro{KagidyauBLthe Christian faith, have ventured to settle 
in thi8.|i||n and^ncultivated region.’’ To them 
are much curious information with respect 

to its nature and inhabitgj.^. We learn, J^t the north-* 
west coast of Greenland is separated frcw America by 
a very narrow strait ; that, .at the bottom of the bay into 
which thi sj trait conducts, it is highly probable that 
they are unS^t|4i ? j^at the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries have soni^^jlllH^urse with one another that the 
Esquimaux perfectly resemble Ihe Green- 

landers in their Aspect, dress, and mode of l^ng ; that 
lore who had acquired the knowledge nf a few 
i the Greenlandish language, reported that these 
. were understood by the Esquimaux ; that, at 
length, a Moravian missionary, well acquainted 
wi# ^he language of Greenland, having visited the 
codntiy of the Esquimaux, found, to his astonishment, 
that they spoke the same language with the Green- 
landers ; that they were in every respect the same peo- 
ple, and he was accordingly received and entertained 
by them as a friend and a brother.' 

By these decisive facts, not only the consanguinity 
of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders is established,, but 
the possibility of peopling AmeVica firom the north of 
Europe is demonstrated. If the Norwegians, ina bar- 
barous age, when science had not begun to dawn in the 
north of Europe, possessed such naval skill as to open 
a communication with Greenland, their ancestors, as 
much addicted to roving by sea, as the Tartars are to 
wandering by land, might, at some more remote period, 
accomplish the same vpyag^, and settle a colony there, 
whose descendants might, in' progress of time, minute 
into America. But if, instead of venturing to> sail 
rectly from their own coast to Greenland, we suppose 

» Cnmtt^ Hht. of Gnenl. i. S48. SM. Piovot. Hut Gen. do* Voyogoi, tom. 
XT. 15f. not. (96.) 

<1 BggodEs p* So ' Crutv* Hitt, of Gretnl. p. S61» t62. 
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tiiat the Norwegians h^d a more cautious course, tuidV 
advanced from Shetland to the Feroe islandMd ftonSl 
«em to Iceland, in all which they K&#p]ai;ktSiponies ; 
their progress may have been so gradual^lp^s na- 
vigration caniwt be considered as either longer or more 
hazardous, than those voyages which that hardy and 
enterprising race of men is known to have performed 
in every age. ^ 

Probably 8. Though it be possible tb** America may 
from ttit received its first ibhayilkairrom our con- 

tin^t, either by the north-v^iof Europe or the 
north-east. <ra Asia, there seems to be good reason for 
supposing that the progenitors of all the Amerio^^rl^- 
tions from Cape Horn to the southern confines 
brador, migrated from the latter rather than the fonner. 
The Esquimaux are the only people in America, who, 
in their aspect or character, bear any resemblance to the 
northern Europeans. They are manifestly a race of 
men distinct from all the nations of the American con- 
tinent, in language, in disposition, and in habits of life. 
Their original, then, may warrantably be traced up to 
that source which I have pointed out. But among all the 
other inhabitants of America, there is such a striking 
similitude in the form of their bodies and the qualities 
of their minds, that, notwithstanding the diversities 
oocusioned by the influence of climate, or unequal pro- 
gress in improvement, we must pronounce them to be 
descended from one source. There may be a variety 
in the shades, but we can every where trace the same 
original colour. Each tribe has something peculiar 
M^ich distinguished it, but in all of them we discern 
certain features common to the whole race. It i.s re- 
maikaMe, that in every peculiarity, whether in their 
pen<ms or dispositions, which characterize the Ameri-* 
cans, they have some resemblance to the rude tribes 
scattered over the north-east of Asia, but almost none 
to the nations settled in the northern extremities of 
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^rope. We may, therefore, refer them to the former 
biigin^.aod conc|||»d 9 ,.that their Asiatic progenitors, hav- 
ing ihoii^arts of America where the Rui^ 

sians Im're' djscov^d the -proximity of the two conti- 
nents, spread gradually over its various regions. This 
account of the progress of population in America coin- 
cides with the traditions of the Mexicans concerning 
their own .origin, whic^ imperfect as they are, were 
preserved with more acOuracy, and merit greater credit, 
than those of any^o{^‘ in the New World. Accord- 
ing to them, their ancestors came from a remote coun- 
try, situated to the north-west of Mexico. The Mexi- 
cans point out their various stations as they advanced 
from 'this, into their interior provinces, and it is pre- 
ciseli^lthe same route which they must have held, if they 
had been emigrants from Asia. The Mexicans, in de- 
scribing the appearance of their progenitors, their man- 
nas and habits of life at that period, exactly delineate 
those of the rude Tartars, from whom I suppose them 
to have sprung.' 

Thus have I finished a disquisition which has been 
deemed of so much importance, that it would have been 
improper to omit it in writing the history of America. 
1 have ventured to inquire, but without presuming to 
decide. Satisfied with offering conjectures, I pretend 
not to establish any system. When an investigation is, 
from its nature, so intricate and obscure, that it is im- 
possible to arrive at conclusions which are certain, 
there may be some merit in pointing out such as are 


probable.* 

i^ition condition and charaeter of the American 

nations, at the time when they became, known 
iteAme- to the Europeans, deserve 'more attentive consir 
deration than the inquiry concerning their ori- 


' Acosta Hist. Nat.' et Mor. lib. tU. c. 2, &c. Garcia Origen de los Indies, lib. 
▼. c. 3. Torquemada Monar. Ind. lib. i. c. 2,&c. Botorini Benadnd Idea de Una 
llist de la Ai^. Septentr. $ xvil. p. 127. 

■ Merooires sor b Lonisiaiie, par Dumont, tom. i. p. 119. 
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The latter is merely an object of curiosity ; 
former is one of the most import^t as well as instnic-’ 
l^e researches which can occupji^tihe phUo8C|^ter or 
historian. In order to complete the history o^ Ae hu- 
man mind, and attain to a perfect knowledge of its na- 
ture and operations, we must contemplate man in all 
those various situations wherein he has been placed. 
We must follow him in his progress through the dif- 
ferent stages of society, as he gradually advances from 
the infant state of civil life toWtods its maturity and de- 
cline. We must observe, at each period, how the 
faculties of his understanding unfold, we must attend to 
the efforts of his active powers, watch the various move- 
ments of desire and affection, as*they rise in his breast, 
and mark whither they tend, and with what ardour they 
are exerted. ^ The philosophers and historians of ancient 
Greece and Rome, our guides in this as well as every 
other disquisition, had only a limited view of this sub- 
ject, as they had hardly any opportunity of surveying 
man in his rudest and most early slate. In all those 
regions of the earth with whicli they were well ac- 
quainted, civil society had made considerable advances, 
and nations had finished a good part of their career 
before they began to observe them. Tlie Scytliiaiis and 
Germans, the rudest people of whom an)- ancient author 
has transmitted to us an authentic account, possessed 
flocks and herds, had acquired property of various 
kinds, and, when compared with mankind in their pri- 
mitive state, may be reckoned to have attained to a 
great degree of civilization. 

Lets im- But the discovcry of the New World enlarged 
Slan^n the sphere of contemplation, and presented na- 
tions to our view, in stages of their progress, 
c»th. . much less advanced than those wherein they 
have been observed in our continent. In America, man 
appears under the rudest form in which we can conceive 
him to subsist. We behold communities just beginning 
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.^^.tinttey aad may exatniiM the sentimento tttid- astions 

' hamap betng%.^iki th# infancy of social life, while they 
feel' l^t^ijnperfeolijr the force of its ties, and haw 
scarcely f^inquished their pative liberty. That state of 
prirnsval simplicity, which was known in our continent 
only by the fanciful description of poets, really existed 
in the other. The greater part of its inhabitants were 
strangers to industry wd labour, ignorant of arts, im- 
perfectly acquainted ^ph the nature of properfy, and 
enjoying almost Withoppestriction or control the bless- 
ings which flowed spontaneously from the bounty of 
nature. There were only two nations in this vast con- 
tinent which had emerged from this rude state, and had 
made any considerable progress in acquiring the ideas, 
and adopting the institutions, which belong to polished 
societies. Their government and manners will fall na- 
turally under our review in relating the discovery and 
conquest of the Mexican and Peruvian empires ; and 
we shall have there an opportunity of contemplating the 
Americans in the state of highest improvement to which 
they ever attained. • 

ThiB in- present, our attention and researches shall 

turned to the small independent tribes which 
theradest occupicd every Other part of America. Among 
these, though with some d iversity in their charac- 
ter, their manners, and institutions, the state of society was 
nearly similar, and so extremely rude, that the denomma- 
tionof ^ava^emay beappliedtothem all. In a general his- 
tory of America, it would be highly improper to describe 
the condition of each petty community, or to investigate 
every minute circumstance which contributes to form 
the character of its members. Such an inquiry would 
lead to details of immeasurable and tiresome extent. 
'The qualities belonging to the people of all the different 
tribes have such a near resemblance, that they may be 
fiainted.;With the same features. Where any cirmws- 
'ntsaades scmn to constitute a diversity in their charalster 
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and manners worthy of attention, it will.be sufficient ti^. 
point these out as they occur, apd to inquire into 
enuse of such peculiarities. 

mfSciiity It is extremely difficult to procure setisfyig: 
tng and authentic information concerning nations 
niatien. while they remain uncivilized. To discover 
their true character under this rude form, and to select 


the features by which they are distinguished, requires 
an observer possessed of no lem impartiality than dis- 
cernment. For, in every staglP^ society, the faculties, 
the sentiments, and desires of men are so accommodated 
to their own state, that they become standards of excel- 
lence to themselves, they affix the idea of perfection and 
happiness to those attainments which resemble their own, 
and wherever the objects and enjoyments to which they 
have been accustomed are wanting, confidently pro- 
nounce a people to be barbarous and miserable. Hence 
the mutual contempt with which the members of com- 


munities, unequal in their degrees of improvement, re- 
gard each other. Polished nations, conscious of the 
advantages which they derive from their knowledge and 
arts, are apt to view rude nations with peculiar scorn, 
and, in the pride of superiority, will hardly allow cither 
their occupations, their feelings, or their pleasures, to be 
worthy of men. It has seldom been the lot of commu- 
nities, in their early and unpolished state, to tall under 
the observation of persons endowed with force ef mind 
superior to vulgar prejudices, and capable of contem- 
plating man, under whatever aspect he appears, with a 

candid and discerning eye. ” . . , » 

Fwmthe The Spaniards, who first visited Amenca, 
incapacity and who had opportunity of beholding its va- 
oh.«r«.. rious tribes while entire and unsubdued, and 
before any change had been made in their ideas or ma^ 
nera by intercourse with a race of men much advan^ 
beyond them in improvement, were far W 
thequaUties requisite for Observing the striking spectaao 
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. presented to thfir view. Neither the age in which they 
^ved, nor the nation to which they belonged, had made 
aMch progress in true science, as inspires enlarged and 
liberal sentiments. The conquerors of the New World 
were mostly illiterate adventurers, destitute of all the 
ideas which should have directed them in contemplating 
objects so extremely different from those with which 
they were acquainted. Surrounded continually with 
danger or struggling with hardships, they had little 
leisure, and less capacity, for any speculative inquiry. 
Eager to take possession of a country of such extent and 
opulence, and happy in finding it occupied by inhabi- 
tants so incapable to defend it, they hastily pronounced 
them to be a wretched order of men, formed merely for 
servitude ; and were more employed in computing the 
profits of their labour, than in inquiring into the opera- 
tions of their minds, or the reasons of their customs and 
institutions. The persons who penetrated at subsequent 
periods into the interior provinces, to which the know- 
ledge and devastations of the first conquerors did not 
i-each, were generally of a similar character ; brave and 
enterprising in a high degree, but so uninformed as to 
be little qualified either for observing or describing what 
they beheld. 

And their Not Only the incapacity, but the prejudices 
prejudices, Spaniards, render their accounts of the 

people* of America extremely defective. Soon after 
they planted colonies in their new conquests, a differ- 
ence in opinion arose with respect to the treatment of 
the natives. One party, solicitous to render their ser- 
vitude perpetual, represented them as a brutish, obsti- 
nate race, incapable either of acquiring religious know- 
ledge, or of being trained to the functions of social 
life. The other, full of pious concern for their conver- 
sion jtsontended that, though rude and ignorant, they 
were geiUle, affectionate, docile, and by proper instruc- 
tions and regulations might be formed gradually into 
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^[ood Christians and useful citizens. contrown^ 

as I have dready related, was carried on widi all the 
warmth which is natural, when attention to interest en 
the one hand, and religious zeal on the other, animate 
• the disputants. Most of the laity espoused the former 
opinion ; all the ecclesiastics were advocates for the 
latter; and we shall uniformly find that, accordingly as 
an author belonged to either of these parties, he is apt 
to magnify the virtues or aggravate the defects of the 
Americans far beyond truth. Those repugnant accounts 
increase the difficulty of attaining a perfect knowledge 
of their character, and render it necessary to peruse all 
the descriptions of them by Spanish writers with dis- 
trust, and to receive their information with some grains 
of allowance. 

And from Almost two ccnturies elapsed after the dis- 
of pwios^'* covery of America, before the manners of its 
pliers. inhabitants attracted, in any considerable de- 
gree, the attention of philosophers. At length they 
discovered that the contemplation of the condition and 
characte|[ of the Americans, in their original state, 
tended to complete our knowledge of the human spe- 
cies; might enable us to fill up a considerable chasm in 
the history of its progress ; and lead to speculations no 
less curious than important. They entered upon this 
new field of study with great ardour; but, instead of 
throwing light upon the subject, they have contributed, 
in |6ome degree, to involve it in additional obscurity. 
Too impatient to inquire, they hastened to decide ; and 
began to erect systems, when they should have been 
searching for facts on which to establish their founda- 
tions. Struck with the appearance of degfeneracy in 
human species throughout the New World, and 
Bstonisked at beholding a vast continent occupied by 
a naked, feeble, and ignorant race of men, some au- 
thors of great name, have maintained that this part of 
the globe had but lately emerged from the sea, mid be- 

VQL. VI. ^ 
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^come fit for the residence of man; that every thing in it 
bore marks of a recent original ; and that its inhabitants, 
lately called into existence, and still at the beginning 
of their career, were unworthy to be compared with the 
people of a more ancient and improved continent.*- 
Others have imagined, that, under the influence of an 
unkindly climate, which checks ai;id enervates the prin- 
ciple of life, man never attained in -America the perfec- 
tion which belongs to his nature, but remained an ani- 
mal of an inferior order, defective in the vigour of his 
bodily frame, and destitute of sensibility, as well as of 
force, in the operations of his mind.'' In opposition to 
both these, other philosophers have supposed that man 
arrives at his highest dignity and excellence long be- 
fore he reaches a state of refinement; and, in the rude 
simplicity of savage life, displays an elevation of senti- 
ment, an independence of mind, and a warmth of at- 
tachment, for which it is vain to search among the mem- 
bers of polished societies.'' They seem to consider that 
as the most perfect state of man which is the least civi- 
lized. They describe the manners of the rude Ameri- 
cans with such rapture, as if they proposed them for 
-models to the rest of the species. These contradictory 
theories have been proposed with equal confidence, and 
uncommon powers of genius and eloquence have been 
exerted, in order to clothe them with an appearance of 
truth. 

As all those circumstances concur in rendering am 
inquiry into the state of the rude nations in America 
intricate and obscure, it is necessary to carry it on with 
caution. When guided in our researches by the intel- 
ligent observations of the few philosophers who have 
visited this part of the globe, we may venture to decide. 
‘When obliged to have recourse to the superficial re- 
marks of vulgar travellers, of sailors, traders, bucca- 

t M. de Buffon Hist. Nat. iii. 484, 6cc iz. 105. 114. 
dc P. Recherche! Philos, sar lee Americ. passiai. « M. Rousseau. 
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neers, and missionaries, we must often pause, and, 
comparing detached facts, endeavour to discover what 
they wanted sagacity to observe. Without indulging 
conjecture, or betraying a propensity to either system, 

• we must study with equal care to avoid the extremes of 
extravagant admiration, or of supercilious contempt, for 
those manners which we describe. 

Method In order to conduct this inquiry with greater 
^nth^rn^ accuracy, it should be rendered as simple as 
quiry. possiblc. Man existed as an individual before 
he became the member of a community; and the quali- 
ties which belong to him under his former capacity 
should be known, before we proceed to examine those 
which arise from the latter relation. This is peculiarly 
necessary in investigating the manners of rude nations. 
Their political union is so incomplete, their civil insti- 
tutions and regulations so few, so simple, and of such 
slender authority, that men in this state ought to be 
viewed rather as independent agents, than as members 
of a regular society. The character of a savage results 
almost entirely from his sentiments or feelings as an in- 
dividual, and is but little influenced by his imperfect 
subjection to government and order . i shall conduct* 
my researches concerning the manners ot the Ameri- 
cans in this natural order, proceeding gradually from 
what is simple to what is more complicated. 

I shall consider, I. The bodily constitution of the 
Americans in those regions now under review. II. The 
qualities of their minds. III. Their domestic state. IV. 
Their political state and institutions. V. Their system 
of war, and public security. VI. The arts with wliich 
they were acquainted. VII. Their religious ideas and 
institutions. VIII. Such singular detached custonw as 
are not reducible to any of the former headsi. IX. I 
shall conclude with a general review and estimate of 
their virtues and defects. 

I. The bodily constitution of the Americans.— The 

u 2 
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The MU- human body is less affected by diraate than thanC 
ecaeir" of any other animal. Some animals are con- 
bodies. fined to a particular region of the globe, and 
cannot exist beyond it; others, though they may be 
brought to bear the injuries of a climate foreign to -them,. 
cease to multiply when carried out of that district 
which nature destined to be their mansion. Even such 
as seem capable of being naturalized in various climates, 
feel the effect of every remove from their proper station, 
and gradually dwindle and degenerate from the vigour 
and perfection peculiar to their species. Man is the 
only living creature whose frame is at once so hardy 
and so flexible, that he can spread over the Mifiole earth, 
become the inhabitant of every region, and thrive and 
multiply under every climate. Subject, however, to the 
general law of nature, the human body is not entirely 
exempt from the operation of climate; and when ex- 
posed to the extremes either of heat or cold, its size or 


vigour diminishes. 


Com- 
plexion, &c. 


The first appearance of the inhabitants of the 
New World filled the discoverers with such as- 


tonishment, that they were apt ‘to imagine them a race 
of men different from those of the other hemisphere. 
Their complexion is of a reddish brown, nearly resem- 
bling the colour of copper.^ The hair of their heads is 
always black, long, coarse, and uncurled. They have 
no beard, and every part of their body is perfectly 
smooth. Their persons are of a full size, extremely 
straight, and well proportioned.’ Their features are 
regular, though often distorted by absurd endeavours 
to improve the beauty of their natural form, or to 
render their aspect more dreadful to their enemies. 
More In the islands, where four-footed animals were 
fi^bie. fe^ and small, and the earth yielded her 

productions almost spontaneously, the constitution of 
the natives, neither braced by the active exercises of 


f Oriedo Soiuno, p. 46, D. Lifife of Columbus, c. * Sec Note XLIV. 
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file chase, nor invigorated by the labour of cultivation, 
was extremely feeble and languid. On the continent, 
where the forests abound with game of various kinds, 
and the chief occupation of many tribes was to pursue 
• it, the human frame acquired greater firmness. Still, 
however, the Americans were more remarkable for agi- 
lity than strength. They resembled beasts of prey, ra- 
ther than animals formed for labour.® They were not 
only averse to toil, but incapable of it; and when roused 
by force from their native indolence, and compelled to 
work, they sunk under tasks which the people of the 
other continent would have performed with ease.*’ 
This feebleness of constitution was universal among the 
inhabitants of those regions in America which we are 
surveying, and may be considered as characteristic of 
the species there.® 

The beardless countenance and smooth skin of the 
American seems to indicate a defect of vigour, occa- 
sioned by some vice in his frame. He is destitute of 
one sign of manhood and of strength. This peculi- 
arity, by which the inhabitants of the New World arc 
distinguished from the people of all other nations, can- 
not be attributed, as some travellers have supposed, to 
their mode of subsistence.** For though the food of 
many Americans be extremely insipid, as they are al- 
together unacquainted with the use of salt, rude tribes 
in other parts of the earth have subsisted on aliments 
equally simple, without this mark of degradation, or 
any apparent symptom of a diminution in their vigour. 

^ As the external form of the Americans leads 
petite. US to suspcct that there is some natural debility 
in their frame, the smallness of their appetite for food 
has been mentioned by many authors as a confirmation 


• See Note XLV. 

Oviedo Som. n. 51, C. V 05 . dc Correml, ii. 13B. Wefer’i Deicriplioii, p. 151. 
* B. Las Casas Brev. Relac. p. 4. Torquera. Monar. i. 5B0. O^udo Soiuariu. 
n. 41 i Hislor. lib. iii. c. 6 . Herrera, dec. 1 . lib, ix. c. 5. Budod. p. 41. 

Charlcv. HiiL dc Nouv. Fr. iii. 510. 
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of ibis suspicion. He quantity of food which men 
ccmsUme varies according to the temperature of the cli- . 
mate in which they live, the degree of activity which 
they exert, and (he natural vigour of their constitutions. 
Under the enervating heat of the torrid zone, and when 
lUen pass their days in indolence and ease, they require 
less nourishment than the active inhabitants of tempe- 
rate or cold countries. But neither the warmth of their 
climate, nor their extreme laziness, will account for the 
uncommon defect of appetite among the Americans. 
The Spaniards were astonished with observing this, not 
only in the islands, but in several parts of the conti- 
nent. The constitutional temperance of the natives far 
exceeded, in their opinion, the abstinence of the most 
mortified hermits :* while, on the other hand, the appe- 
tite of the Spaniards appeared to the Americans insa- 
tiably voracious ; and they affirmed, that one Spaniard 
devoured more food in a day than was sufficient for ten 
Americans.' 

licssTehe- ^ proof of some feebleness in their frame, 
o«n«of atill more striking, is the insensibility of the 
Americans to the charms of beauty, and the 
power of love. That passion which was destined to 
perpetuate life, to be the bond of social union, and the 
source of.tendemess and joy, is the most ardent in the 
human breast. Though the perils and hardships of the 
savage state, though excessive fatigue, on some occa- 
sions, and the difficulty at all times of procuring sub- 
sistence, may seem to be adverse to this passion, and 
to have a tendency to abate its vigour, yet the rudest 
jiations in every other part of the globe seem to feel its 
influence more powerfully than the inhabitants of the 
New World. The negro glows with all the warmth of 
desire natural to bis climate ; and the most unculti- 
vated Asiatics discover that sensibility, which, from 

• lUmuiio, ui. 504, F ; 306, A. Simon Co^uisU, ficc. p. 39. Unklujt, iiu 
468. 506. ^ Hefren, dec. 1. lib. ii. c. 16. 
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^ir sitaation on the globe, we should expect them to 
have felt. But the Americans are, in an amazin? de- 
gree, strangers to the force of this first instinct bf na- 
ture. In every part of the New World the natives treat 
their women with coldness and indifference. They are 
neither the objects of that tender attachment which 
takdl place in civilized society, nor of that ardent de- 
sire conspicuous among rude nations. Even in cli- 
mates where this passion usually acquires its greatest 
vigour, the savage of America views his female with 
disdain, as an animal of a less noble species. He is at 
no pains to win her favour by the assiduity of court- 
ship, and still less solicitous to preserve it by indul- 
gence and gentleness.® Missionaries themselves, not- 
withstanding the austerity of monastic ideas, cannot 
refrain from expressing their astonishment at the dis- 
passionate coldness of the American young men in their 
intercourse with the other sex.’’ Nor is this reserve to 


be ascribed to any opinion which they entertain with 
respect to the merit of female chastity. That is an idea 
too refined for a savage, and suggested by a delicacy 
of sentiment and affection to which he i.s a stranger. 
Reflections But in inquiries concerning either the bodily 
or mental qualities of particular races of men, 
**“«•«* there is not a more common or more seducing 
error, than that of ascribing to a single cause, those 
characteristic peculiarities, which are the effect of tlie 
combined operation of many causes. The climate and 
soil of America differ, in so many respects, from those 
of the other hemisphere, and this difference is so ob- 
vious and striking, that philosoplicrs of great eminence 
have laid hold on this as sufficient to account for what 
is peculiar in the constitution of its inhabitants. They 


t HeMKpiii Mcear des Snvauges, 32 , &c. Rochefort Hi«l. de« AnCSIlet, p. 
461. dc Coreal, ii. 141. Hamusiu, iii. S09. F. Lozaoo I>c»cr. del Grao 

ChacOf 71. Falkner'i Descr. pf Palagun, p. 1^3. Lctiere di P. C'tUnco ap. Mu- 
ratori II Christian. Felice, i. 3(i.S. 

^ CJianvalon. p. 51. Lettr. £dif. Unn. aziv,. 318. Tcrtrc* ii. 377. VaoegM* i- 
81. Ribas Hist, de los Tciunif. p. 11. 
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rest, on physical causes alone, and consider the feeble 
frame end languid desire of the Americans, as conse- 
quences of the temperament of that portion of ' the globe 
which they occupy. But the influences of political and 
moral causes ought not to have been overlooked. These 
operate with no less effect than that on which many 
philosophers rest as a full explanation of the singular 
appearances which have been mentioned. Wherever 
the state of society is such as to create many wants and 
desires, which cannot be satisfied without regular ex- 
ertions of industry, the body accustomed to labour be- 
comes robust and patient of fatigue. In a more sim- 
ple state, where the demands of men are so few and so 
moderate, that they may be gratified, almost without 
any effort, by the spontaneous productions of nature, 
the powers of the body are not called forlh, nor can 
they attain their proper strength. The natives of Chili 
and of North America, the two temperate regions in 
the New World, who live by hunting, may be deemed 
an active and vigorous race, when compared with the 
inhabitants of the isles, or of those parts of the conti- 
nent where hardly any labour is requisite to procure 
subsistence. The exertions of a hunter are not, how- 
ever, so regular, or so continued, as those of persons 
employed in the culture of the earth, or in the various 
arts of civilized life, and though his agplity may be 
grater than theirs, his strength is on the whole infe- 
rior. If another direction were given to the active 
powers of man in the New World, and his force aug- 
mented by exercise, he might acquire a degree of vi- 
gour which he does not in his present state possess. 
The truth of this is confirmed by experience. Wher- 
ever the Americans have been g^dually accustomed 
to hard labour, their constitutions become robust^ and 
they have been found capable of performing such tasks, 
as seemed not only to exceed the powers of such a fee- 
ble frame as has been deemed peculiar to their country. 
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but to equal any effort bf the natiyes, either of Africa, 
or of Europe.' 

The same reasoning will apply to what has been ob- 
served concerning their slender demand for food. As 
*a proof that this should be ascribed as much to their 
extreme indolence, and often total want of occupation, 
as to any thing peculiar in the physical structure of 
their bodies, it has been observed, that in those dis- 
tricts, where the people of America are obliged to exert 
any unusual effort of activity, in order to procure sub- 
sistence, or wherever they are employed in severe la- 
bour, their appetite is not inferior to that of otlicr men, 
and, in some places, it has struck observers os remark- 
ably voracious. ‘‘ 

'The operation of political and moral causes is still 
more conspicuous, in modifying the degree of attach- 
ment between the sexes. In a state of high civilization, 
this passion, inflamed by restraint, refined by delicacy, 
cherished by fashion, occupies and engrosses the 
heart. It is no longer a simple instinct of nature ; sen- 
timent heightens the ardour of desire, and the most 
tender emotions of which our frame is susceptible 
soothe and agitate the soul. This description, however, 
applies only to those, who, by their situation, arc ex- 
empted from the cares and labours of life. Among 
persons of inferior order, who are doomed by their 
condition to incessant toil, the dominion of this passion 
is less violent ; their solicitude to procure subsistence, 
and to provide for the first demand of nature, leaves 
little leisure for attending to its second call. But if the 
nature of the intercourse between the sexes varies so 
much in persons of different rank in polished societies, 
the condition of man, while he remains uncivilized, 
must occasion a variation still more apparent. We 
may well suppose, that amidst the hardships, the dan- 

• Sec Note XLVI. 
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and the simplicity of savage life, where subsist* 
edde'is always precarious, and often scanty, where men 
are almost continually engaged in the pursuit of their 
enemies, or in guarding against their attacks, and where 
neither dress nor reserve are employed as arts of female' 
allurement, that the attention of the Americans to their 
women would be extremely feeble, without imputing 
this solely to any physical defect or degradation in 
their frame. 

It is accordingly observed, that in those countries of 
America, where, from the fertility of the soil, the mild- 
ness of the climate, or some farther advances which the 
natives have made in improvement, the means of sub- 
sistence are more abundant, and the hardships of sa- 
vage life are less severely felt, the animal passion of the 
sexes becomes more ardent. Striking examples of this 
occur among some tribes seated on the banks of great 
rivers well stored with food, among others who are 
masters of hunting grounds abounding so much with 
game, that they have a regular and plentiful supply of 
nourishment with little labour. The superior degree of 
security and affluence which these tribes enjoy, is fol- 
lowed by their natural effects. The passions implanted 
in the human frame by the hand of nature acquire ad- 
ditional force ; new tastes and desires are formed ; the 
women, as they are more valued and admired, become 
more attentive to dress and ornament ; the men, begin- 
ning to feel how much of their own happiness depends 
upon them, no longer disdain the arts of winning their 
favour and affection. The intercourse of the sexes be- 
comes very different from that which takes place among 
their ruder countrymen ; and as hardly any restraint is 
imposed on the gratification of desire, either bjj^^li- 
gion, or laws, or decency, the dissolution of their man- 
ners is excessive.' ^ 

Notwithstanding the feeble make of the Americans, 

ii *Biet. S89. Cfavlev. iu. 443. Damont. Mem. sur Loaiaiane, i. 155. 
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None of Jiardly any of them are deformed, or mutilated, 
foJZdf defective in any of their senses. All travd- 
lers have been struck with this circumstance, and 
have celebrated the uniform symmetry and perfection of 
fheir external figure. Some authors search for the cause 
of this appearance in their physical condition. As the 
parents are not exhausted or over-fatigued with hard 
labour, they suppose that their children are bom vigo- 
rous and sound. They imagine that, in the liberty of 
savage life, thehnmanbody, naked and unconfined from 
its earliest age, preserves its natural form ; and that all its 
limbs and members acquire a juster proportion, than 
when fettered with artificial restraints, which stint its 
growth and distort its shape.” Something, without 
doubt, may be ascribed to the operation of these 
causes ; but the true reasons of this apparent advantage, 
which is common to all savage nations, lie deeper, and 
are closely interwoven with the nature and genius of 
that state.' The infancy of man is so long and so help- 
less, that it is extremely difficult to rear children among 
rude nations. Their means of subsistence are not only 
scanty, but precarious. Such as live by hunting must 
range over extensive countries, and shift often from 
place to place. The care of children, as well as every 
other laborious task, is devolved upon the women. The 
distresses and hardships of the savage life, which are 
often such as can hardly be supported by persons in 
full vigour, must be fatal to those of more tender age. 
Afraid of undertaking a task so laborious, and of such 
long duration, as that of rearing their offspring, the 
women, in some parts of America, procure frequent abor- 
tions by the use of certain herbs, and extinguish the first 
spar^ of that life which they are unable to cherish." 
Sensible that only stout and well formed children have 
force of constitution to struggle through such a hard in- 
fancy, other nations abandon or destroy such of their 

® Piso, p. 6. ■ Vojage Co Uodsoii’s Bay,19B. Herrera, dtrc.7. Ub. w-c. 4. 
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pBUgjony as appear feeble or defective, as unworthy of 
aftjBliiion.'’ Even when they endeavour to rear all their 
children without distinction, so great a proportion of 
the whole number perishes under the rigorous treatment 
which must be their lot in the savage state, that few of 
those who laboured under any original frailly attain the 
age of manhood.’’ “Thus, in polished societies, where 
the means of subsistence are secured with certainty, 
and acquired with ease ; where the talenta of the mind 
are ofibea of more importance than the powers of the 
body; Children are preserved notwithstanding their de- 
fects or deformity, and grow up to be useful citizens. 
In rude nations, such persons are either cut off as soon 
as they ‘are born, or, becoming a burden to themselves 
and to the community, cannot long protract their lives. 
But in those provinces of the New World, where, by 
the establishment of the Europeans, more regular pro- 
vision has been made for the subsistence of its inhabit- 
ants, and they are restrained from laying violent hands 
on their children, the Americans are so far from being 
eminent for any superior perfection in their form, that 
one should rather suspect some peculiar imbecility in 
the race, from the extraordinary number of individuals 
who are deformed, dwarfish, mutilated, blind, or deaf.** 
Uniformity How feeble soever the constitution of the 
ofibcirap- Americans may be, it is remarkable, that there 

peuance. . • i , /. i 

IS less variety m the human form throughout 
the New World, than in the ancient continent. When 
Columbus and the other discoverers first visited the dif- 
ferent countries of America which lie within the torrid 
zone, they naturally expected to find people of the same 
complexion with those in the corresponding regions of 
die other hemisphere. To their amazement, however, 
they discovered that America contaiqed no negroes;' 

GumillR Hist ii. S34. Techo’i Hkt. M PBtnguny, &e. Churchill's Collect, 
▼i. 10B. P Creuxii Hist. Canad. p. 57. 

*1 Voyage de UUoa,i. 232. ' P. Martyr, dec. p. 71. 
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and the cause of this singular appearance becam «s 
much the object of curiosity, as the fact itself tras'bf 
wonder. In what part or membrane of the body that 
humour resides which tinges the complexion -.of the 
negro with a deep black, it is the business of anafomists 
to inquire and describe. Tlie powerful operation ®f 
heat appears manifestly to be the cause which produces 
this striking variety in the human species. All Europe, 
a great part of Asia, and the temperate countries of 
Africa, are inhabited by men of a white complexion. 
All the torrid zone in Africa, some of the warmer re- 
gions adjacent to it, and several countries in Asia, are 
filled with people of a deep black colour, ll we survey 
the nations of our continent, making our progress from 
cold and temperate countries towards those parts which 
are exposed to the influence of vehement and unremit- 
ting heat, we shall find, that the extreme whiteness of 
their skin soon begins to diminish; that its colour deep- 
ens gradually as we advance; and after pa.ssing through 
all the successive gradations ot shade, terminates in 
a uniform unvarying black. But in America, where 
the agency of heat is checked and abated by various 
causes, which I have already explained, the climate 
seems to be destitute of that force which prcnluces such 
wonderful effects on the human frame. The colour of 
the natives of the torrid zone in America is hardly of a 
deeper hue than that of the people in the more tempe- 
rate parts of their continent. Accurate observers, who 
had an opportunity of viewing the Americans in very 
different climates, and in provinces far removed from 
each other, have been struck with the amazing similarity 


of their figure and aspect.’ 

But though the hand of nature has deviated so littJe 
from one standard in fashioning the human form in 
America, the creation of fancy hath been various and 
extravagant. The same fables that were current in tlie 

• See Note XLVII. 
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oontinent, have been, revived witb respect to 
World, and Ameri^ too haalbeen peopled 
with human ,^eing^ monstrous and fantastic appear- 
ance. TTie inhabitilits' certain provinces were de- 
•O^ibedjto be pigmies of iinree feet high; those of others 
lo be giants of an enormous' size. Some'trayellers pub- 
lished accounts of ''people with only one ^.eye; ^hers 
pretended , to have discovered men without heads, 
whose '^es and mouths were planted inf^eir breasiB. 
The vfujet^of dature in her productions.^,' dtideed, so 
great,'^at it is presumptuous to set J^ouilsis to her ferti- 
lit|gf|md to reject indiscriminately%very relation that 
...ddes'not perfectly accord with our own limited obser- 
vation ^and experience. But the other extreme, of 
yielding a h|pty assent, on the slightest evidence, to 
whatever has the appearance of being strange and mar- 
vellous, is still md^e un^iecomin^ a philosophical in- 
quirer; as, in every period, men are more apt to be be- 
trayed into error, by their weakness in ^believing too 
much, than by their arrogance in believihg too little. 
In proportion as science extends, and nature is examined 
with a discerning eye, the wonders which amused ages 
of ignorance disappear. The tales of credulous travel- 
lers concerning America are forgotten; the monsters 
which ^ey describe have been searched for in vain ; 
and those province where they pretend to have:fcund 
inhabfiants of singular forms, are now known to be 
possessed by people nowise different from the other 
Ameri<^|^. 

Thoug^ those relations may, without discussion, be 
rejected as fabulous, there are other accounts of varie- 
ties in the human species in some parts of the New 
World, which rest upon better evidence, and merit more 
attentive examination. This variety has been particu- 
larly observed in thref different 

these is situated in the i^hnyis of near the cen- 

tre of America. LionelWafer, a traveller possessed of 
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more curiosity and intelligence than we should have 
expected to i^d in an< associate of buccaneers, disco- 
vered there race of men few in.numbe^^ bilt of a sin- 
gularnnake. . They are of low stature, according to his 
descr^tion, of a feeble frame, incapable of enduring 
fatigue. Their colour is a dead mMk white ; not resem- 
bling that of fair people among Etiropeans,but without 
any tincture of a blush or sanguine compIexioiL Their 
Ain is covered with a fine hairy down of a chalky 
white; the hair of their heads, thftir^eyc/.brows, and 
eye-clashes, are of the same hue. Their eyes iSire of a 
singular form, so weak, that they can hardly\hear 
the light of the sun; but they see clearly by moituv- 
light, and are most active and gay in the night.' n"No 
race similar to this has been discovered in any other 
part of America. Cortes, indeed, found some persons 
exactly resembling fhe whito^peoplfe of Darien, among 
the rare and monstrous animals which Montezuma had 
collected.” But as the power of the Mexican empire 
extended to the provinces bordering on the isthmus of 
Darien, they were probably brought thence. Singular 
as the appearance of those people may be, they cannot 
be considered ^ constituting a distinct species. Among 
the negroes of Africa, as well as thj; natives of the In- 
dian islands, nature sometimes produces a siijjall num- 
ber of individuals, with all the characteristic features 
and qualities of the white people of Darien. The former 
are called Albinos by the Portuguese, the latter Kacker- 
lakes hy lihe D^ttth. In ^Darien the parents of those 
Whites are of the same colour with the other natives of 
the country ; and this observation applies equally to the 
anomalous progeny of the negroes and Indians. The 
same mother who produces some children of a colour 
that does not belong to the race, brings forth the rest 
with the <^naypJ[|^on peculiar j(p her country.'' One 

• Wafer Descripi. o(l^. ap^Dampicr, iii. p. 346. 
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1>e foisaed with respect to the 
P^pl^^pildrtbed by Wafer, ^e Albinos |^nd l^s^Kac- 
'ley are'a i^geiierated breed, ri^t a separate 
and tp§ie disease or'defect<ibf their 
ecd^r 


parents. 


^and debility which mark 
Iheir degradatio^^e transmitted to them. As a deci- 
sive this, it 'has been observed, that nei&er the 


white f>edpie of Darien, nor the Albinos of Africa, pro- 
pagate t^ir race: their children are of the eolour and 
temperamefi^t peculiar to the natives of theiiritoBpective 
^jCOuntries.* 

The second district that is occupied by inhabitants 
differing in appearance frc;^ the other people of Ame- 
rica, is situated in a high northern latitude, extending 
from the coast of Labrador towards the pole, as far as 
the country is habitable. The people scattered over 
th^ dreary regions, ar«|known to the Europeans by 
thb^’ame of Esguimait^\ They themselves, with that 
idea of their own supemrity, which coumI^ the rudest 
and most wretched nations, assume the naaiiooi KeralU 
or Men. They are of a middle size, andasobtitl^'Witli 
heads of a disproportioned bulk, and feetas remlnfiLably 
small. Their complexion, though swarthy, by being 
l^mtinually exposed to the rigour of a cold climate, in- 
clines to. the luiropean white, rather than to the copper 
colour ^America, and the men have beards whiidi are 
BS bushy and long.^ From these marks of dis- 


tinction, as^ell as from one still less equivocal, the 
^nity of t heir language to that of tflie Greenlanders, 
which I bln^Wlready mentioned, we may conclude, 
^^'wit^ somciM^e^e of confidence, that the Esquimaux are 
a race different frofh the rest of the Americans. 

^ We lilumot decide with equal certainty concerning 
.&e inhabitants of the third district, sitil^^ at the 

* Wafer, p. Deroanet Hist, de TAfnauc, il. 2S|L''Ilechcrcb. Philos, sur 

' let Amer.a. 1,1^ Note XLVIll. , .. ^ 
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southern extremity of America. Ifinne are tW famous 
Pat^ouians, who, during two centuries and^Ndf, have 
afib^ed a subject of controversy to the an 

obje<!t of wonder to the vui^r.' "They ars^wpiifdlf^d to 
be one of the wandering tribes, which oectfpy the vast 
but least known region of Americfit which extends from 
thei^ver De la Plata to the straits of Magiill^n.''' Their 
proper station is in that part of the intfei^or country 
which jli^ on the banks of the river Negro but in the 
huntittg Season, they often roam as far as the straits 
which separate Xierra del Fuego from thfe- main lanih 
The first accounts of this people were brought to Europe 
by the companions of Magellan,* who described them 
as a gigantic race, above eight feet high, and of strength 
in proportion to their enormous size. Among several 
tribes of animals, a disparity in bulk as considerable 
may be observed. Some l«»ge breeds of horses And 
dogs exceed the more diminu^ve races in statiireMind 
strength, astar as the Patagonian is supposed to rise 
above the usual standard of the human body. But ani- 
mals the highest perfection of their species, only 

in miid climates, or where they find the most nutritive 
food in greatest abundance. It is not tl.en in the un- 
cultivated waste of the Magellanic rc^ons and amo^ 
a tribe of improvident savages, that tre should expect 
to fi«d man possessing the highest honours 
and distinguished by a superiority of 
far beyond what he has reached in 

earth ^ The mo8t;fexpliciirand unexcepti^dlle evident 
L requisite, in order to establish a P^^nant to 

those general principles and laws, whi^ewto .iflec 
4e humao in every other 

-arJtb resoect to its nature and qualities. Such Bvidengc 

not hSerto been produced. Though «iveral ^^ 

sons to^ose testimony great resp^t is ^e, W 
visitU this partof America since the time $ MageUan, 

» Fftiknff's Des^ption of PiUgoni*, 
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and,,hay« had interyi(^m3 witht^he nallhes ; though some 
liave affirm^ that su<d» u9v^tH^ saw were of gigantic 
statura^ an^(^ers fonped the same conclusion 

from -maasaiii^ theirnbo^^ps, or from viewing the 
skeletons of ’their dead ; ya^^heir accounts vary from 
each other^in so mai^ij^ essential points, and are mingled 
with sp many.circumatances manifestly false or fabulfms, 
as detract much from their credit. On the other hand, 
somh navigators, and those among the most eminent of 
their order for discernment and accuracy, have asserted 
that the natives of Patagonia, with whom they had in- 
tercourse, though stout and well made, are not of such 
extraordinary size as to be distinguished from the rest 
of thelkhuman species." The existence of this gigantic 
race of men seems, then, to be one of those points in 
natural history, with respect to which a cautious in- 
quirer will hesitate, and v^l choose to suspend his as- 
sent tintil more complehyUidence shall decide, whether 
he ought to admit a fa^ seemingly incoiisistent with 
what reason and experience have discovered concerning 
the structure and condition of man, in all the various 
situations in which he has been observed. 

Their state lo Order to foiTO a complete idea with respect 
ofiieoith. qom^tution of the inhabitants of this and 

die other hemiiflPnre, we should attend not only to the 
Tnqicft an<l^vigoifr of their bodies, but consider what de- 
gree of%ealth they enjoy, and to what period of longe- 
vity they usually arrive. In the simplmty of the savage 
atate, when man is not oppressed wflUabour, or ener- 
vated by luxu^, or disquieted with care, yre are apt to 
imagine that bis life will flow on almost untroubled by 
disease or suffering, until his days be tempted in ex- 
treme old age, by the gradual decays of||^ure. We 
&id, accordingly, among the Americans, well as 
among other rude people, persons, whose d^epit and- 
shrivelled'form seems to indicate an.extraordinary leng^ 

• See N«te XLIX. 
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of life. But as ilost of them ‘are unacquainted with the 
STt of numbering, and all of them as forg^ul of wha\ 
IS past, as they are improvidept^a* what is to come, it 
18 impossible to ascertain their age wit^^'any decree of 
precision.'’ It is evident that the period of their longe- 
vily must vary considerably, according to the diversity 
of climates, and their different modes of subsistence. 
They seem, however, to be every where exempt from 
many of the distempers which afflict polished nations. 
None of the maladies, which are the immediate offspring 
of luxury, ever visited them; and they have no names 
in their languages by which to distinguish this numer- 
ous train of adventitious evils. 

Dieeascs. whatever be the situation in whidi man 

is placed, he is born to .suffer; and his diseases, 
in the savage state, though fewer in number, are like 
those of the animals whom he nearly resembles in his 
mode of life, more violent and more fatal. If luxury 
engenders and nourishes distempers of one .species, the 
rigour and distresses of savage life bring on those of 
another. As men in this .state are vvon»lerfully impro- 
vid4lfit, and their means of subsistence precarious, they 
often pass from extreme want to exuberant plenty, ac- 
cording to the vicissitudes of fortuofi^in the cliase, or 
in consequence of the various de^^Mk of abundance 
with which the earth affords to them its prorluctions, in 
different seasons. Their inconsiderate gluttony in the 
one situation, their severe abstinence in the other, 
are equally pen|||ious. For though the liuman con- 
stitution may be accustomed by habit, jike that of ani- 
mals of prey, to tolerate long famine, and then to gorge 
voraciously, is not a little affected by such sudden 
and violentjlj^nsitions. TheSHtrength and vigour of 
savages at some seasons impaired by what they suf- 
fer from a scarcity of food ; at others they are afflicted 
with disorders arising from indigestion and a super-* 

► Ulloa Notic. Ainerio. 3*3. Bancroft Nii iliM. of Gui.ina, .<33. 
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fluitj of gross aliment. so;;iinmon that they 

may be considered aa^hi^jttjjpllidablexonsequence of 
their mode of subsy^K aagui^Ht off consideiable num- 
bers in the prime of li^ I'^y are likewise extremely 
subject to consumptions, to pleuritic, asthmatic, and pa- 
ralytic disorders,* brought on by the immoderate hard- 
ships and fatigue which they endure in hunting and in 
war ; or owing to the inclemency of the seasons to which 
' they are originally exposed. In the savage state, hard- 
ships and fatigue violently assault the constitution. In 
polished societies, intemperance undermines it. It is 
not easy to determine which of them operates with most 
fatal effect, or tends most to abridge human life. The 
influence of the former is certainly most extensive. The 
pernicious consequences of luxury reach only a few 
members in any community ; the distresses of savage 
life are felt by all. As far as I can judge, after very 
minute inquiry, the general period of human life is 
shorter among savages, than in well regelated and in- 
dustrious societies. 

One dreadful malady, the severest scourge with 
which, in this life, offended Heaven chastens the indul- 
gence of criminal desire, seems to have been peculiar 
to the Americans. By communicating it to their con- 
querors, they hsN#' not only amply avenged their own 
wrongfs, but by adding this calamity to those which 
formerly imbittered human life, they have, perhaps, 
more than counterbalanced all the benefits which Eu- 
rope has derived from the discovery of^e New World. 
This distemper, from the country in which it first raged, 
or from the people by whom it was supposed to have 
been spread over Europe, has been sometimes called 
the Neapolitan, and sometimes the French disease. At 
its first appearance, the infection was so malignant, its 
symptoms so violent, its operations so rapid and fatal, as 
* to bnffle all the efforts of medical skill. Astonishment 

Charier. N. Fr. iii. 364. 
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and terror acoKBpanied tbtis unknown affliction in its 
progress, and men begiat.to ‘dread the extinction of the 
human race by such a cirael ail^tion. E.\perience, 
and the ingenuity of phy^ciahk, gradually discovered 
remedies of such virtue as to cure or to mitigate the 
evil. During the course of two centuries and a half, 
its virulence seems to have abated considerably. At 
length, in the same manner with the leprosy, which 
raged in Europe for some centuries, it may waste its 
force and disappear; and in some happier age, this 
western infection, like that from the East, may be known 
only by description.** 

Powers and 11. After Considering wluit appears to bc pc- 

2r their* culiar in the bodily constitution of the Ameri- 
luinds. cans, our attention is naturally turned towards 
the powers and qualities of their minds. As the indi- 
vidual advances from the ignorance and imbecility of 
the infant state to vigour and maturity of understand- 
ing, something similar to this may be observed in the 
progress of the species. With respect to it, too, d»cre is 

a period of infancy, during which several powers of the 

mind are not unfolded, and all are feeble and detective 
in their operation. In the early ages of society, while 
the condition of man is simple and rude, his^reason is 
butlitUe exercised, and his desires move vithin a very 
narrow sphere. Hence arise two remarkable characte- 
ristics of the human mind in this state. Its intellectual 
cowers are extremely limited; its emoUons and efforts 
he few and languid. Both these distinctions are con- 
spicuovB anongthe rudest .nd most “f 

American tribes, and constitute a striking part of their 

hteU^r^^'^^What, among polished nations, is called spe- 
tusi facui- culative reasoning or research, is altogether un- 
S3.S? b.o«u iu the rude state of society, jutd ne«t 
becomes the occupation or amusement of the hnmair 

See Note L> 
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faculties, until man be so far improved as to have se- 
cured, with certainty, the means of subsistence, as well 
as the possession of leisure and tranquillity. The 
thoughts and attention of a savage are confined within 
the small circle of objects, immediately conducive to his 
preservation or enjoyment. Every thing beyond that, 
escapes his observation, or is perfectly indifferent to 
him. Like a mere animal, what is before his eyes in- 
terests and affects him ; what is out of sight, or at a dis- 
tance, makes little impression.* There are several people 
in America whose limited understandings seem not to 
be capable of forming an arrangement for futurity; 
neither their solicitude nor their foresight extend so far. 
They follow blindly the impulse of the appetite which 
they feel, but are entirely regardless of distant conse- 
quences, and even of those removed in the least degree 
from immediate apprehension. While they highly 
prize such things as serve for present use, or minister to 
present enjoyment, they set no value upon those which 
are not the object of some immediate want.*^ When, 
on the approach of the evening, a Caribbee feels him- 
self disposed to go to rest, no consideration will tempt 
him to sell his hammock. But, in the morning, when 
he is sallying out to the business or pastime of the day, 

. he will part with it for the slightest toy that catches his 
fancy At the close of winter, while the impression of 
what he has suffered from the rigour of the climate is 
fresh in the mind of the North American, he sets him- 
self with vigour to prepare materials for erecting a 
comfortable hut to protect him against the inclemency 
of the succeeding season ; but, as soon as the weather 
becomes mild, he forgets wha4;*is past, abandons his 
work, and never thinks of it more, until the return of 
cold- compels him, when too late, to resume it.** 

• Ulloa Noticias Americ. 232. 

lli&t. uf Calif, i. 66. Supp. Cburcb. Coll. ▼. 693. Borde Descr. des 
Canli^, p. J6. Ellis Voy. 194. » LAbat Voy. ii. 114, 116. Teitrc, ii. 385. 
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If in concerns the most interesting, and seemingly 
the most simple, the reason of man, while rude and 
destitute of culture, differs so little from the thoughtless 
levity of children, or the improvident instinct of ani- 
• mals, its exertions in other directions cannot be very 
considerable. The objects towards which reason turns, 
and the disquisitions in wdiich it engages, must depend 
upon the state in which man is placed, and are sug- 
gested by his necessities and desires. Disquisitions, 
which appear the most necessary and im()ortant to men 
in one state of society, never occur to those in another. 
Among civilized nations, arithmetic, or the art of num- 
bering, is deemed an essential and elementary science ; 
and in our continent, the invention and use ol it reaches 


back to a period so remote as is beyond the knowledge 
of history . But among savages, who have no ]>roperty 
to estimate, no hoarded treasures to count, no variety 
of objects or multiplicity of ideas to enumerate, arith- 
metic is a superfluous and useless art. Accoidinjfly, 
among some tribes in America it seems to be tpiitc un- 
known. There are many who cannot reckon farther 
than three; and have no denomination fo distinguish 
any number above it.' Several can proci-td as tar as 
ten, others to twenty. When they would convey an 
idea of any number beyond these, they point to the 
hair of their head, intimating that it is <*cpial to them, 
ot with wonder declare it to be so great that it cannot 
be reckoned." Not only the Amcrican|, but all nations, 
while extremely rude, seem to be unacquainted with 
the art of computation.' As soon, however, as they 
acquire such acquaintance or connexion with a variety 
of obiects, that there is frequent occasion to combine or 
divide them, their knowjedge of numbers increases, so 


I Cood«m. p. 67. Siadius de Bry, ix. 1*8. 
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that the state of this art among any people may be con- 
sidered as one standard, by which to estimate the de- 
gree of their improvement. The Iroquois, in North 
America, as they are much more civilized than the rude 
inhabitants of Brdzil, Paraguay, or Guiana, have like- ' 
wise made greater advances in this respect; though 
even their arithmetic does not extend beyond a thou- 
sand, as in their petty ’transactions they have no occa- 
sion for any higher number.” The Cherokee, a less 
considerable nation on the same continent, can reckon 
only as far as a hundred, and to that extent have names 
for the several numbers; the smaller tribes in their 
neighbourhood can rise no higher than ten.° 

Noabatract Other respects, the exercise of the under- 
ideas. standing among rude nations is still more li- 
mited. The first ideas of every human being must be 
such as he receives by the senses. But in the mind of 
man, while in the savage state, there seem to be hardly 
any ideas but what enter by this avenue. The objects 
around him are presented to his eye. Such as may be 
subservient to his use, or can gratify any of his appe- 
tites, attract his notice; he views the rest without cu- 
riosity or attention. Satisfied with considering them 
under that simple mode in which they appear to him, 
as separate and detached, he neither combines them so 
as to form general classes, nor contemplates their qua- 
lities apart from the subject in which they inhere, nor 
bestows a thought upon the operations of his own mind 
concerning them. Thus he is unacquainted with all 
the ideas which have been denominated universal, or 
abstract, or of reflection. The range of his understand- 
ing must, of course, be very confined, and his reasoning 
powers be employed merely on what is sensible. This 
is so remarkably the case with the ruder nations of 
America, that their languages (as we shall afterward 


Charlev. Nout. Franc, iii. 402. 

” Adair’s Hist, of Amer. Indians, YT. See Note Ll. 
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find) have not a word to express any thing but what is 
material or corporeal. Time, space, substance, and a 
thousand other terms, which represent abstract and uni- 
versal ideas, are altogether unknown to them.” A 
•naked savage, cowering over the fire in his miserable 
cabin, or stretched under a few branches which afford 
him a temporary shelter, has as little inclination as ca- 
pacity for useless speculation. His thoughts extend 
not beyond what relates to animal life ; and wlicn they 
are not directed towards some of its concerns, his mind 
is totally inactive. In situations where no extraordi- 
nary effort either of ingenuity or labour is retpiisite, 
in order to satisfy the simple demands of nature, 
the powers of the mind are so seldom roused to any 
exertion, that the rational faculties continue almost 
dormant and unexercised. The numerous tribes scat- 
tered over the rich plains of South America, the inha- 
bitants of some of the islands, and of several fertile re- 
gions on the continent, come under this description. 
Their vacant countenance, their staring unexpressive 
eye, their listless inattention, and total ignorance of 
subjects, which seemed to be the first which should 
occupy the thoughts of rational beings, made such im- 
pression upon the Spaniards, when they first beheld 
those rude people, that they considered them as animals 
of an inferior order, and could not believe that they 
belonged to the human species.- It required the au- 
thority of a papal bull to counteract tljis opini-m, and 
to convince them that the Americans were capable of 
the functions, andentitled to the privileges of humanity. 
Since that time, persons more enlightened and impartial 
than the discoverers or conquerors of America, have 
had an opportunity of contemplating the most syage 
of its inhabitants, and they have been astonished and 
humbled, with observing how nearly man, in this con- 

_ j -- p Herrer», dec. 2. lib. u.e. 15. 
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dition, approaches to the brute creation. But in severer 
climates, where subsistence cannot be procured with 
the same ease, where men must unite more closely, and 
act with gjreater concert, necessity calls forth their ta- 
lents, and sharpens their invention, so that the intellec-* 
tual powers are more exercised and improved. The 
North American tribes and the natives of Chili, who 
inhabit the temperate regions in the two great districts 
of America, are people of cultivated and enlarged un- 
derstandings, when viewed in comparison with some 
of those seated in the islands, or on the banks of the 
Maragnon and Orinoco. Their occupations are more 
various, their system of policy, as well as of war, more 
complex, their arts more numerous. But even among 
them, the intellectual powers are extremely limited in 
their operations, and unless when turned directly to 
those objects which interest a savage, are held in 
no estimation. Both the North Americans and Chi- 
lese, when not engaged in some of the functions be- 
longing to a warrior or hunter, loiter away their time 
in thoughtless indolence, unacquainted with any other 
subject worthy of their attention, or capable of occupy- 
ing their minds.' If even among them reason is so 
much circumscribed in its exertions, and never arrives, 
in its highest attainments, at the knowledge of those 
general principles and maxims, whick serve as the 
foundation of science, we may conclude, that the intel- 
lectual powers; of man in the savage state are destitute 
of their proper object, and cannot acquire any consider- 
able deg^e of vigour and enlargement. 

^ From the same causes, the active efforts of the 

mind are few, and, on most occasions, languid. 
^ ii^ If we examine into the motives which rouse men 
to activity in civilized life, and prompt them to 
persevere in &tiguing exertions of their ingenuity or 
strength, we shall find that they arise chiefly from ac- 

' Lafitau, ii. 9. 
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quired wants and appetites. These are numerous and 
importunate; they keep the mind in perpetual agita- 
tion, and, in order to gratify them, invention must Wc 
always on the stretch, and industry must be incessantly 
employed. But the desires of simple nature are few, 
and where a favourable climate yields almost sponta- 
neously what suffices to gratify them, they scarcely stir 
the soul, or excite any violent emotion. Hence tlie 
people of several tribes in America waste their life in 
a listless indolence. To be free from occupation, seems 
to be all the enjoyment towards which they aspire. 
They will continue whole days stretched out in their 
hammocks, or seated on the earth in perlect idlcM»es.s, 
without changing their posture, or raising their eyes 
from the ground, or uttering a sing-lc word." 
im rovi Sucli is their aversion to labour, that neither 
deST*' the hope of future good, nor the apprehension 
of future evil, can surmount it. They appear eciually 
indifferent to both, discovering little solicitude, and 
taking no precautions to avoid the one, cr to secure the 
other. The cravings of hunger may rouse them ; but 
as they devour, with little distinction, whatever will 
appease its instinctive demands, the exertion.^ which 
these occasion are of short duration. Destitute of ai- 
dour, as well as variety of desire, they feel not the fc»rce 
of those powerful springs which give vigour to the 
movements of the mind, and urge the patient hand of 
industry to persevere in its efforts. Man, in some parts 
of America, appears in a form so rude, that we can dis- 
cover no effects of his activity, and the principle of un- 
derstanding which should direct it, seems hardly to be 
unfolded. Like the other animals, he has no fixed re- 
sidence; he has erected no habitation to shelter him 
from the inclemency of the weather ; he has taken no 
measures for securing certain subsistence ; he neither 
sows nor reaps ; but roams about as l6d iii search of 

• Bougoer Voy au Pmoo. 102. Bo»dc, 15. 
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the plants and fruits which the earth brings forth in 
succession ; and in quest of the game which he kills 
in the forests, or of the fish which he catches in the 
rivers. 

Someva- This description, however, applies only to 
reVpert to some tribes. Man cannot continue long in this 
all theae. state of feeble and uninformed infancy. He 
was made for industry and action, and the powers of 
his nature, as well as the necessity of his condition, 
urge him to fulfil his destiny. Accordingly, among 
most of'the American nations, especially those seated 
in rigorous climates, some efforts are employed, and 
some previous precautions are taken, for securing sub- 
sistence. The career of regular industry is begun, and 
the laborious arm has made the first essays of its power. 
Still, however, the improvident and slothful genius of 
the savage state predominates. Even among those more 
improved tribes, labour is deemed ignominious and de- 
grading. It is only to work of a certain kind that a man 
will deign to put his hand. The greater part is de- 
volved entirely upon the women. One half of the com- 
munity remains inactive, while the other is oppressed 
with the multitude and variety of its occupations. Thus 
their industry is partial, and the foresight which regu- 
lates it is no less limited. A remarkable instance of 
this occurs in the chief arrangement with respect to 
their manner of living. They depend for their sub- 
sistence, during one part of the year, on fishing ; dur- 
ing another, -^n hunting ; during a third, on the pro- 
duce >of their agriculture. Though experience has 
taxi^t them to foresee the return of those various sea- 
mns, and to make some provision for the respective 
exigencies of each, they either want sagacity to pro- 
portion this provision to their consumption, or are so 
incapable of any command over their appetites, that, 
from their inconsiderate waste, they often feel the ca- 
lamities of famine as severely as the rudest of the sa- 
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°“® y«ar does not aug- 
ment their industry, or render them more provident to 
prevent similar distresses.^ This inconsiderate thought- 
kssness about futurity, the effect of ignorance and the 
cause of sloth, accompanies and characterizes man in 
every stage of savage life and, by ^ capricious sin- 
^ arity m his operations, he is then least solicitous 
about supplying his wants, when the means of satis- 
ying them are most precarious, and procured with the 
greatest difficulty.* 


neir so- After viewing the bodily constitution of 

ci^sute. tjjg Americans, and contemplating the powers 
of their minds, we are led, in the natural order of in- 
quiry, to consider them as united together in society. 
Hitherto our researches have been confined to the 
opera,tions of understanding respecting themselves as 
individuals, now they will extend to the degree of their 
sensibility and affection towards their species. 

Domestic The domestic state is the first and most siin- 
union. pig fgpgj gf human association. The union of 
the sexes, among different animals, is of longer or 
shorter duration in proportion to the ease or difficulty 
of rearing their offspring. Among those tribes where 
the season of infancy is short, and the young soon ac- 
quire vigour or agility, no permanent union is formed. 
Nature commits the care of training up the offspring 
to the mother alone, and her tenderness, without any 
other assistance, is equal to the task. But where the 
state of infancy is long and helpless, and the joint assi- 
duity of both parents is requisite in tending their feeble 
progeny, there a more intimate connexion takes plac^ 
and continues until the purpose of nature be accom- 
plished, and the new race grow up to full maturity. 
As the infancy of man is more feeble and helpless than 
that of any other animal, and he is dependent, during 


‘Charley. N. Fr. iii. 358. Lettr. Edif. 23. 298. DescripL of N. France* 0»- 
bom’s CollecL ii. 880, De la Potherie, ii. 83. 

Bancroft’s Nat. Hist, of Goiana, 526. 335. 
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a much longer period, on the care and foresight of his 
parents, the union between husband and wife came 
early to be considered, not only as a solemn, but as a 
permanent contract. A general state of promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes never existed but in th& 
imagination of ppets. In the infancy of society, when 
men, destitute of arts and industry, lead a hard preca- 
rious life, the rearing of their progeny demands the at- 
tention and efforts of both parents ; and if their union 
had not been formed and continued with this view, the 
race could not have been preserved. Accordingly, in 
America, even among the rudest tribes, a regular union 
between husband and wife was uhiversal, and the rights 
of marriage were understood and recognised. In those 
districts, where subsistence was scanty, and the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a family was great, the man con- 
fined himself to one wife. In warmer and more fer- 
tile provinces, the facility of procuring food concurred 
with the influepce of climate in inducing the inhabi- 
tants to increase the number of their wives.* In some 
countries, the marriage-union subsisted during life ; in 
others, the impatience of the Americans under restraint 
of any species, together with their natural levity and 
caprice, prompted them to dissolve it on very slight 
pretexts, and often without assigning any cause.’ 
Condition But in whatever light the Americans consi- 
of women, ^gred the obligation of this contract, either as 
perpetual, or only as temporary, the condition of wo- 
men was equally humiliating and miserable. Whether 
man h^ been improved by the progress of arts and ci- 
vilization in society, is a question, which, in the wanton- 
ness of disputation, has been agitated among philoso- 
phers. That women are indebted to the refinements of 
polished maxmei^s for a happy change in their state, 

* Lettr. Edif. 23. 318. Lafitau Mtsan, i. 554. Lery ap. de Bry, iii. 234. 
Journal de GriUet et Bechaiiiel» p. 88- . , « ^ 

T Lafitau, i. 580. Joutei Journ. Histw. 345. Loaauo Deacr. del Oran Chaco, 70. 
Hennepin Mceun des SauTages, p. 30. 33. 
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is a point which can admit of no doubt. To despise 
and to degrade the female sex, is the characteristic of 
the savage state in every part of the globe. Man, proud 
of excelling in strength and in courage, tlie chief marks 
bf pre-eminence among rude people, treats woman, as 
an inferior, with disdain. Tbe Americans, perhaps 
from that coldness and insensibility which has been 
considered as peculiar to their constitution, add neglect 
and harshness to contempt. The most intelligent tra- 
vellers have been struck with this inattention of the 
Americans to their women. It is not, as 1 have already 
observed, by a studied display of tenderness and attach- 
ment, that the American endeavours to gain the heart 
of the woman whom he wishes to marry. Marriage 
itself, instead of being a union of aft'cction and interests 
between equals, becomes, among them, the unnatural 
conjunction of a master with his slave. It is the obser- 
vation of an author, whose opinions are deservedly of 


great weight, that wherever wives arc purchased, their 
condition is extremely depressed.* They become the 
property and the slaves of those who buy them. In 
whatever part of the globe this custom prevails, the ob- 
servation holds. In countries where'- refintunent lia.s 
made some progress, women, when purcha.sed, are ex- 
cluded from society, shut up in sequestered niv.irtments, 
and kept under the vigilant guard of their masters. In 
ruder nations, they are degraded to the meanest func- 
tions. Among many people of America, the marriage- 
contract is properly a purchase# The man buys his 
wife of her parents. Though unacquainted with the 
use of money, or with such commercial, transactions as 
take place in more improved society, he knows how to 
give an equivalent for any object which he desires to 
possess. In some places, the suitor devotes his wmee 
for a certain time to the parents of the maid whom he 
courts • in others, he hunts for them occasionally, or 


* Sketches of HisU of Man^ i> 184. 
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assist in cultivating their fields, and forming their 
canoes ; in others, he offers presents of such things as 
are deemed most valuable om account of their useful- 
ness or rarity.* In return forlhese, he receives his wife ; 
and this circumstance, added to the low estimation of 
women amon^avages, leads him to consider her as a 
female servant whom he has. purchased, and whom he 
has a title to treat as an inferior. In all unpolished 
nations, it is true, the functions in.domestic economy, 
which fall naturally to the share of women, are so many, 
that they are subjectdH to hard labour, and must bear 
more than their full portion of the common burden. 
But in America their condition is so peculiarly grievous, 

. and their depression so complete, that servitude is a 
name too mild to describe their wretched state. A wife, 
among most tribes, is no better than a beast of burden, 
destined to every ofiice of labour and fatigue. While 
the men loiter out the day in sloth, or spend it in 
amusement, the women are condemned to incessant toil. 
Tasks are imp^|md upon them without pity, and services 
are received wimout complacence or gratitude.*’ Every 
circumstance reimnds women of this mortifying infe- 
riority. They n^t approach their lords withro^ence ; 
they must regard thtln as more exalted beings, and are 
not permitted to eat in their presence.* There are dis- 
tricts in America where this dominion is so grievws, 
and so sensibly felt, that some y^men, in a wild emo- 
tion of maternal tenderness, have destroyed their female 
<^ldren in their infangy, in order to deliver them from 
that intolerable bondage to ^ilffuch they knew they were 
doomed Thus the first institution of social life is per- 
verted. That state of domestic union towards which 

•nature leads the human species, in order to soften the 

#• . _ . *• " " ' 
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want bjr their own improvidbbt indolence, the difficulty 
of Sustaining: tbeir children becomes so great, that it is 
not uncommon to abandon or destroy them.™ Thus 
their experience of the diG^ulty of tibming up an in- 
fant to maturity, amidst the hardships of savage life; 
often stifles the "voice of nature among the Americans, 
and suppresses the stircmg emotions , of parental tender- 
ness. 

Parental But, though ueccissity compels the inhabitants 
of America tinis to set. bounds to the increase of 
dutj. their families, they ,a^.;aot deficient in aflection 
and attachment to their offiipring, They feel the power 
of this instinct in its foTOe, -and as long as their 
progeny continue feeble and helpless, no people exceed 
them in tenderttess and care." But in rude nations, the 
dependence of- children upon their parents is of shorter 
continuanee thab in polished societies. When men 
must be trained to the various functions of civil life by 
previous discipline and education, when the knowledge 
of abstruse sciences must be taught, and dexterity in 
intricate arts must be acquired, before a young man is 
prepared to begin his carOer of action, the attentive 
feelings of a parent are not confined to the years of in- 
fancy, but mctend to what is more remote, the establish- 
ment of his child in the world. Even then his solicitude 
does not terminate. His protection may still be requi- 
site, and his wisdom and experience ktill prove useful 
guides, llius a permanent connexion is formed ; pa- 
rental tenderness is etdieiaed; and filial respect returned, 
throughout ihe whole course of life. But in the sim- 
plicity of the sava^ state, the aflection of parents, like 
the instinctive fondness of animals, ceases almost en- 
tirely as soon. as their oflspring attain maturity. Little 
instriiction fits .them .for that mode of life to which they 
nre destined. The parents, as if their duty were ac- 
compliriied, when ffiey have conducted their children 

* Venegt’* Hist, of Cdifcm. 1. 8S. ■ Gwirflto, i. Sll. Biek Ste. 
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through the helpless infancy, leave them after- 

ward at entire liberty. Even in their tender age, they 
seldom advise or admonish ; they never chide or chastise 
them. They suffer them to be absolute masters of their 
own actions." In an American hut, a father, a mother, 
and their posterity, live together like persons assembled 
by accident, without seeming to feel the obligation of 
the duties mutually arising from this connexion.’’ As 
filial love is not cherished by the continuance of atten- 
tion or good offices, the recollection of benefits received 
in early infancy is too fiiint td excite it. Conscious of 
their own liberty,, and impatient of restraint, the youtii 
of America are accustomed to act as if they were totally 
independent Their parents are not objects of greater 
fegard than other persons. They treat them always 
with neglect, and often with such harshness and inso- 
lence, as to fill those who have been witnesses of their 
conduct with horror.’’ Thus the idea which seems to 
be natural to man in his savage state, as they result ne- 
cessarily from his circumstances and condition in that 
period of his progress, affect the two capital relations 
in domestic life. They render the union between hus- 
band and wife unequal. They shorten the duration, 
and weakVn the force, of the connexion between parents 
and children. 


le,. Hirt. de i. »«■ 
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Note I. p. 32. 

Ttre was situated at such a distance from the Arabian gulf, or 
Ked sea^ as made it impracticable to convey commodities from 
thence to that city by land-carriage. Hus induced the Phenicians 
to render themselves masters of Rhinoerura or Rhinocolura^ the 
nearest port in the Mediterranean to the Red sea. They land^ 
the cargoes which they purchased in Arabia, ^btopia, and India, 
at Elatb, the safest harbour in the Red sea towards the north. 
Thence they were carried by land to Rhinocolura, the distance not 
being very considerable; and^ being re-shipped in that port, were 
transported to Tyre, and distributed over Uie world. Stn^n. 
Geogr. Edit. Casaub. lib. xvi. p. 1128. Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth, 
Histor. Edit. Wesselingi, lib. u p. 70. 


Note II. p. 35. 

The PeripluB Hannonig it the only gentle monument of the 
Carthaginian skill in naval aflBurs, and on* of the most cutioub frag- 
ments transmitted to us by antiquity. Theleamedandindustnous Mr. 
Dodwell, in a dissertation prehxcd to the Periplus of Hanno, in Uie 
ediUon of the Minor Goograpbers pubUsbed at Oxford, endeavours 
to prove that this is a apurioua work, the composition of some 
Greek, who assumed Saimo't name. But M. de Montesquieu, m 
his I’Esprit des Loix, lib. xxi. c. 8. M M. ™ .* 

dissertation published, tom. xxvi. of the Memoiw Acaderoie 

de. In«sriptiL,&c,havee.tabHshedit. ao^nUcty * 

which to me appear isnanswerable. ^mns» ^s acwpanic 
translation' of t^ corious vojr^.with * 
aiostmteit. lUcol^ de’Viaggi, vol. >. p.1l«- <>• 

ville has, with greet learning and tddhty. treated the saiw sn^ 

It appears that Hanno, according to the mode of 

tionrwtdettooklhis 
hp Muld keep in ctoee with the coast. He sailed firw OadM 
to thfe UlaSrf Gerae ip ttodep days- TJrie is probably what is 
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tbe niodems b;f.l]ieii|uaei;of the isle of Argoiia. It be- 
^june )ihe chief station of. that coast; and M. 
m Bougainville dbntends^ that the ciistenis found there are monu- 
tdents of the Cartbaghu^ power and ingenuity. Proceeding from 
.Carney and still following the winding, of the coasts he arrived, in 
seventeen tiaya, at a prinnontory, whieh' fae< called Wtat Homl 
probably Cape Palmas. Fri^ tins he jadvatijted to another pro- 
montory, which he named Tke tmd which is mani- 

festly Cape de Tree Puntas, nboat five degrees north of the line. 
All the cilrennlstances contmned abstract of his jour- 
nal, tidiich is banded down'4b*& the appearance and 

state of the coiintrieB on the coast of AfHca, are contirmed and 
illustrated by^ n comparison with the accounu of modem naviga- 
tofo. fiyen those circumstances wbicb, from their seeming impro- 
bability, have been produced to invalidate the credibility of his re- 
lation, tend to confirm it. He observes,, foat in the country to the 
south of Oeme, a profonnd^silence reigned through the day ; but 
daring the night innumerable fires were kindled along the banks 
of the livers, and the aireefounded with the noise of pipes j and 
dmms, aperies of joy. Tbe same thing, as Ramusio observes, still 
ttdees place. The excessive heal obliges the negroei to tako shelter 
in the woods, or in their houses, daring the day. As soon as the 
sun sets, they aaDy out, and by torcb-light enjoy the pleasure of 
roasic and Aancing, in which they spend the night. Ramus, i. 113. 
P. In another place, he mentions the sea as burning with torrents 
of fire. What occurred tO M. Adansdn, on the same coast, may 
explain this : ** Aa soon,^ Says he, aa the gun dipped beneath the 
hormn, and night overspread the esarth with darkness, the sea lent 
us its friendly light - 'Wiile the p|Ow of our vessel ploughed the 
fbammg surg^ it s^nmd to on fire. Thus we sailed in 

n luminous endoismp^ vrid^,^^ ns like a large circle of 

iwya, from when^ dtotoi a long stream of 

Ugbf Voy. to^oegali p^l:76. 7 of the sea 

eii^erveo '^ ^ 1 iIUer, 1^' boen imiitjion^^aiB <0 argunent against 
tW adthMti^t of the PerililuB. " "^t^erer, a phenomenon 
y,iy oooi^&oh in ;iwiD'di^etes. Cii^tain %«>k'8 Second Voyage, 
p. 1^.1- PeripluVof Huibo 'has been translated, and 
hhe been inusbrated witiLmnch learn- 
b^0(m;Phdt^ll6drig. Cam* 
B»0"^hd,.^nti^eliad[mddtii)lia (feiptetagd, con d Peri|do' 

I b dldeb^i. Mad. 1756. 4«o. 

Note III, '!>, 36. 

Loko after the navigation of the PhemeianB and ^ fidHoxus 
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t^an !!f "'f ' *•** “®*‘ mteUigeiit and baM uifomed hie- 

toi^ of anuquity, and partkolarly dMtinguisIwd by bia aUantioa 
to ^ograpkcal re«archea. aflBnn., that it waa noUenowa. in bia 
time, whether Africa waa a continued continent, atietchiiiff to the 
i^to, o^i^ther It waa encompaaaed by the aea. pS^bufliat. 
lib. 111 . Piiny the naturaliat anerta, that there can be no com- 
^tween toe aoutherh and northern temperate aonea. 
Winu Histh Natur. Edit, in luam Delph. 4to. lib. u. c. 68. If they 
had given foil credit to the accounts of those voyages, the formef 
could not have entertained such a doubt, the latter could not have 
deliverod such an opiniona Strabo mentions the voyage of Eu- 
doxus, i>ut treats it as a fabuliMis tale, lib. ii. p. 155. ; and, accoiding 
to his account of.it, no other judgment can be formed with res|)ect 
to it. Strabo seems not to have known any thing with certainty 
concerning the f<»in and state of the southern parte of AfriciL 
Geogr. lib. Jtvii. p. 1180. Ptolemy, the most inquisitive and learned 
of all the ancient geographers, was equally unacquainted with any 
parts of Ainca situated a few degrees beyond the equinoctial line ; 
for he supposes that this gpreat continent was not surrounded by 
the sea, but that it stretched, without interruption, tqwards the 
south pole ; and he so far mistakes its true figure, that he describes 
the continent as becoming broader and broader as it advanced 
towards the south. Ptolemssi Geogr. lib. iy. c. 9. Brietii Paralleia 
Geogr. veteris et novae, p. 86. 


Note IV. p. 41. 

A FACT, recorded by Strabo, affords a very strong and singular 
proof of the ignorance of the ancients with respect to the situation 
of the various parts of the earth. When Alexander marched along 
the banks of the Hydaspes and Aceame, two of the rivers which fall 
into the Indus, be observed that there were many crocodiles in 
those rivers, and that the country produced beans of the same 
species with those which were common in Egypt. From these cir«- 
cumstances, he concluded that he had discoveietl the source of the 
Nile, and prepared a fleet to sail doAte the Hydaspes to Egypt. 
Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p, 1(^0. This amaziDg error did not arise 
from any ignorance of geolfraphy peculiar to that monarch ; for 
are infonned by Steabo, that Alexander applied with particifl^j 
attention in order to acquire the knowfeiige of this science, ai^ 
accurate maps or desci^tions of the countries through which 
mardied. Lib. ii. p. HO, But in his age the knowledge of tlaift 
Greeks did not extend beyond the limite the Mediterranean. 



mmmmm 



|d^|$jD^Q99..iD^e foriipki- 

‘ li,^ Vatep.. 

ioduced to a^iVance 

.,•0 tie GaWf^-'^iljit by 'ipotiiTM of-cH,rioBity, 

9r.v^r^ s^mBj^lal adVa^ their 

' idea..Mn(»Tlij||^'&e posiddn that' gn^ <dyiet was ve^ erroaeous. 
Ptolemy, plwaea diat branch of the Ganges,, t^dh he distinpiishes 
by the nahio of the Great' .Moiith, in the hundred and forty-aixth 
^gree of longitude from his fint.nx^dian in'. the Fortunate .Mands. 
Bat Its true longitude, com^1^.iram that inendiaii,..fe^w-de> 
terukiued,' by . astronomical observations, to bedid^ ah^dred and 
five degrees. . . A'.geographer so eminent mtust have been betrayed 
into an etlror '(^’.i^s inagni^de.by fite.iin^rKctioh |pf'die informa- 
tion which had,, been ieOeiTed.'honceriting those disttSi^Tegions ; and 
-UuB; a^rds a 'strht^g pn^lh'jS^. toe J^^rooiuse with ttrem being 
**’tremiidy rate. 'With' rehpe^ (;t>>the .couph^es of In<^' beyond the 
, , Ganges, h|s JhtelligehM' was stilt ' more .dt^scfive, his' errors 

’ ntorfe e^mous. 1 shdl have occasion to observe, in another place, 
that he h^ placed the country' Seres, or China, no less than 
sixty de^es farthef/t^t than t>ontion. M. d’A nville, one 

of the ibost learned and iriteUigeidr O^tbe modern geographers, has 
sei'lfiia mat^. in a dl»r light, Ih." two ASiaitirtioos published in 
' Me*, de 1!Ab(klm<<des lhscri|>t. dte. tom. axiji. p. b73. 604. 


, ^ i« f<r<haiM)j^ toatr^ truc<wet|eri».BM andente werd made 
fM^dy^hy l*nd : tni^ tftjdi^Qi|iiros,.«K!iBarried on chiefly by sea. 
W of dpt^ee|;l|rt to>^e.4brto that of <orosnetce to 

»^a ob^^OAol Strabo^ that the con- 

an«»tf ^ the ^st; thos^ /cif the 

mfe west; andj^^ of fl||^b^^i*^vhing^ofpDntus, 

b^ow^and lift opiSIpB^M^ ^fliied. . When 

Intm rapid but ^'^Mto^vj^derspectdA" defects, 
ly mdce kn«i^ the poahionj^j^ei^dtJ^J^r^ and 







Mtain their boi^^ •• Ihr ta tlwM W^ieton^ 

8 US Ifi Igforam m'di cetpuct to their ititerior sui«: 


»/^it letives i 

®I’"Tr'7 T"*“ u» uwir inimor itmur. 

™f ^ centu^ K*>lf ha*eelei«ed since the Bnropenas 

8&ll€Q. VOtlUl) Q- ii I A * • ... 


sailed fo^d thd wntBeA^^ittacjiito^ of Africe, and hh& 

, in most of iW^xHTt^ But»% a obniMec^ik psk of that grhat Con- 
talent, the^ve dcoie Httfe more than snrrey its coests,^inark 
Its capes an^arhenta. Ita, interior regions are in a great measure 
unknown. ai^deats, wto bad a Tery'imperfek knowledge of 
ite coasts, exce^ where thn are washed by the Mediterranean or 
Red were wcuatomed to penetrate . into its inland provinces, 
and, if we may rely on the testnnohy of Herodotus and Diedorut 
Siculus, Bad explored many parte of it now altogether unknown. 
Unless both mo^s of discovery be united, the geographical know- 
ledge of the earth must remain incomplete and inaccurate. 


Note VIII. p! 48. 

The notion of the ancients concerning^ such an excessive degre# 
of heat in the torrid zone, as rendered it uninhabitable, and their 
persisting in this error long after they began to have some com- 
mercial intercourse with several parts of India lying within the 
tropics, must appear so singular and absurd, that it may not be 
unacceptable to some of my readers to produce* evidence of their 
holding this opinion, and to account for the apparent inconsistence 
of their theory with their experience. Cicero, who had bestowed 
attention upon every part of philosophy known to the ancients, 
seems to have believed that'the torrid zone was uninhabitable, and, 
of consequence, that there could be no intercourse between the 
northern and southern temperate zones. He introduces Africaniis 
thus addressing the younger Scipib : ** You sec this earth encom- 
passed, and as it were bound in by certain zones, of \vhich two, at 
the greatest distance from ^ch other, and sustaining the opposite 
poles of heaven, are frdzen wkh perpetual cold ; the middle one, 
and the largest of all, is burnt with the heat of the sun ; two are 
habitable, the ^ople in the southern one are antipodes to us, with 
whom We . have no connexion/* SomMium Scipiomx, c. G. Gemitius, 
a Greek philosopher, con temporary 'with Cicero, delivers llic same 
Jdoctrine, not in a popular work, but ie bis 
a treaUse purely scicdtiBc. "Whenwe speak,” says he, 
soutbem temperate zone, and its inhabitants, and concerning 
who are called ant^podesi it must be always understood, thi^^ ^ 
have no Certain kuowledgd dr information concerimig the sooup^" 
iemperaic zone, whether i# Inliabited or not. But from M 
s^rical figure of the earth, and ihd course wltlch the son holds 
between the tropics, we conclttdd'that there is another zone situaird 



to Heg^ of temperaturo ^ith 

one xaiJ p. 31. ap. P^yii 

OKiAi.^dB^Doctr. Teo^r. iO ^o 0r^b^lo|^«f sive Systemata var. 
'AjDi^8N*i^; / of Pliny the na- 

tufAlia^^tih ^^Thete are 

firo dii^^ of '^c^8iirA» ^h^ abre^cidled All tbit portion 

tthld^ea neairiCh life twooppbsite pdis is oppfeased with TeheiOent 
cold and ,^Fnd ftost; nnbbst with thh' aspect of milder 

itars, perjiletnd^rkziess reigns, or at ihe'irtmost a feeble light re- 
flidted fimmauirdiUKKi^ snows. The middle of the earth, in which 
is the dibit of the sun, is scorched and burnt up with flames and 
fieiy vapour. 3et#een these torrid and frozen districts lie two 
other portions of the earth, which aid temperate ; but, on account 
of the burning region interposed, there cab be no communication 
between them. Thus Heaven has deprived us of three parta of the 
ear&;^' Lib. ii. c. 68. Strabo delivers his opinion to the same 
effect, in terms no less explicit: ^VThh portion of the earth which 
lies near the equator, in the torrid /zone, is rendered uninhabitable 
by heat.** Lib. ii. p. 154. To these I might add the authority of 
many other respectable philosophers and historians of^tiquity. 

In order to explain the sense in which this doctrine was generally 
. received, we may observe, that Parinenides^ as we are informed by 
Strabo, was the first who divided tl^ eartii into five zones, and he 
extended the limits of the zone which* he supposed to be uninha- 
bitable on account of beat, beyond the tropics, Aristotle, as we 
learn likewise from Strabo, fixed the boundaries of the different 
zones in the same manner as they are dedned by modern geo- 
grai^erB. But the progress of discovery having gradually demon- 
slfated that several regions of the earth which lay within the tropics 
were not only habitable, but populoiis and fertile^ this induced later 
geogriqdiers to circumscribe' the limfts of the tbr^ zone. . It is not 
easy to ascertain with pimision thte boupdairies which they allotted 
to it. From a passa^ in SMbo, whd,.as fitr'as 1 know, is the only 
atlfhor of wtiqnlt^^jNWi whom we receive any huit Concerning this 
s^ed^ 1 slmuld conje^i^e^ that thpse who calculated according 
to the nv^ksuremeiit of the earth by Eratosthenes, supposed tiie 
tonid Wone to comprehend sixteen * ^^|pfees, about mght on . 
each side of ^ equatot; whereas sp&us folfoWed the computation 
dr pbsulpnius Plotted about twqi^^ or spmeWbajt 

ni^i^thab twdve to the tomd 

iRiim. Strabo, libvii* tif t^L Accoriliiig to the former opinion, 
^ibout two-thir^ of that portioii^of ^e eardi. which lies between the 
t^ics was considered as habitable'; accordh^^ to the latter, about 
one half of it. Vfith'tbis rejtric&ii; of the ancients 

concerning the ^rrid zone appearii less absurd; ahd we eilt;i^n*-' 
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cetye the reuoa ^ their MMrting this lOM tv be uniiiliabiUble, 
even after they ha^ opened a (^mmnnicatiofi with aeveral placet 
within tropica., When men of scienoe tp^e of the torrid aonCt 
they cenaider^d it af it wat limited by ^e definition of geographera 
to aixteen,. or at the utmoat to twenty-four degreea; and at they 
knew almost nothing oPthe countriet nemr to the equator^ they 
might still suppose them to be oninhalntable. In loose and popular 
ditcourse, the name of the torrid ahne continued to be given to all 
that portion of the earth Which Ina .within ^e trofnca. Cicero 
seems to have been unacquainted with those ideas of the hter 
geographers ; andy adhering to the division of Parmemdes^ describes 
the torrid zone as the largesit of the five. iSomc of the ancients re- 
jected the notion concerning the intolerable heat of the torrid zone 
as a popular error. This wc are told by Plutarcb» was the sen- 
timent of Pythagoras; and we learn from Strabo, that Bratosthenes 
and Polybius had adopted the same opinion, lib. ii. p. 154. Ptolemy 
seems to have paid no regard to the ancient doctrine and opinioas 
concerning the torrid zone. 

Note IX. p. 66. 

The court of inquisition, which efiectually checks a spirit of 
liberal inquiry, and of literary improvement, wherever it is esta- 
blished, was unknown in Fortuj^ in the fifteenth century, whrathe 
people of that kingdom began their voyages of direovery. More 
^ a century elapsed, ^ore it was introduced by John III. 
whose reign commenced a. D. IdSl. 


Note X. p. 7^’ 

Av instance of this is related by Hakluyt, the au^ty of 
the Portuguese historian Garcia de Resende. Some 

to a trmle with the coajt rf 

John II. of Portugal diapatched ambasa^ora to 
to lay before him the right which be had acquired 
bull to ^dominion of that coun^, request o ” 

hibit his subjocts to prosecute their intended vo^ge. 
^^“l^Ssfied wiS. the eaclurive^jc 

1 hi, orders in the tonutawhich they 

oftoe English. vol.ii. partw- p,| 

Note XI. p. 6*’' 

The time o« Columbus’s tf««»b "‘•i 
fo£wlg arcumataneea. It appe«. from the fragipeni of a letter. 




•; tiJiKBe they 
ifcb "'fifteen 
part 


0flhditt.lciiDwji6^thb aDcHhtB> hy Marinus Tpius, 

TO most lLfKaea]t%ed|^phers before Ptolemy, to be 

dfie^ki to the' east 

th^ Foitiij^te Islands. 

. i. c; il"i ir^is siippositipii 4ra^|fMBiyi fopp^ 

the cpibjtfy Was ©dry nihie.^biii^y of one 

hhndkdWd the Portnnate orGanai^ 

%|aads{ atid the ih^atdirecdbh was^^mnch shorter than 

'^.hy the poy^ %hich. the Portugime Wefe pursuing. Marco ?qIo, 
hi his tt^yi^s^ had des^^bed coinitTies, particularly the island of 
Cipangd or Zipangri,:BU]^08ed\|p^$he Jap^^ considerably to the 
east of pny part of Asia knpwiy^'to^iie ancients. Marcus Paiilus 
'^ Bhg^ lib. h« c. 70. li)>- iii* c. 2« Of course^ this 

-Afkia^ffr'^ it extendedvlhitherto.:the east, was still nearer to the 
Ctoary Islwds. The conclusions i^ Columbus', though drawn ftom 
\diiLA^c^n^<d>seT¥adbns,;^^^ iust» If the oppositions of Marinus 
beeniwdlib^ ^f which Marco -Polo 

'^liiedV 1^ been^iiTOteji. \to iho' east o£ Jthose whose longitude 
asm premier ^nearest course to the 

^MB^dndiet h^st haV€::;liee^;io i^tee deftly west. llerFera/dec. 1 
h Ck 2 J:^A exti^iw km^iedge of tbe glpbe has jiipjiy die 
’^db^ed t^.;j|resdram ^ipposinjg(.Cin^ tobe f^eec 

^^ra, br^^^firo hundied' anjd ^ pij^ ty-five degrbes:>ehst fra^ lihi 
idands ;.an^ was miktaheh^ when he yO 

'^jibuSed the iQDgkMe £i|iiua to^i^ahe^hb^ii^ am 

A^i^ty degrees; The^lfe^^thOt^ 

iro^dfeiB Berea frpm the 

mdd^wbf Oiie 





sid^^ 


/did Wit. 

toward* tl% :1lrwt lo^ 
. . ... ., . ... weoftwolviadrollMMea 

., Sliaae'a Nat. Hiat. of jamalca^ t*!. i. 
p. 30. C^by;^ an owt/at aoa, when the >hip wu tix hiiadi^ 
leagues dUtaat ^^laad. Nht. Hist, of CaroUna, preT. p. 7. Hiat. 
mturelle^de Af . iBufbn, (dit. ;|vL p. 32. From whkdi U appears, 
that due indication of land, on which Columbus seems to haye 
relied wid^ some confident, was extremely uncertain. This, 
serration ;is confirme^.'.by Capt. Cook, the adost extensive ^ 
exi^rienoed navjigatpr Of any age or nation. ** No one yet knows;” 
says HOf to'^wfaa^.distanw any of the oceanic birds go to sea ; for 
.roy ownp^rt, 1 dppot'^bdwve that ttoe is one in the whole tribe 
that caq, be' relied oti in'pdinting ont the viciniqr of land.” Voyage 
towards the South Pole, vol. i. p. 275. 


' . ’ * ' 

Note XIV. p. 115. 

iu a ledee of d^ie. admiral's tO..F«rdinand and Isabella, he de*. 
ecrihes dite of the harbours in Cube, with all the enthusiastic 
adiniratiob;of.a'’dlwoveref^'' I disooveied a river which a galley 
wight eat^wd^t <tbe.baBdty of it induced sue to sound, and I 
fimnd froth iiife’^ mgld j|^oms bf wate. . \Bitvuig proceeded a 
cbnsidei^ide why river, etery diing in^ted me to settle 
.there.' The beani^ of the rivef.the c le arh e s * of the water^ through 
wfaicfa .I could see the. sand||^toad^nndtitade of palm trees of 
ip^wmt Uads, the tellest ahd fiaeid hed em, and an infinite 
i|undier (d other la|ge and ,l|£raridi^ trees; '|he birds, and the 

- irerdnie oftfaeplaiiu aiewirqpj^lerfi^beaatifril, that this eouiitqr 

• hdtcela all others as frw as the |||r Mpphsses the night in brightnai^;. 

:1m49leiideur; ao thht I oft^ said, ilttt k w^lddbc in vain for Hb 

• widteMpbid.gfr!^lpwh%IWeasw¥friBt|ceeiMof it, for neitbeea^ 

tongpe ^ afldidioed I am, 

fp wpBMjnd ijtfriMiighl!f.*f swh bean^, mat I fcwhy.pBbliMr 

Uf^€ol«nih>..3^. 
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NOTES .AI^D 


Note xy. 

The 'Mcpunt whicii Columbos gives of the ^um&lty aiid^nlerly 
hehav^ouT of Uie 41 ^ pccaaoii is very strikji^^. **The 

king (says he« in a letter to F^inand and lobelia) having been 
inforn^of pur miifortiihe,- expressed great grief for our loss, and 
Immediacy seitf Aboard adl the people in place in many large 
canioes ; we aoon unloaded (the sh^ of^ every thing Ibat ^s iq>on 
the deck^as the king gave us great assirtance ; he himsdf, with his 
brotherii an'd relations, took all possible care that^ every ^ng 
■hWd be properly done, both aboard and on shore. And,, from 
time to time, he sent some of his. rations wiping, (p beg of me 
Mt to be dejected, for he would ^ve me sil that he had. T can 
aisam your highnesses, that so mnch care would not have been taken 
in securing, omr effects in any part oif Spain, as all out property was 
put toge^er intone place near his palace, unt3 the houses whi^ he 
wanted to prqiare for the Custody of it, were emptied. He imme- 
diately placed a guard of armed men^ who watched dnring^.the 
ipvhole night, and those on shore lamented as if they had been mpch 
interested in our loss. The people a^ sp affectionate, so tractable, 
and so, peaceable, that I swear to yoor highnesses, that therals not a 
better race of men, nor a better country in the world. They love 
dieir neighbour as themselves; their conversation is the sweetest 
and mildest in the world, cheerful, and always accompanied with 
a smile. (And. although it is true that they naked, yet your 
^ghnesses may be assured that they j^ave many very commendable 
customs j . die king is served with g^reit ft^, and his behaviour is 
so deoen^ that itis pleasant to see him, as it is likewise to obfenre 
the wonderful memory which these people have, and -iheir dame of 
knowing every dtiiig, leads them to. inquire ipto its causes 

and effecto.’* Lifis 4>r : (|id^bus, ^2. It is prbbiafade, that ^ 
SpanuurdSsWere indebted this officknis attention, to the .opimpn. 
mldclithe Indians antaitetned of thefnas^ a superior order of beings. 

Ndli?XVLf) 126. 

Evanv asbimmaut iff sudi >A mimaa Coluinbus is vsduaUs. A 
letter ^rfaadi he wrotw^m FeMiniaui Isabdbf descrifaiiig 
p^sed an diisoocas)fm,aahiltolihi^«ls^ 
flMdity; Ins hummdt^ his pri4^ his pobUe AQ^tly 

addrass. y I wouiith^beett UAmiptumA 

I aldhe been In dangar, both^becmse tpy Ufe is a debMipit 
owe tod^ Supreme Cieatos, and hi^msa at 
eiqxiBed to the most jSmupient haasM Bui what gate me ^rthiile 
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grieC and vexation was, that after it had pleased our Lord to give 
ine faith to undertake .^|in enterprise, io which I had now been so* 
successful, -that my opponents would have been eonvineed, and the 
glory of your higfaiiasses^aad the extent of your territory, mcieased 
by me ; Rfshom please the Divine Migesty to stop all by my 
death. AS dus weaM faavd.been more toleridtle, had it not been 
attended widi the Joss of those men whom I had carried vrith me, 
upon promise of the greatest prosperity, ifho, seeing tberoselves in 
such distress, cursed hot ohly dieir coming along widi me, but that 
fear and awe of me, which prevented them from returning, as they 
often had resolved tohave done. But besides all this, my sorrow 
was gready increased by recrdlecdngthat I had left my two soni at 
school at Cordova, destitute of friends, in a foreign country, when 
it could not in all probability be known that 1 had done such aer> 
vices as might' induce your highnesses to remember them. And 
though I comforted myself with the faith that our Lord would not 
permit that, which tended so much to the glory of Us church, and 
which I had brought about with so much trouble, to remiun imper* 
feet, yet I considered, that, on account of my sins, it ^ his wfll 
to depnve me of that giory, which I might have attained in this 
world. While in this confused state, I thought on toe good for- 
tuoe which accompanies your highnesses, and imagined that al* 
though I should perish, and the vessel be lost, it was possible that 
you might somehow come to toe knowledge of my voyage, and toe 
success with which it was attended. For that reason I wrote upon 
parchment, with toe brevity which the situation required, that I bad 
discovered the lands which I promised, in how many days 1 had 
done it, and what course I bad followed. I mentioned toe good- 
ness of the country, the character of the inhabitanU, and 7 ^ 
highnesses' subjects were left in possession of all that I had m- 
covered. Having sealed this writing, I addressed it to ywt hl^ 
nesses, and promised a thousand dudats to any pemon who sh^ 
deliver it sealed, so that if any Ibreigner fonndR, the promised 
ward might prevail on them not to ^o toe informariOT to another. 
I t hen caused a great caak to be brought to me, and wra^nag up 
the parchment in an oUed doth, and aftsnraid in a cake of wax, I 
put it into the caak, and having stopped it well, I cast it into o 

aaa. AJl the men believed that it was some act of devottom ^ 

that this might never eliaaoa to be takm up. “ »e ^ 

^^iSmhed nearer to Spain, I toadft ^k*2 

aS^tocedU.at thetop of the potfp, solhtorf thaohip wk,tto 

cadMwSiihl 

fortmie.'* 




:a^rj0fT'B«|^ND 





^ iSut 8pani|b;;authbi^/inti tlU meu^ 
mire andepolured t6 detr^t fidta the glory of j3oit^u»y hy^^in- 
iteuatiDg that Was Ud to the ^Icovery of ^e^ew ^ofiit b|M 

. % hia";0^' itivehtiye or enteipriaing ^niiiB^ W by mformatioo 
irbich \ie h^iehhiired. / Acbordlbg to their .accbuni^ a^veasel hay- 
iBg,been^ ^¥^Q from iU course by le^te^y wind^ was carried 
fW tp^di^ weat ,9 and landed on the coast of an unknown 
, ^ odhutiy, iit^ ^hich it returned with dignity ; the 'pil6t,' and three 
sailors, 'being die only persons who survived the distresses which 
the crew suffdr^, from want of provisiahs, and fatigue in this long 
voya^. :Ih>a few 'days after their arrival, all the four died; but 
the pilot hevin^ been received into the house of Coinmbus, his in- 
timate fitiei^^e^^los^ him, before his death, the secret o( the 
discptery. wh^ho had accidentally made, and left him' his papery, 
contaiining a Jou^^al of the voyage, which "served as a guide tb Co- 
kmbna in^^hderfoking^ Gomam, as far I know». i8 the first 
iiutlidr *wbo published this stoi^, Ilist. o. Every circumstance 
in deii&ate qf evidence fo support U. Neither the nahie of the ves- 
il4 n«|hr destination is kno.iyn. ^ Sdiiae pretend that it belonged to 
seSL-^^^ towns in Andalusik, and was sailing eidier to 
tte Canines, ^ fo ]lda4^ira; other8,.thatJi wast^Biscay^^^^ its 
#ay % ]|ii^^d ; alPortujguese ship- trading m the coast of 

Oidnea.^‘ TO fie^qf the pilot is j^ike unknownj^,^ well as that 
bfdre in wl^Oh ^ On lm|./retOf:n. / According to some, 

iii ; accoidiiig to others^ JVbdeira^ dr. the, Azores, 

The ybitf' in ^hich ^^yags wad nu^e is no lesf . ipiertain. 

l^v.' Tidjbfo, 'Churdiill, ui, 371. No meption is, made of 
fois ppq^^ W hisf .^scoveriw, by;"And. Bemi^des,. Martyr, 

the f^n^ifipori^s of Cqiumbus, ; lleiyer^ ,^dg* 

n^tf Wer ft In ^lepce,* On^q ta^s noticedf repon^ . 


impe later anthote Ime suppr^^ ^thiet ^s 

primous h^ormar ' 

aSl w hb^iesWiS^M u^^^tplihg a wes^^y cqurae. h^ddm 
:'<ietta|p^ istwe^^pse xeg^i «art descr^bi^ by thdand^W- 

His 

to r“ ' *“ jt — _ 







j^i>y .’it. atetto. afitict> 

■pV Mi wittgto i i Hoita^w • 

^ . ntti. ^ ' ■ . Ai .V ‘ " . I B* !»• . ..i* *5* >■■ 


tyiy^aia^Bihig; ^•Po*wji«.aii^^iitMhwr^>B<tto toai 

Qmtm 40 n fmiii b , Idiq; W kloh itMliteing’.tWtBcnbitijtfli 

t*iutic(o«^ kadBo, cM4f.tiM^.Bd^ Yesfjjof^ihi^nleii^ 

:|h>tiv#f3^wiifjijg^ '. .^ ■ .He 






^ i:T-.T:Tt*il ■> 


3 L»Uirv^ 


« -ilS ttc»^ Hte^W Meh^ a 

..ifiaf(d«o*.i«Fiim«<fibm he-eam^ be omaidatwfcW a 

^arifaMMsaf'flsuehNtneaaen^ tbaaiBiivell* .' 'BeaMetr-iet' -^fraes, 






■ I ® N sr 




iteWt 

Brfrte; 


■u«CTaS5SSS^L^f*&? ^j^*^ 

.^ikiiiil^^ P^gi 

“^F pwt of Atteriiea^ ioltofeiiiaiii»of tto CfarMM 

SlTiSSr^ d»«>^ about diiM ^nidnd yeari poMrior to 
apenod ao thon; that, is thooourw ofiw m 
that all 

toptte a.^ Lord I^ltou^A.Ida aM«. to a>* flfdi book of hb 
HIMory of Henry H., p. 874^ ham oaaminod irhat PomA 
ojwanunf ^ diatocjo^iaadobyMaaoe, andinaalM^ 
of IHB Bfany by o&ar argnmaBta Mgreat wdgbt. . 

The pteteaiionaef the N<rtaregiai» to the ^aeoray of America 
seem to bp better^ fbundcd than those of the Germans or Wtlrii. 
The mhabk ants of-Scaodiamria wem lemsekable in the ■■i dd b ages . 
iot the biddneM ud eztfent of Uieiaparitime eMursiona; lb 874. 
the Norwe^iuia diseorerad. and pl^i^d a oolmiy in Iceland. ' td 
• dtejn Uteawend OreeBland,'and eetabUriied — «« i^f» iii *tinn 

Rom rii^aomeof. thew nangMois proceeded tomtfde -tba trea^ 
and disoafio^ a country niM hiTithig than tboae horrid rogioas 
iri^ th^ wbve a^aafiibBd.:; AceoiAng to Ihnir rapiwwila 
til».^i^'eOttntiy was sand^on the cb aata , bubintbe in&rior pans 
laoal Midcoreredoith aroodf'on: rrfanh acconoi theygOfa it the 
nitee of He£I^badt ,and ^MnAdhm^ ^ afterwaad fbahd 
some ph^of the cbmodneh.bamgiMth^^^ , 

The ert^ttof this atoijtoets, aa ftrmfrJtodg^W the aadnii^.or 
‘'<Ae'a^^';oavclrionide of IchigrOlaaai' eOaapotrilA'I^ .8 mmio 8CihIo< 
tfidaa, or ^riitrirasi^ ptddi^. by FOidntiMoidiMit SlifeiM>>r 
,18074 4'A«'>AhoRO tips bimi^hi%tl^''f^'< 4179 ,' bis e^lciiikleiBfahr 
^«oia|^'ate«i%(.aeB«niri'after'tib'''iri;^ iplMglt 

AwaA udst p» 104. 110. StAftOt 

r I iriKAfact'Af Aasarica it wtJtt 

xMAtU kaasada£teys 










xm 

- ii^rti^kable tW bekhei^Goiiwa ncm OiSade^ dieincist andent 

Spaiuift histo^as of Amierida, nor Henrera, considm OjedsL, or hit 
^inpaiiinil Vespncoi, at ditcOTeren of tke am^b^t of Ame- 

rica. Hiey an^rmly aaer^ this honour to 'Colnmbnt. Some have 
fuppotCd that national :reaentmetit agamti yeepiic^ for. deserting 
the serji^Ce of Spain^ and elitering into Portn^, may hara 

proixq>ted these ^tert to'cbnceal the iictipns which he perfoimedi; 
But MAr^ and Benzoni, both Italians^ could not be warped by the 
tame pr^udicO. < Martyr wu o contempprary author;,, he resided 
in the^ob^rt of Spain, and had 'the best opportoni^fo be e^riy 
informed with respect to idl public transactions ; and yet neither in 
]^tt Deoadt, the drtt general history published of th&New World, 
nor in hts Epistles', which contain an accounapf all the remarkable 
events of his tiKpe^ does be ascribe to Vespucci the honour of having 
first discovered the eondnent. Benzoni went as an adventurer to 
America in the year 1541, and resided there a conside^ble time* 
He appears to hare been imhhated ulfth a warm zeal for the honour 
of Italy, his native count^, and yet does not mention the exploits 
. and dtscpveries of Vespuoel* , B^era, wher compiled bis general 
history of America^ from themost authentic records, npt only fol- 
lows writers, but accuses Vespucci of falsifying the 

dates of bofo the yoyages which he madef!|o the New Wckld, and 
'of cen^hinding ihie one widi the other, in order that he might arro- 
gemtedibttself the ^ory of having discover^ the continent. Her. 
dee* iil^* iv; He asserts, that in a jirilicial ini|u^ mto this 

matter Igr ^’ihe roy^ fiscal, it was iuroved by the testiniuiiy of Cicada 
bhneelf|*tl^ he tpuuhed.et returning fo 

from his first Toy|ge ; whet^ Vespupcpi gare ontifoalihej ratneaed 
, dpree^'tn , Cadiz fi^/d^ieaohtt ef id Kqpa* 

nlola nnly in foeir fiwAedttbe 

i^age^in fiv»4iMKdm; wbrn^^ 

ifo 

giAfis a' fooreii^nhc^t^lririeddqi^ 

inii^nKl^Hhipe^^ 

tiipgt to eipBte 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 

bu6 was in court of Spak pr^riug for his vograge, and ■ ee ma 
to have enjoyed a eonsUle^bledegm of favour. The affiurs of the 
New World were at this jundture under the direction cf.Antoaio 
Torres, a /hiend of Colitmbus., . . It is not probaUe, that pe- 

riod A comaussicm would be . Ranted to another person, to -i^ci- 
pate the admiral, by undeitakiog'a voyage which he himself intended 
to perform. Fonseca, who patronised Ojeda, and granted the li- 
cence for vSyage,. was not recalled to court, and reinstated in 
direction of Indian affiurs, until the death of prince John, 
uldch happened September, 1497, P. Martyr^ Ep. 182, several 
months posterior to the time at which Vespucci pretends to have 
set out upon his voyage. A life of Vespucci was published at Elo- 
nence by the Abate Bandini, a.b. 1745, 4lo. U is a work of no 
merit, written with littlejndgraent, and less candour. He contends 
for his countryman’s title to the discovery of the continent with all 
the blind zeal of national partiality, but produces no new evidence 
to support it. We learn from him that Vespucci’s account of his 
voyage ^as published as early as the year 1510, , and probably 
sooner. Vita di An. Vcsp. p. 52. At what time the nkme of Ame- 
rica came to be first given to t&B New World is not certain. 


Note XXIII. p. 203. 

The form employed on tW» occaeion serr^ •• n model to the 
Spaniarda in all theit sidiaequent conquests in Amenca. It is ao 
eatraordinary in iU nature, and gisea us such an idea of tU 
ceedings of the Spaniards, and the principles upon whwn t hey 
founded, their right, tb-the extensive dominions which V»Ky 
in dm New World, that it well meriu Ac ^tendon o fdie r ea^. 

“ L AkmsojdeOj^ *CTT«t of the moat higkfnd powMiM Wop • 
of ChUtde Leon, die conquerors of batba^gus natWi^ t^ 

metsengei/Wid c^taio, notify-to yon and dedm, m as *y P"*°*y 
aa 1 «m Aat Gtod «ur Lord^ who is one and etema^ 

^seated di6^h*w«B ^ w 

..L hem- or inAtbiiUlWt Ml«» 



w j”**®® ^ WSfPP-stt MDor^^jew^ 

®****'^*®‘^'^*W^ ■ectoci&Wi thafeTBiy‘l>o. 
|i«i^ jaw^yuaa of.vP<^, .jrW«jb 
«!®di»n,; l>ecta^ ^jk 4^AA^ ond gontraor 

mo<£^ 

Md wkwa^lfidgaf jUwMi^ Iqrdiip^fcj^.the ■aperio^ 
the "p^:pgme ki^ heen ol^jiredi^tfa reipM 

pboieii to ^e. Thus it 

to end of^ 

t''*'' tfe. world, JSith mnde'a grantof 

■ k?*?? '^■■^» «nd ^ AeTiens Firing of the.ocditk sea, tojthe'Catho* 
«ff .kingt of easfil^'dJon Ferdteand add Do^ isfdtella^bf giortous 
W«^*yj«n4 t1>w snOoeuMii, bpr •oT^gag;|tti^ aU-diev contain, 
*? pMSjisd «^MJn that dcca- 

■l^^>«dld^da a^ai^ jj. Th^^ ‘to«d«»tX is king 

tuip IWv ^riMfte-nlBadtj aind otthu'contuieiif, ia vit^e this do- 

hroresaid, ipostdFthe islanSds to which 
tocoj^ed his 'tp^esly, and new 
jwi|l«b^|!^ aidanjjjectipii to hini^ |(ird, tolO^tariiy and 

w^oot^resistance ; and insta^^,as'aot«ws they received inforaa- 
diejr oheyad^rtte i^ouii men keii^ the king to ntoach to 
aild.toustriicf:thani to Oiff hbt3(ffaM ;,.aad aU thes 
^will, widsgut any redlpTCdieJor gtataitT,^be^e Chris- 




.«Win|l)i of the idaiMls. Basidet this, 




'^l^tbatt 
„T-— ; nn* - l -in 
leave 
|l%rl^.«nd 
Jtflilitor u the 
is^>iiD bestow 



I L L US3^R 

^ l*t it 4.i£ 

V^v^ Ae oWHWt >iol2ce; f WSul^' 

y » to fbeyo^ of obedience to the ebnrch knd Icing, I't^ndM 
^2^«icUld™,.nnd willmhke th^ 

them tceotdmg to- hi.“ majerty'i pleaBore ; I Mil aeiw 

*“ *® “**®’*‘^ *“ “y P®*«. MiibellWie 
«^!i«»te,^T»^o not acknowlei^ or aulmit to titeir lan^r nvd-' 

that all Ae blooddied and calimitiei irhkh 
sbau follow are to be imputed to yon, and not to his majesty, or to 

■*"® «o<*er hie; and as I have now 
^ade this dhcteration and requisition unto yon, I require the notary 
^ present to grant me a certificate of this, subscribed in noDer 
form.” Herrera, dec. 1. lib, vu. c. 14. ' 


Note XXIV. p. 215 . 

Balboa, in his to die king, observes, that of the bondred 
and ninety men whtni he tooh with him, there were never above:, 
eighty fit for service at one thne;^ So much did: they ««ge > from 
Iningm, fatigue, and sickness.'. Herrera, dec. 1. lib. x. m 16. P. 
Mart, decad. 226. . . 

Note XXV. p. 226. 

•Fonseca, bishop of Bi^eiicia, the principal director of Anibrioaa 
afifairs, bed eight hundred Indiips in proper^; die commendator, 
Lope de. ConcUllos, his chmf amociate in dwt department, eleven 
hundred ; and othm ifavouritu had considerable numbers. . They 
sent overseers to the islands', nqd hired out . thpse slaves to the 
planters. Heftera, dec. 1'. lib. is. c. 14. p. 325. 

Note XXyi. p. 246.; 

THooeW';Jlimerin in more p^^uHy'snpplied w8h water than 
the. ‘Other reiiieeijtwf ‘the' globed: there is no river or stream of water 
in t'ueatmi..;>?1im piiim»iilaprneots iirodf tfae continent a'bundsed 
leagues, hat, wbere'wbadi^i^ does'nj^ ext^ ribove iwenty-five 
leaga^. It^hf'tiihtextiriisi^.^ii^,' nct mrij' wittout moantains, 
bqt%lindR'vrfidboiiridn in^naii^ of grai^di The labatfithnts are 
supplied with Wmcsifieitf ' 1 ^ whbtever they tfaeidA find it ,, 
in tmndaddii^' It mitoMblm' ^in att those ciroamstanc^, fhat. . 
thie couhtiy vriM ybri mi« Iy ^co*wtid by the H<i^ret)es<^iptie . 
Indus Ochiiteim|lin, Hlihriie W|df«eHe, "piar JjL'de ^ Bi B , 

tq^,^ p. 663. - 





‘ClIvigeeo ^DBum tbe for having Tiejpresente^ the Spa- 
sailed ^idoya and Grijalva, as'fanc^^, in the 
' WjE^th their ||ilaj^nati<m, that they saw cil^B on the coast of 
. ^orbed -^ith* 'powers and c^p 0 la 8 , I know not what uans- 

c^^iny has ^hsulted^ (for his quotatioii from It is 

nbt ^en fjroin file briginalii) but I never imagined that any building 
eric^d by .Americans could suggest the idea of a cupiola or dome^ 
aattuclure which "their utmost skill in architecture w^ bicapable 
of reanng. wdrds are, that th^y fancied the 'pages' which 
saw, from ueir to be cities adorned with towers and 

pi'nnaq]^.^ hj pinnacles 1 meant some' elevation above the rest of 
tfaebw^g; and the passage, is translated almost literally from 
Herrera, dec. 2. lib. iii- c. L In almost all the accounts of new 
cbiptries men by the Spanish discoverers in that age, t^s warmth 
of ii^mu^qn is conspicuous ; ^f^nd led them tip describe these new 
injects, in the mqrt* splendid tei^. '/When Cordova and his com- 
. pantobq^i^ist beheld, an Indum villi^e of griMter magl^de than 
aqy jtbey lia^ beheld in the* islands, tliqy digptded it by the^ame 
otGrimi Cdyrq^ H* Dias, From the kame' cause GrijiJva and 
]b& ^ssomtes thought the cquntiy, a|pnk the ooast of which they 
£dd their pb^se, entitled to tl^ name ’onN^ew Spain. ' 


(Xxyin. p. 256 . 


M, M* 


Tmsibrigiitdf tlt, Awt ' (f3eTtte<l:|Ki^ in tbe 
codUo[; tb M. Cass^ ,iE.th|iiiuui^ ^ hnnd^ ipd fbr^-Biz f,et. 
Th. height m6)uitab,|S,mi^ ih| dv ii ten 

thouennil nnd^lMndin£^Hii^<il)c^ -h^ht oC.the of 

goeoi^^ ifgakaammM <if P.TmU^ it thirteen 

' , .T^ ihhigH of 

C ih itt^wi » h w | )>J’#»'^t >• thop- 

- ■i f WNli hj B ^ pn'y^iigoti , |y^p^-<3g|PHir^ttion» 'Ast(40v,.<ft. 

on.^J^bodfiiw,, 





ILLU8TRATf0N& 


Note XXI3?p* 265. 

^ a particukr description m^es a strooger imprestiDn tim 
general asseiiions, 1 shell give one of Rio de la. Plata by an eye* 
witness^ Cattaneo^ a Modenese Jesnit^ who landed at Baenoi 
Ayres m 1749, and thus represents what he felt when such new 
objects were first presented to his view. “ While I resided in. Eu- 
rope, and read in books of history or, geography that the nlH»uth of 
the river de la Plata was a 'hundred and fifty .miles in breadth, 1 
considered it as an exaggeration, because in this hemisphere wt 
have no example of such vast rivers. When I . approached to 
mouth, I had the most vehement desire to ascertain the truth with 
my own eyes ; and J have found the matter to be exactly as it was 
represented. This I deduce particularly from one circumstance : 
Wheif we took our departure from Monte-Video, .a fort situatea 
more than a hundred miles from the mouth of Om wer, 
iu breadth is considerably dimiwshed, sailed a complete day 
before we discovered the land on ^ oppoaite ba^ of 
and when we were in the iniddle‘'of the channel, to c<^ not 
discern land on either side, add aaw 

as if we had been in some grdid ocean. Indeed to “TJ 

taken it to be sea. if the fresh^wrter of the 

like the Po. had not mtiriled os tl^ it was a J 

Buenos Ayres, another hundred miles up ^ nrer, and 

still much narrower, it » St 

aite coast, ^hiph is indeed 

ceive the houses or the tops of the steqdeS In the P ^ngdesc se t 
tlemt^at Cdlouia on the .o*« side of *1^ ^ *f*^P^*’ 

pubU^ by Mtiratnri* D gbii*tiw»w«o F^* A?, i. p. » . 


^oiiB XXXi 


^ost W >,il» hWh fly 

^e cen^^ 

* nMtK MWu^-dBd tWABmirief Astheu^^ 

Hhdm«>s mu 

has ndi iiUisniM\^******“®* 




idiflbiiiiDt''46tff^w' olS^iwd 

^Mvde'QuK^-’adbplaiF’it^ 

’■ hf^ew ' ■' but’ htm ^ toi- 

■ de^ elttouence in,cflibelliBliilig 

'ik^*f(li|)6i^''it iiiife'‘'moBt .striking Jight. Som6- reinarks may be 
^diipl^.d3iilijlB'tei^ to’'Uiii8tivte'more fvlly a doMrine df iauch im- 
pnitniKie'W'eV^idqiniy contemiog -die temperature of various 
cfimat^. . 

■' ' ^Clfh^a 'cold*vriife^ tdoiws over land, it must in its passage rob 
l^iid&cairfyoiqpieic^itsKaati' By 'means of this, the coldnesaOf 
is'tdftftMi ?B it cbntiuae^to blow iu'the Mine direction, 
it'^iiffiiroiae, l^di^g^Sf to pMs ovM'a'iittiface already'copled^ And 
AO tetigOr any abatement ^ its, biini keennefsW Thus, as 
If tdriMetl'dVe^A'l^^ tn^ of Mhdi .it! brings on .all'tiie reveritr 


^viw,v^ w ^nmuivejmci <te^ sea; the 
:.fir^dHlde^ m^ ittiime4ih^^^d(Hl^"to a' cecMui '^degree, 

■ jS6id' prej^tiotuJljr '> jEtat ithe Mi^rficial . and 

, ebldw vra^ batots^ eperifibdlybiM'nM'&am the Aumer water 

tii plsitiej.wbkh, as. 

it'cditaMii^m.Aobl^ ia' itii tdra^ wt^uM to warm tii* 'dir 'which 
posMs' 0^ ii^.or.^ diminish its change of the enpm- 

&i«(l|wMer etid suebasaiye ascent.xff.i^ti|^^ u wafnmr, aihd.the 

m.ihe.ak;'is aided by 
ipec3>tbic)4^'M^^ of ■toe 


sd; cakd ABd^iitoh' 
(iurdf!iiiAtoid 
WibYar'elta toiiif. 

Bbf* 


^tides,’ 





.aod toe 

'ddrfiij^.toiMr'lmsM remotdd 
tatddiiidv^tAom being- 
‘ ' ?,(to>ind is no 

d'^.with-tMdi- 

toj>i ;i Wp iy » ^Hkitor 
~ i# iis sigallisldii^; 

America 
^|ti^rto''t|M^ pMts of 
*^we8t tfinds^ojliieh 
r and-^mst'of 


iii^j^>wB{}i sAnnnrmn «ea» ever uno, it 


ftoKta - j^eirto l Mt ve^ 
>' addftoifiwiperibr' 




ILLUST8.^|'J9NS»^ 


i»hich must therefore cease to tbatH ^ fenrottr of the 
wind. . But the same wind blowii^^ver water, njptatea it, brings 
up the colder wat^ froin belbbri^diid mbeTiWntihu^y lodtt some- 
what its own heat; 

; .9«t the gttot power of the se«^,to mitigate tbe,heatpf the wind 
proGCjedB from t^e foltewmgciroaiiitlMce.:*--^ 
tktf pn^cQ^t pf of the seap iu suHiice caoDOt 

be ^eat;^ tp^a g^t degreb by ibe sun’a raya ; wbei:eaa tHe groupdi^ , 
atibjeeted to their mflu&Dcei^^^ aoon acquires great beaU * 'Wham, 
theie.^re, t^e i^ind blSwa'^^a torrid continent^ it is soou raised, 
tp e^heblf ahnost intpleiable rbqtd^ing its passag^ over m eateu^^ 
siye oceau,^ it is ^dually cooled ; so that on its arrival at the far- 
thest shore, it is ag^n fit for respiration. 

^osd principles will account for tlxe eultij of large conti- 
nents in the.torrid zone ; for the mild climate of islands in dm, same 
' latitude : ai^for the superior wacmtb in summer which large cpu- 
fipents^ , seated in the temperate or colder zones of the earth, 
enjoy, when, compared with that^of islands. The beat of a’cUmate ' 
dependssiiot only u|^ the; immediate, e&ct of the sun's rays, 
bn their conti^ed operation, on, the.eiTectwhic^ ibeyhave;^|[^erly 
produced, and which remains for some time in Uie ground- 
is i^e reason -^hy the day iz «wZififiest about two in (he.afterupbn, ^ 
the sumiqer warmest about fh^ middte July* and the<.ifioter 
coldest about nnddlo of January. , . ‘ * 

The forests whieh coyer Americai and . hinder the simbcams 
firom beating the grphud, 80*6 a great cause of the temperate cli- 
mafoin the equatoriai jparts. P^nd^ot being heate^ cannot 
lia.a^ tlie air| and the leaves, ^''ad^ich, recei^:the^^ lolefoopjSpd 

fron^^ the grotpad, haye not a matt of ,inajito^suJWept{tp absorb 
hyat;^bugh/for ^ purpott;^ Besides,; it is^a known^t^ that 
dm a^'plani occasioai.;|f 'piispiratfou ilrbi^ 

li^^s in j^bprtion to the heat to whibh^tliey exposed and, 
fj^ i% nitw of evapofidon^ Ibis pe»pbati^^;.pioduccs;.b^lil 
fo Ijhe l^af proportional to Ihie pers{Hri^iM^. ,Tw ^ 

ieiif in halting: the air in bonlnct yiidi tfc i»^pSod^|pi^ly dfisiinzhw. 
For |h#b 

curious I Ihailmd e bfod Id.ey fogePiou#friiittdifMr. J^obwu^ 

oph|^4d 




AND 

I iiiiiptnli'it'Trilti iftin rlfmntw of- AfUea..; TBej^ aacribe 

aoBdiu^iy fiom the 

^ 'u' ’«^<bai«l^ di^hglk' cAW.^ght,'ia so 

iiati^‘feinclle Ffao 

_;de:. ’|^«Qii£^JBmgieUn, Hiator. 

p.3M.; SiHUjiaff, sHio 
ireiiid^ de■hI^Mu^l^V' 01 llirclU^’s■C^^ 

' who 'ms anissiosar]^ many, yean 

a dmUar destarip- 

4 ^Mmial^^*iempmiiar 0 of the climate diere. I^at de rOreno^ne, 
teB. ' Ft Amgna fidt a Tory conaidoridMe, degnm of cold 

IQ .die. oo<i|^iw .oiir the basks Qf.tfae rim Amariiins. - ^jplat toI. ii. 
p.A 6 . -Mt Biet>;wlio lived a considanble timd ‘ in CayMQe, gives 
a' iiiiiUim.itecOBht of, ,ljie teteperatnre of l^t >(^niiate, - and ascribes 
it to tlit^ satee CS^se. Visage de .l4' FiaifbC, £q«^ox„ p. 330. 
NoffeiSg. M'~baiDi(>EC dif^St from, these dsam^donf dum diatof 
rite; bunriifg Imitt of the AAjean coast givsm hy AdansoS. 
Voyage to Senegai^pasBitni 

Note X'XXUjrp. 261 . 

Taro Feehhh fri^tos mre..aehtap^'a yoyage of ffiscsveiy in the 
y^ -lTSd; : |a.'laa|iBde 44j?>soath, tiiey teguu.to fccl a consider- 
deipeo'^iCOld. . In ladtudft .48*, they mat with islands of 
.doadogtiiso:.. .mstohc dCs JfavIgatumajMtK Terras, Australes^ torn, ii, 
Pf adjSi Ac. .Dt. ^ io vitlt iceiiplatitnde d0*„ Idi torn. i. 

■■'. CliiiiiiiCwie BjjtapQy, when on- the coast hf Fatagohia, 
lalitede. $0* 33' soatkipiS- .tiio. i^th^ whadi is mid- 

«i^paamcs iQ diat part<^lbe.^^y^4iie-.2lst of Dii^mher being die 
^gest4ajf .t|^e, ..€imp^r^ dm eliraate to that m Engfauid ia die 
nalddlo oTj.iriBtec. ^^cfa^ ixf Hawfeswortb, i. 26, .if Mr. BodIcb 
liavng,J|aii|^ jrii T#^ of'Qdl^- Sneeass, 

latitndo ,i^,'‘oo'^ i$th ..(|F:^iidHiar 7 ; .gbic^. correspdni^ .to the 
. moQih'ef . J«lj;;.in two of iibvattcaidamsj^ in one 

of cstrmnd lKi^ itda^iiU frilfty were in die .mwt iamii- 

aear d^a|ISg»r..o{:pmta^;- ifL a.' 61^./ Xtef||e 14di of March, 
coiti te p ^n g V dBir 1 iwri>pI^) 8 >gSsteter was set in 

riidi.y^yr, nii^ tbe'moniytai^ wan odrii^ i^th, saowi '3bi4> 72. 
. Captuntf^ki^^ l^yaWite^Qidtift^^ ^mialies new 

•fulAt^lditg imilba<Hife0ft4ie.a gda o » f Bp iiy |Hr^^ 

jddi|.i«gion.|tf'd>«>i^ ' “ VBifewonId h(i^dM>u^.fuiys.lie) 
.diataa.lri|H^.o&s|9-gamm ex^paS'siBmtfWgucs in Cutnit, 
sitQate^fiptmasvdte liilMidj^afjf^^ in Ananiy 

,hri|^M:nbmmatlioi'iit*Jnaamf<!v]^'^ iwv«M, maay.tedntes 
d^', t^'|roMprinio«r Tlirt m«fiecs.FKii^ thl 8;W. .coast*iii,T1ie 
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very aumnyts of the lof^ moontuiU' werar'oued with snow tad ice ; 
but the quantity ithaJt lay in the vaikys- is inetediUe; chd at the 
bottom die teys, the coast was temunated by a wall *#f ke of 
considerable hei^it.” - V<ipL iL p. 217. 

In someplaces of the andtiit continent, an extraordinary dafree 
of cold prerails in very low latitudes. M. Bogle, in bis embassy 
to the eohrt vS the Odai Lama,.passed the winter of the year 1774 
at Channanmng, in latitude 31* 39^ N. He often found the ther» 
mometer in lus room twenty-nine deg^rees under the freexing point 
by Fahrenheit’s scale , and in the middle of April the standing 
waters were all froxen, and heavy showers of snow frequently fell. 
-'Fhe extraordinary devatioh of the country seems to be the cause 
of this excessivo cold. In travelling from Indostan to Thibet, tiie 
ascent to the summit of the Boutan Mountains is very great, but 
the descent on the other side is not in equal proportion. The king- 
dom of Thibet is an elevated region, extremely bare and desolate. 
Account of Thibet, by MK Stewart, rend in the Royal Society, p. 7. 
The extraordinary cold in low latitudes in America cannot be ac- 
counted for by the same cause. Those regions are not remarkable 
for elevation. Some of them are countries depressed and level. 

The most obvious and probable cause of the superior degree of 
cold towards the southern extremity of America, seems to be the 
form of the continept there. Its breadth gradually decreases as it 
stretches from St. Antonio southwards, and from the bay of St, 
JuUan to the straits of Magellan its dimensions are much con- 
tracted. On the east and west sides, it is washed by the AtlanUc 
and Pacific oceans. From itt southern point it is probable thm a , 
great extent of sea, without any considerable tract of land, reaches 
to the Antarctic pole. In whichever of these dictions fte wind 
blows, it is cooled before it approaches the Magellanic regiws, by 
passing over a vast body of trater ; aor is the land there rf such 
^nt, that U can recover any considerable degrw of h^ m rtt 
proeress over it. These circumstances conew m rendenng ft 
to^ratoie of the air in this district of Amcnca more to 

'ftatrf an insular, thau to ftht of a ooutinental " 

it from acquWng.tJie nmth 

and Asia Bs'a cotrespondent uorthem latrtnde. The 

wind k the iridy one ftat reaches this part of An^ca. after tew- 
Jttw over a great continent. But from an attenftre survey of lU 
Sition, ftS^Il be found to have a temtency 

the degree of heat. The southern 

the termination of the immense ndges of the 
iuS?whidrSSes nearly « a dinpkline from north to iouA, 
S^tSSSSLt ofLonftuent^ The moat 



DjfjplTESVAND 


witagu''- 


Ttljpoiiftn, lie 


mifejf t1:ie level 

it -blows. 

oyer Ainerica an 

eWpt 

Ajafes;’^OT‘iPj|^^ ml ffW^ i( b<t ’-wi<^'tfae-iiSi^bf;’tha^^ 

Ihbi^li- it. ^j § ^ I^M^wtfated^»nt t|ii^-^ rira; senlbesn' «on- 
tia^ ^K^ it,iri^i|U|i»^'^te oc^ 

itbppeMtt^1ipb.e,b^^ ifebptyiDapt^ 

isn lai^;|;^d^.|^ land Aeat tb mxfi&t jife ’>til^:i 4jftl|p pBrce of 
tnott of ijoa^F'^'y^. ii. 

'p.-,2M., 239, u^aett^ ofl.tdiis’ rS^ i^oaen 

oontbeat tpaj ^"sWtb^j^bKiqitj^ nCfect 

iU jcUoiria, » a» tBiqi^ nqil 


tniitjir^^llpieM rl0,y 

it bppeaM^tp be^b^ 


,. fSf..GoiioAi<lii> la^biidinQ^.aieciirale ol)8arTeTB 

dCykaiatj^or st||b^ol^ deseeding from 

’^■ Aa^^jn '^i. .^viii-^ehSa^ , i^' ^Kitnj|;'wiiibn*>. prospect of 
P^r;iBd,^«Mi^b^^^^.jinp;^^';^ the earth, 

•V$t luxuriant 

I^Mlito, ^e^,ii|in^j^fdbs,|yt de- 
gree oThlii^ ta^ii|ipV,^ s|^;^p;f|bat.*^yfllation abr4g4 

d'Htt YoyiiigUt. dic;^s,^e--- i&e in the.foresU 

Mf of (Oiplled ^t^iuarda, lumes 

by tberlofPiliSpvl*^^ om- 

plej^ *fc joj^ fiwa9itioal pkets, 





ILLUtamATIONS., 3aa 

Edifiantes, tom. Xi pi 187.' ; Gozeia.pvoas.'fiiU and just dekription 
of tbe fivers* lalttff;; wpods^ iui4 marshes^ki those ooiittlriet of Ame- 
rica which lie betWjB^lifthe Wojpics. Oi4;iii de los Iwtieap Jiih. U. 

5- § 4, 5. The incredibly hwdships to which Gonzalea; Sisarro 
was ezppsed in' attempting ""to march mto Ih^fmntTy 
^i the^nd^*nonvey.a very striking idea of Anutti^ in 

4tS ptigthal onei^dfated slaiie:^ . GarciL:4e la Vogp^ B^U Com- 
.^snedts QfpPOriip par^ ii. book.tiu c. 3— 


JNOte AAAV. p. 26^ 

Thb s|tE)j|mfid8 of Amdsica seem not to have been always of a sisa 
inferior td'^ose in other quetrtera of the globe. From antlars of 
ibe moose-deer which have been found in America* it appears to 
have been an animal of great size. Near the banks of the Ohio* a 
considerable number of bones of an kjoinense magnitode have been 
found. The place where diis discoveiy has been^made lies about 
one hundred and ninety miles below the junction of the river Scioto 
with the Ohio. , It is about l^nr miles Aidant from the banks of the 
latter* on the side of the tBai^?call^ tl^ Salt' Lick. The bones ^ 
lie in vast t^nantities kbout $ve' or siif feet 'under ground* and the 
stratum Is visH^le in the bOnk i^ ^ .edge of the Lick. Jpwmt rf 
CoUmel Gffirge Crb'^a^i AIS* me. Tto spotjeems to be aeon- 
lately laid down by Evans m'kip inap/: TbUe bom must have 
belonged to animale df enf^oOs^bnlkt but sMtnralists being ac- 
quainted with no livmg createte of sbeh shm* tmwb at first inclined 
to think that they swe mineral siibstenoes; Opon receiving a 
greater number of f^p^medl* and afteii|iiq>ectiDg tbett more 
narrowly* tti^ wre n^^s^w^ to be the IwOi of an aittmal. As 
the elephant is the largest qnkdnqp^i wnd the tusks which 

^fere ibund nearly reseifdilhd* ISoih titf^ and|ttality* the tusks 
of ah elepb^^ tt the cnrimsaefl deposited on 

the Obbweie^ that cmeo^the persiHis 

of dSir 

accniAt^ei5imhrt^i%te#^^^li^^ griadwi, and 

jaw boimSfite^M ^M^ hfs opinion* 

thatWdvj^UPaoiig^^^ Wte imne bags eartoi- 

mis «m^ of Pha. joLivili. 

fi;34; BaiiM of Ai» lisike 1^, oua ssjkkMwWp^r, ASr •!», 

■yMk'it) -taSijhklb-oeii-rogtowf s* B«iiie'boWsi3% Oi» tt« fntaw 
Iibt iiHA Tie OMSIOMO of ndj^^aigtf f-*— ^ “ 



964 'n q t ti ; • . 

Aioeig^ ioight op^ii mr0i6ti Ibv? dmi|ec^iir8. The^ w 
coiilMQplai|» of^ier 

pto^miotat tte more ive gastiifiedili^ 

Aayjeibemi-siMdiein the tcnrta(|ueGfii^ jg^ote b^P^coorvulehni^ 
lii^Mn|s», of which ia pEwesvod hi liiatofjj^. . 


Note XXXVI. p; 266^ 

domestic Eiropeeo eniinak in .Americji 
fitted ^ si^O^of thl^se 4au8^ ^Spanish setCla- 

within; the: or in 

iddimtineB bn^er^j^^Sjxm it, the inc'l^aSe'of "heat, imd ^3^e^8ity of 
^$hdy prer^^t sheg^ and hom^ ca^e froni|' attaining thte same size 
^ in Europk " Ti^ejr seldom Become so fat, and thrir flesh is not 
io jui^., 6t of such^dolicate flavour. In North Ameriqa^ where the 
cll^a^ ia more favourable, and similar to that of Europe, tiie 
i^(^^^:of the grail^s which sprmg up naturally in their pashife- . 
;|^onBdji is not gbod'. / .^tchell, p/lfll. , Ajpriouiture is still so 
ihd^ in Its ihfanp^.Aat^fWtiflcialf6od fpf cat& is npt raised in any 
‘^Mtittityti; ‘.vDuri icing in 'many provinces, and rigotous 

W|ir)i^ te^ 18 taken of ithmr.calMe. The general treat- 
their hdrs^ imfl boi^^ is injo^cious abdflarshin 

^ English coi^es. Ihese aii^uip^stanosf cont^^ more, 
'i^rltaps^ than ahy thing peoulkr ih the quality of the climate, to 
tim doff^eracy of bi^ in the cows, and sheep of many of 

^ North Ameiican provinops. 

2 l6f6. 

of idSjol^ willi a 

imectii^' the ftvtk&iUnjj^f 

WlSl^ H^'Mra dfiaiipij^^ TfUii mentiont a lingular iaituce of 
t^«r«^tioit,of '^nlfeta. ^ After «;^g varkMu utefhoiU 

'^wctegouna^ ^'nn^' ftey rei^Tod' ^ Jpflilore pii^juAuw of 

nw^A^ Were at a find 

oojiaiiifitfetlidn .Ar fnaat ' jafeefa|gl.:.aM;: 
c^ptltett te fiN^irAe mttion .wboniSait IB^d inv^. 

St^'Salanui^ 'fliej 2etebtated V* 
JlB^iaANgk aa4 adda Aa bo^g^, 

4e«-fi, W>.iiu *. 1A^Q7, 



iLliU&TRA'^iaksr 

•.■ p^ tpe^thirtT -diaiar^ Aom^eqnalwitt^^, fi^ccaduMtig' 
4n^sitna^ eigfatMrdc^feea iroiii h;|^ Aaima» tmJk 
11. . Bf . ^tcbell, kftex obserratibtia cani^ 
yean, :o6iiteiids that die diftrence is equal fifteen 

degrees, of latitude.' Prc^t^State, ^ p* 

Note XXXIX. 

JANUAB.Y''3d, 1765, Sfr. Bertram, near the ^heati Sitlif i|ahn*i 
Titer, in East Elor^a,. observed a frost so intense^that in one night 
the ground was frozen ah in^ dii^ upon the budcs^of te river.' 
The limeSy oitrons, and banana trees, at St. Augustin, ^re de» 
Btroyed. Bertram’s Journal, p. 20» .Other instances rf the ea* 
traordinary operatione qf eold in the southeu^provinc^ of North 
‘America are collec|^ by Dr. Mitchell. Piwnt Slate, p«206, te. 
February 7th, 1747, the frost at ^harlestown was to.intente, that 
a person having carried two quart bottles of hot water to bed, in tlm 
morning they s|dit to, pieces^ and t%e;prateri^pinrerted into ejdW 

lumps of ice. In a^litehc^ thesm .was a fire, the wa^ in a 
jar, in wKch there win a lise eeV iratfl;^ to the bottom. 
Almost^AU the orar^smd oliv^e Mes vne^ deiti^j^. Desmptioii 
ofSouth' Oep^o^su. Svo. Eond#' 1761* ^ 


Notfi XL, p. 268 , 

A anmAiutAFir* l^ihmce gi this oooure in Dutch Guiana, a 
country;^ where le^ an# fo low. ri^duwg Ae fuiny seasons 
it Js usually coveri&a wM n 


he^fat. This 

^ 'god so 

depth, Hif h etranuii df peiAet p,ii«n.>d, m «<* hM h^ 
ihSgpoii^ iBgrtjrfeee 
.crops of ratsn et#j^ oomi j 
West India#e#>> “®*^4 

ditninisb ||tls 
Hftt. of G 




Mvu: . 
that the Give 




leBM *..T MgMgd. gBtfWf^Vi 
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: esoplito, ft'-is in^ttape^etty^^wn/ 

^ ^XBX tlu^ jtlle.]^wp for ^ntering ioto & lotijg &nd intneste gfto,- 
gi^aphical ^i^quMitiont many <mHoo8 ' obscfrratibni might arise from 
^Mwnpqjnng:^^ acooaritjf.df .the two BussianVoyag^as and the charts 
4£|th^ir One^ririhailt is aipj^icable -to bo^. 

We canno^mly '<^th itbsoiate derbmify bn the, position which they 
ny ffig^J to, yVeral o^l^e places which ^y vuited. ^e weather was 
ao' extremely fogi^^j^at they seTdom saw the sbn or stars' ; and the 
position of me ial^iids and supposed continents' was commonly de- 
terinined by reckoning, not hy observation. . 'Behring and't'schirikow 
proceedpd^uch. farter towards the 'bast than Krenitzin.. The land 
discove^^ by Behring, which- he imhg^.ned to be part of die Ame- 
Tiean cqntinenti is ip the* ZaSlh degrrt'bf ladgitade from the drst 
maridjgn in^e isie tif Ferro,' and in 58* 28' of latitude. . "Pschirikow 
np(^ the Si^vooast in lOpmt. '241*1,' 14t; '66*. ,, Muller, i. 
248, 249. '■'Theffflrnier: muSl haw ddvanced'60, degress from the 
port’ofr^ettappiaWaki, fr^' which he tookihis d^artn:^ wd the 
66 Of KrbnitzinV voyage, it 

MMart %ai w hot sail fa^er tovmirds the east Aan the 2Q8th 
and' enljr 32 depeM" from Petrb^wlowsfci, >>In’ 1741, 
] P^ ng aja^jfcwddt&oy^bot^^ and littraing, Iwld-a course 

wldiidi. was ^ chain’^^lands, which they 

^ohse^g the' mouniainoui^d raggedsupect of the 
SS5S3£h' they dbiiaried' towards tha north, ihej supposed 
ihem'^Jha'^promontories be^gingfto some ^ of the,AmericMi 
etmtiWf whioh. as ^y IW^ed, atretched as far. sduth as the 
In, tHos *a^:^ey vfUfjm down in ^ <*art pub- 
lishid hf ahijl^ript chart dranii by* 

ina» of Bs^^hh#*’* Prefesbor 

i^yJUsniim tafmras.jfe ootdkm Jua.iiBtiinii, that wconrse 
in had sup- 

arid that 

•Aermead-lfaidoaf « eoBtuipBt. 

it'ia iiiiiti>liMi*b8t .tjbmSiwbs liii^hbftvd-iy l74lv'rto»«ard»rtke 

0jtBSiabdC||fnt «i« only a eop* 
L.^.'.’ihillnmbc^dfWloaadiea.m^U 

; 1ibb‘iiiBifibir' graai'Wemall^'jlir'frw as'tWRglki^n 
kds'i.is wit&bdt^faem." -MNoy are aettiaMy,ihMni!^, 
tm aH'lic^ mUlm <rfbl^g.heeA,iMiim|B afrl^ ; 
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of Option, Were I dispoeed to admit eocli co^jectuvef at hm 
found place in other inqumes concemiDg the peopling of Aineri^^ 
t iinght:^soppoBe that this part of the earth, .having manifestly sul^ 
fered violent convulsionslroin earthquakes an^olcanoes. ap isthmus, 
which may have formerly united Asia to America, has bem broken, 
and formed into a cluster of islands by the shock. 't 

It is singular, that at the very Ume the Russian navigators were 
attempting to make discoveriea in the north-west of Ammca. the 
Spaniards were prosecuting the same design firom another quaiter. 
In 1769, two small vessels sailed from Loretto in California, to c/x- 
plore the coasts of the oountiy to the north of that peninsula. They 
advanced no farther'than the port of Monte*Rcy in latitude 36. 
But, in several successive expeditions fitted out from the port of 
St, Bias in New Galicia, the Spaniards have advanced as far as the 
latitude 58. .Gazeia de Madrid^ March 19, and May 14, 1776. 
But as the journals of those voyages have not yqt been published, 

I cannot compare their progress with that of the Russians, or shew 
how near the navigators of the two nations have approached to each 
other. It is to be hoped, that the enlightened minister, who has 
now the directiou of American^ affaiu in Spiiun, will not withhold 
this information from the pub^c. 

Note XLIII. p. 281. 

Our knowledge .of tlie vicinity of the two continents of Asia and 
America, which was very unperfect when I published Hilary 
of America in the year 1 777, is now complete. Mr. Coxes Account 
of the Russian Discqyeries between Asia and America, printed in 
the year 1780, cont^s maiiiy curious and important facts with re- 
spect to the various attempts of the Russians to open a communi- 
cation wUb the New WWld. History of the great Voyage of 

Discovery, begun by '«Bptatn Oi|ok in 1776, and completed by 
^plains Clerk Hor«, pWished in the year 1780, communicates 
all the information that tbe ouriosity of mankind could desire with 


“ Atl^ Sji^Silkiend Mr. Pla^r, professor mathematics 
in the nniversiti,of Edinburgji, bat compar^ tlte narraUve and 
diarta. of those Piiptrious naylgatora, with tlte more imperfect nla- 
tiona and ofeps Rns^. The rewlt of this * 

ciinimunicaM in owW much gteater confidence in 

Jria sciei^ ammrwsy. '^fered to “ “V , 

observationatwW^ Jl maae «pon the • 

“ The dtocofwiea .of. captain Cook in his last vtyage nave mm* 
.firmed the imhcli^s which Dr. Rohei^n lad drawn, »a h*m 
eonnect^ ii)ge<h«r ^ from whi A they 

Thhy hafe now rendered it pe^m 




iim.. 

l^ib^ ^at 

- » ifaidgfid^;*^ EngUsb* 

ke of St.- 
r^j-Sdiolbag^* Isles '<m . 

T f^iisy Irik x^ira lircapt^ Cook'# chart 

'leases MS^h Hiw; had i^inTed^.'^lkiji tfhe Siuudaii aarigator. 
•Cbok'8VcsJr<’i«r.d,p.-347.;'-' '■ ’ ' ' ■ -■' - • ''-• • ■ 

£be aiaiae «auft aboid ji^ 30' wt^laOttth 

we Iwm fb^-'^ke’s Aooouat of 
"l&a'Rltsrikt'^^isaQS^ries;' ^rit' he saifed firoib)ihe moitlli Of'-diO 
Ksfiatdb^’^i^^^ k ^ lim. With bu dwn 

. id^ he iteelkl t|ie.|iiikd OoheihA in whicl^ihere had been' a 
l^miaii( sisQdrial'eiit'ak^^^.y^ 1762- whetehe i^tenedprobably 
•lit ihe 'ili^htkKMf^ot bay .^wa ijfpttdh Cook afterwud andtored. 

7 *hpporiMl to ba- an 

-'ii^^' A\wB h. R'k in' ftt^ -a -part of the Ainerican continent. 

; JEnaaiiti^ a(^lkBgYy^>efiimi|k'. wiihottt knO#injp that either of his 
^ah^'liid kiMoh tiii ibhisttif JUmelktf -An<i ibis is the more snr^r 
pt^ia^.'beensa '(Aj[ifwii(^ has' infonned ns that , Aleshka n 
Wajjleratood t6' be a'gihk^^ntinent, both bj^^k ibe 

'k^sat^enolash^ .'/' ■ ' • ''■■■ 

Aooorthis^t^i'Si^tDti, the ship wbicHlual wintered at Alashka 
'ink hardly iMudid S^to tk'.k’^tirak'of l^.iua^ of St. Rater 
kkiSt. jfitah.lii'iSahikliifeiy bik ahaobilii^ ^the moza ^accurate 
-^dkrts Vrf tiaptain ttf^d a^edao' 37*<17'to die 

'easti||i^,^ that ' ThekTjs'^SiiiArij- dlk».aaine adimke of 0* 

in dmlppj^h^iik^ jBkhiibim ^akiiil^tb 0 is ra^ 

eettgpitt into thekmd 

^ of oap^'Cajdt'hf ah'.'im^ ' 

of il^e^m'-Vndi-M^S^^-^^sofiiiA eaif#^^ 

*f -iMHilaf £ri[|^Bikt'b(<SpjWAdp^'tob^^ dn the sulupt 

k SiatkHiMMii^^or «d|^ hdm^^j'^tifiad Dh 
’®^®***^** *k9bkii^jgS^dS»it%.^ t^A’ 'Atiab' nafrigatam 


,^h»w‘;dr 
dte 


Bdimi^er'Tridu<^ 



Io«bAIi; tk'aoMkWS-^difliihtoe 
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thiltt «i degree ftm Uie polar cirde» they are tenoiiiated by ,|^ 
capea, only thirteen leagues ^tanL The east cape of Am ^ in 
latitude S' and hi longitude 190” 22^ easht^ron Greenwich ; the 
western eteemity'yf Amrica» or Prince of Wafes* Gap^ Js in lati* 
tnde 65” 46'« and in longitude 191* .4ff« Nearly in the middle of 
the narrow strait (Behring's Strait) which separates these csqpes, are 
the two islands of St. Diomede, from which both continents may be 
seen. Captain King informs us, that as he was sailing through 
this strait, July 5 , 1779, the fog haring cleared away, be enjoyed 
the pleamre of' seeing from the ship the continents of Asia and 
America at the same moment, together with the islands of St 
Diomede lying between them. Cook's Voy. rol. iii. p. 244- 

Beyond this print the strait opens towards the Arctic sea, and 
the coast of Asia and America diverge so fast from one another, 
that in the parallel of 69” thpy are more than one hundred leagues 
asunder, lb. p. 277. . 'To the south of the strait there are^a num-* 
ber of.islands,' Clerk’s, King's, Anderson’s, Ac. which, as well as 
those of St DiomedjB, may have facilitated the migrations of the 
natives from the one continent to the other. Captain Cooky how* 
ever,' on the authority of the l^ussians at Oonolaahka, aiA for other 
go^ reasons, has diminishiid the number of islands which bad been 
inserted in former charts of the northern Archipelbgo. He has 
also placed Aleshka, or the promontory which stretches from the 
continent of America S. W. towards Kamtchatka, at the distance qf 


five degrees of loogityie fkrther from the coast of Asia than it 
reckoned by the Ru^n navigators. 

The geography of the Old and New World is therefore equally 
indebted to the discdferies made in this roemocahle voyage ; and 
as many ewfers have been corrected, and many deficiencies supplied 
by means of these discoveries, so the accuracy of some former ob- 
servatioiis has .beemj established. The basis , of the ro^p of the 
jlu^ian empife, as far asTegarded, Kamto^tka, and the country 
of the Tsdiitoki, was the position of four placrii, YakuUh, Ochou, 
BoUhere^^ and*1?etiopawJtowski, which had l^n detennined by 
the aAduomer KiJissUmcQW, in,^ year 1744, Nov. Commeot. 
* Petrop, vri* iii- P. 46^ 9ut th^^ accu*^ of his observaUons 

W/M; Engel, md Bfc Robert de Vaugondy ; Coxc, 
Append. L No. 2.V M^ and the fon^ of theie geogra- 

pi^v«|»»d fofe aF«y «» »*“ 

tadBi V the faith 

Britub -(ifrtennii^ ^ 

iowdd hf a gwat »*»*»?> ^ jrery 

. 43^ P. from Gw^wieh, wdilllilrti# 



^ ^’o-?’Es A^rJr/'. 

? 5 *9, le«» , tlian germ aad.'llie 

Vlf a nuwut*!. with the ^euUaim <tf the 
■ which,'^ the 'sihn^ ot so 

r^hc|B a piece, kAro tui '^eert^ty^f foUr 

English miles, ei^;e^h, ^rtbe^dit o^ scieoce, menes to be 
p8rtico|i^ ren»^»; • The i^Jef, errot io the Susti^inapg has 

%arfaries o^ ibat empire sufficiently 
*°w;^ flk,eaA- as was noticing to emmect ffie land 
of the Ts^u^ld ^d the north>^ ^t of Asia with those places 
whereof the posi^A ..had^ been carefully.-, ascertained, except die 
impt^pr^^C^k ^Behring’s apd-Synd’s voyages, QpBsiderable 
errors could not fail to be introduced, and that point was laid down 
asnotmi^'^an^S*^ esM of the meridian of Petropawlowski. 

-^PP^*' N®f2- By sffie obseiyations of captain King,, the 
difference .of lon^ti^e between Peti;^l|^lowBki and the East Cwe 
is 31® 9,; that is 8 * T greater', than it waspupposed to be by die 
Russian gpbg^hers.’Vlt appears feom Cook’s and King’s. Voy. 
111 . p. 272^ ffial' the continents of Asia and^America are usually 
joined togel^ by ice during., winter.^ .Mr, Samwell confirms this 
account of his supetiiw 'oflSfkt: P*aoe, viz. near the lati- 

tude of 66* N. the two cotists are 'bi^''diirteen leagues asunder, 
and about midway between them lie two idands, the distenco from 

whji* to eidier shoreis slmrtV twenty .miles! At this place the 

natives of Asia c^d ^nd hn.d>fficolty in passing over, tothe oppo- 
■it^cbast^ which is in., sight bf their own.., ;;.|Htat in a course of 
years such an evei»t>oald happen, either ^l^gh des^ or acci- 
dent, cannot ^mit ^ a doubt. The cknoes wJwh we aaw among 
™ j' *®^*^*^T*” ^iP*'hle ,f^ performing A much longer voyage ; 
and, however nide dW .tn^ have beeivat sepnh distant period, we 
can Bcawly, suppose thiem T^ ;to a, paaaa|e of six, or seven 
leagues^ .People mi|^t have been carried.^iyer by accMent on 
flotoog pi^es .of ipe. They might also have !trav«Ued^ros8^on 
sledges or im foot.; :/dr ‘ we have reason to beKevs that ^ strait is 
entirely frozAp; ovA^in the wintor ; so Ahat, durfethataeason, the 
conUn«nts,<|Hei respApt to tha eothmutiimitioivb&een them, may 
be epnside^ as ^ie.land.”;. Letter from M[t. &imwell, Scots 
Mapuma ibr 1788, ^ fi04. ft is>nbAbie ^ ^ lAtereSting 
portion tn ^eograpltipftl. Icnowledge.yifffi, in^.^ .conrset.of a few 
years, recereo ferfehr 

*^*9^ ♦9:^«tJ*>««» thajin%conti^buteto;6xtendt^^ 
bounds of «^nce, v to fender it tDOfe.,'ae«mnt^ '#>iNd 
^ ^weot^, in ondNT to e]qii^j(|Md Afeu of the. 

l&ween?8aia and Ameriph; wbi^,!mmtaia Cp^; did 
npi .yi^' to esaminn inoi>e’accun.tely ^ ‘ idmiM whiph aMdi 
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fnm one continent almost to the other, to survey the north-east 
coast of the Russian empire, from the mouth of the Kovyma, or 
Kolyma, to the North Gape,* and to settle, by astronomical obser- 
vations, thi^ position of each place worth notice. The conduct of 
this imporUmt enterprise is committed to captain Billings, an Eiig< 
lish officer in the Russian service, of whose abilities for that 
station it u^l be deemed the best evidence, that be accompanied 
captain Cook in his last voyage. To render the expedition more 
extensively useful, an eminent naturalist is appointed to attend 
captain BUlings. Six years will be requisite for accomplishing the 
purposes of the voyage. Coxe, Supplement to Russian Discoveries, 
p. 27, &c. 

Note XLIVi p. 292. 

Few travellers have bad such opportunity of observing the na- 
tives of America, in its various districts, as Don Antonio Ulloa. 
In a work lately published by him, be thus describes the charac- 
teristical features of the race ; ** A very small forehead, covered 
with hair towards its extremities, as far as the middle of the eye- 
brows ; little eyes ; a thin nose, small and bending towards the 
upper lip ; the countenance broad ; the ears large ; the hair very 
black, lank, and coarse ; the limbs well turned, the feet small, the 
body of just proportion ; and altogether smooth and free from hair, 
until old age, when they acquire some beard, but never on tbe 
cheeks/' Noticias Americanas, Ac. p. 307. M. le Chevalier de 
Pinto, who resided several years in a part of America which Ulloa 
never visited, g^ves a sketch of the general aspect of the Indians 
there. ** They are all of copper colour with some diversity of shade, 
not in proportion to their distance from the equator, but according 
to the de^ee of elevation of tbe territory which Uiey inhabit. 
Those who live in a high country are fairer than those in the marshy 
low lands on the coast. Their face is round, farther removed, per- 
haps, than that of Any people from an oval shape* Their forehead 
ia small, the extremity pf ffieir ears far froed the face, their lips 
<lhick, their nose tiat, their ^s black; or of achesnut colour, small, 
but capable of discerning objects at a great distance. Their hair 
is alwaystluck and sleek, and without any tendency to curl. They 
have no hair bn any part of their body .but tbe head. ^ At the first 
aspect a southern American, appears to be mild anC^ocent, but 
on a more attentive view, one discovers in his qcmnlehancc some- 
thing wad.disimstfni, and sullen.’' M8. penes me. The two por- 
traits drau^ by hands very dfflfercnt from those of common tiavel- 
lelrs,'have it ncair resemblance. 








irii3|dr& a^ottJ^fejaM %i^';j|f;Ht te t ^to#m i to g.5;l ^ <^-the' 

^ inMit i , the wsrn<»i 

nd dtfe^wdred C(tm- 

^P«^ and- tiro iii^ts. H^. of ibner. 


Note XLVl p. 5S97. 

^ M. Opp;v 'who tended' fifteen yean aihong the 

l^^ana mid Qnh6*.-and twefii^ yean in Ae Fx^iAi colony 

of :^ypnn<^^ wl^^t^ere u a conauint interopivw wilh the Galibis 
.and ot^ir^iwi^ ^ Oripjico, obsenea, that the rigour of conati- 
tation ai|i|i^i;i<bd^ijnieckai^ exjae^y id. ptropf^tian to thnr habita 
of labour,. « Thp. ti^ana/ik warm c||p)atea, .an^ aa thoae op ihe 
CQBate.of;^'£kqKth.aee,'OB ^e rirer Anutaona, 'and ihe riyer Ori- 
.aaoo, ard inpt to .be coaapared fat.- atrength to ^oae in. cold 
ebuntriea; and yet, aaya he, .boata daily ^ out from .Para, a Por- 
tl^i)iBW aedJtementon'the rlrer of ^jpainnaj to aacend that ^ver 
agaJnattbe'.iapidiiy of;d)a Meai|£i^and wUh' the aalM crew they 
If ooeed to Sani^filo., which ia eif^t, hundred lea^piea diatant. No 
.daeir olf-iidift^ i>d<i^,'-.or erim of, negroea, would be found equal 
toji taak (MfMdr poaeyeiiag.fiiitigue, aa the Portugueae Inre ez' 
penanced* and yet^tlie Indiana, being accuatcoaed to thia labour 
ftsm their infaDcy,.^etfonn it. , MS.'penef 

■ ' ' ■ ||ote,.3^VU. ..p, 30^^^ 

Don wb® riaited a gi^at part of Peru and 

C^iUi, ^ Iwgdom.pf^NW^Ciiaiiada,' and a^dral of.:^ p^rincea 
. .bqiridering. t^niileidcaB gulf Wh3e enployed in the aam aerviee 

n^ftidJ|K»(haaatih«anatidanpdwna(^ifoe apace of tep.^Ts,'and 
who aitd^iind.l^ W opportuni^. of .ripwing^^^ .North Amari- 
. «lBa,,ai*(p, “ Been one we.ipay be.aaid 

otM Aeaa ’i&*‘ their ^Icfnr . and. ab’-naarly the 
aane.’' ifotic. AtAttfiotaiil^p. 308; . A^dnelky dbaerrer, Pedro 
dhCieoa'de &qoa,''j^e ofthe obaqunriQi|Vc.Soru, who had lilupiae ' 
ahreraed inaliy^AadneeB of AeMig^^affieiiw,.^^ fhopeepl^ aaan 
t^id woapen,''.aMiO)4^ then ia jnch lt'in n l t8 jjiBte,ef tdliaB at natHM- 
aa tbto '^BBoat'lniMinjedflde,jHid aui^diraira^'of elm^, eppo" 
:iii«iai#^hB4liBAt|«:d^^ .*# 

of dtatuaaa} .and* jie^iniQr - of aap^'- tdoA' form.<^^ be 

caBhhnl^wopieaa^ Aaidtie .-cpimoniBce. "'Then'hi^ .Ucewiae- 
.b0,-:O9%<|k9^y hf d^BMoiiiiited Aidecicint :'«ofiiteifo to^foe whole 
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i4ee. lUs idaji be tap[K>fed to etiSce the tiavdler et Sm iiglit, 
while npi oh^ the varwas shedee, wUehdistaigiuih|MOiile of dif> 
ferent regims, bet^ peceltar fbataree whkb dneriiBiBM iedi- 
viduals, eeeape, the notice of e tranaient obeenrer. Bw when ' 
-persons who hUd resided so. long' among the AmeciceM cmi^ in 
biwring testhhonj to the eimiliirity of their ^peennee in -eraqr 
dimat^ we may condude that it is more remarkable than that of 
any other race. See likewise Garcia Origan de los Indios, p. 54. 
242. Torquemada Moiiarch. Indiana, ii. 571. 


Note XLVIII. p. 304. 

M. LB Ohevaiiek de Piwto observes, that in tbe interior part* 
of Xlhiisil, he had been informed that some persons resembliag the 
white people of -Darien iTave been found '; but that the breed did 
Pot continue, an^ their cbldren became like other Americans. 
This race, howeyer, is very imperfectly known. MS. pcne* m. 


Note XLIX. p. 306. 

The testimonies of difibrant travellers, concerning the Patago* 
nians, have been collected and stal^ with a considerable degree 
of accuracy by the author of Rediercbes PhHosophiques, dec. 
tom. i. 281, &c. iir. 181, dec. Since the publication of his w«^ 
several navigators have visited the Magellanic regions, and, like 
their predecessors, differ very widely in their accounts of its inhay 
bitants. By commodofre Byron and his crew, who. sailed throng 
the straits in 1764, 'the common sise of the Patagonians was esd- 
mated to be eight feet, and many of them much taller. Phil. 
Transact, vol. Ivit. p. 78. By captains WalUs and Carteret, who 
-actually measured the\n in 17-66, th^ were found to be fkom m 
feet to sia fcdt five and seven inches in height. Phil. Trans. voL lx. 
p 22. these, however, seeip to have been the very people whose 
sise had been rated so high -in the year 1764 ; for several of them 
had beads mid red b^ of the same kind with what bad ^n ^t 
on board captain tfadlis’s - ship, and be natoraBy «»m1u^ Jat 
they had got thetf from Mr. Byron. ^ Hawkesw. i. In 1767 ftey 
agein measored by M. Bongair^e, sThoso wcoant diffem 
little from that of captain Wallis. Voy. 1®5. ^ 

addatestimony of great we^t. Inthojear ^ 

IPegaes dw&havairi aecopip^ the Marqde .JJ 

A^. and tended thb» aoveml years.^ ILiwea rery iny 

SuigentaSL, mid his leptBationibr veracity tinm^e^^hu^ 

SMSTatrymea. ^ ^ 

eMsernity^AMimica, » By what Indim says 

Notoertaialy by the fabulons PatagemmiB, who aia ea^ 



those In4ilatts, aiid tr^^^e^^ 't}tt^ 

a tr^ ^nd accurate of iheir peaotiii^ ' They are of ^'a 

iatfh^aiUituie with 8^n9iar&. I ueye^ saw one wha¥iM|h;Ui~ height 
oorar aQd .tW:0;W tbi^e^ii9h(^y*^'i.c <^^ about .BO ^Bl .332 inches 
»OgUBh,^if computatidn accor% vara 

ATidi the measuremeOT of captain 
Wallis. Re]^o Jesuitico^ 238..' Mr. Fdkner^, .who resided as a 
tfussjonary forty yeara'in the southern parts of Apierica, says, that 
Patagonians^ or Puelches, are a Ivge-bbdied people ; hut I 
haver heard, of that gigantic race which others have najentioned, 
though I have s^h penons of all the different tribes^ve^ southern 
Idd't^s.**^ Ihtrbd. p. 26. M. Dobrishoffer, a Jesuit, who resided 
eighteen ybars in Paraguay, and who had seen great numbers of 
the tarious tribes which inhabit the countries situated upon the 
straits of Magellan^ confirms, in eveiry point, the testimony of his 
brother missionary Falkner. Dobrizho&r enters into some detail 
with respect* to the opinions of several authors, concerning the 
stature of the Patagonians. Having mentioned the reports of some 
early txaVellers with regard to the o^ttraordinary size of some bones 
fbund on that coast which were supposed to be human ; and having 
^iendeavoured to shew that diese bones belonged to some large 
marine or land animal, he concludes, ** de hisce ossibus crede 
quicquid llbuerit, dummodo, me suasore, Patagones pro gigantibus 
desintts hs^ere.^ liistoria de Abissonibus, vol. ii. p. 19, &c. 


Note L. .,p. 309. 

Ai^tokio SxiiOKax Ribeiro, a learned and ingenious physician, 
published a disserudipu in ^ year 1765, in Which he endeavours 
to prove, that- this dtsease was not iutroducbd from America, but 
took its lise in Euimpe, and was brought on by an e^nden^tcal and 
'maligpiaut ditorder. Did'' 1 choose to enter into a di^uisition on 
this subject, which I should not hisl^ mentioned, if it had not been 
intimately connected with this part of niy inquiries; it would nol 
be difficult to point out some mistakes with* r^pect to the facts 
upon which he founds, as weU as some enjors m the cousequences 
which he drews'hrom them, x The rlqpid communication of this dis- 
ease from Spam om Europe, seems however to , resemble the pro- 
gre|8 ^ epidemk, father ||nan l^t of a disease transmht^ b^ 

^ mfectiony *The Amt mehtioi]?m It in the year befon 

the year ^1497 itched, made IIS' sq^j^arance in mostj^untries 6 
Europe/ with suc^ alarming symptoms as rendered it necessary foi 
the civil* magistrate to interpose, in order to check its career. — Sinci 
t ^e^ulfficMion ofifais work^a second editiou of Dr, SaiK^z’s Dis 
seMtiohiliiiiahe^ communioated to me. It interns several a<Mi 
Aoeel in conBsmation qrhis opiOion, which is supfk>rteff witl 
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8u<di plaoftible arguments, as render it a sabjeci'^of inquiry 
deserving the attention of learned physicians. 

Note LI. p. 312. 

The people of Otabeite have no denomination for any number 
above two hundred, which is sufficient . for their transactions. 
Voyages by Hawkeiworth, ii. 228. 


Note LII. p. 317. 

As the view which 1 have given of rude nations is extiemely 
different from that exhibited by very respectable authors, it may be 
proper to produce some of the many authorities on which I found 
my description. The manners of the savage tribes in America have 
never been viewed by persons more capable of observing them with 
discernment, than the philosophers employed by France and Spain, 
in the year 1736, to determine the figure of the earth. M. Bouguer, 
D, Antonio d’Ulloa, and D. Jorge Juan, resided long among 
natives of the least civilized provinces in Peru. M. de la Condaminc 
had not only the same advantages with them for observation, but 
in his voyage down the Maragnou, Tie had an opportunity of iu- 
spectlng the stale of the various nations seated on its banks, in its 
vast course across the continent of South America. There is a 
wonderful resemblance in their representarion of the character of 
the Americans. ‘‘ They are all extremely indolent/* says M. Bou- 
guer ; “ they are stupid ; they pass whole sitting in the same 
place, without moving, or speaking a single word. It is not easy 
to describe the degree of-their indifference for wealth, and all lU ad*> 
vantages. One does not well know what motive to propose to 
them, when one would persuade them to perform any service. It 
is vain to offer them money ; theanswer» that they are not hungry. 
Voyage au Perou, p. 102. “ If one considers them as men, the 

narrowness of their understendiog seems to be incompatible with 
the excellence of Ae soul. TKeir imbecUity is so visible, that om 
can hardiy form an idea of them differept from what one has of the 
brutes. Nothing; disturbs the tranquillity of their souls equally 
insensible to disasters>d prosperity. .Though half-naked, they 
are as contented as a monarch in bU most splendid array. Riches 
do not attract them in the smallest ^degree, and the authority or 
dignities to which they may aspire We so Ihtle the “‘J' 

.mbition. that an Indian wUl receive with the saiw indifference the 
office of a judge (akade) or that of » hangman, if deprived of the 
fwmer and appointed, to the latter. Nothing w 
Ser InteSt ha. no power over them, and they often lefomi 
to wWoirnTTmaU torvic^ thdhgh certain of a great recompe^. 
Feif makes no impreswon upon them, and respect as little. Their 
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•iiQAljeir.^iat there is no metho4 of inflaenciag them, 
if ionsing frm that iodUfoende, irfaich is proof 
the endeavoUTB.^of tte wisest persons no ;^pedient 
ceh induce them to abandon ^Jlhat gitM or lay 

that: careless negligence^ .^liiob disconcert tihtf^^udence and 
•diiuqi^omt : the CBite of. each ^aa are attentbre ' to their welfare*” 
4^yage^d’l&pa^ tomii. 335.3^. Of those ungnlar qualities he 
many, extraoirdinaTy instances^ p. 336-r-.34>7* Insensi- 
biOty,^ says M, de la Condamine, " is the basis of the American 
laa others to determmer, ; whether this AOuld be 
digiidfied with tte of apathyj.,of disgraced with jA&at of stupi- 

< a^thq^^ doubt, fpto the small number of their 

do not Extend beyond their wanted Gluttons even to 
Ip^rkcity, when ihey have.'^wherMi&al to satisfy their .appetite. 
S^perat^ Wheti^ndcesslty obliges them, to^^uch a degree, diat 
th^ can ^eadure- want wi^out seeming to dCsiiO a^ thing. Pusil- 
leniiaoiM 'and cowardly to excess, unless when th^ are rendered 
desperate |by drunkenness. Averse to labour, indifferent to every 
ocm^ive Of ^ry« hononr, or gratitude ; occupied entirely by the 
is present, and always determined by it alone, without 
solickttde futurity ; incapable .of foresight or of reflec- 
; abandoning il^maeltes, when under ho' restraint, to a puerile 
joy, whHdL;they Oxpreip by iiisUng^ about, and. immoderate fits of 
iMghter; without^Otdect or design, they pass their life without 
thinking, and grow old without advancing beyond childhood, of 
whmh they retam|iiK^tiha defects^ If . this description were appli- 
cable pii]^ to ^ some provinces of Peru, who are 

sUves in ev^ tijiil^^ name^ one might^believe, that this 

degree of ideg(^tera6y; waa.ocoasioii^ dependence 

to. which ^^y are reduced 'f , the example modhi^l^ Greeks 

bamg proof how Ihr servh^^ may degrade J^^e human -siiecies. 
But the Indians in the m^ons t^ the Jes^, and the savages 
lidio stni eiyoy unithpaired liberty, being as jlimit^ jm Jacnl- 

nptta ny as stupi^i ha the other, one cannnt^observe, witiiout 
that man, abandcmed m^ple nature, and^de- 
{xived,itf;1^p,adfaiita^ Ijncation.and so<aety^ 

4i^rs bnilitde hrate imeatkm/’ Vojpgnide la Bit. de 

intdjigent ahd^p^oplupal 
Martinm m 1751^ mid reil|^;©im six 
1 ^^^^It^wmg des^^ isVnot 

^ not l^ningqlarity of^^beir 

CQdhdtiltea'^tfae ol^ hetWemi them and 

ip me limited degree of 
Theirieasdh tencd htere ehU^htened or inorej^ro- 
mi^Snnt qf ^tes:-,^*^e ream^ ol the most gi^ 
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peasants, that of the negroes brought up In the phrts iof Africa moai 
remote from intercourse with Europeans, is such, that we diacoiw 
appearances. of intelligence, which, though imperfect, is capable of 
increase. But of this the understandings of the Carmbs seem to 
be hardly susceptible. If sound philosophy and reltipoa did not 
afford us their light, if we were to decide accoVding to the first im- 
pression which the view of that people makes upon the mind, we 
should be disposed to believe that they do not belong to the same 
species with us. Their stupid eyes are the true mirror of their 
souls; it appears to be without functions. Their indolence is 
extreme ; they have never the least solicitude about the moment 
which is to succeed diat which is present.” Voyage k la Martiniqae, 
p. 44, 45. 51. M. dc la Borde, Tertre, and Rochefort, confirm 
this description. The characteristics of thp Californians,” says. 
P. .Venegas, “ as well as of ail other Indians, are stupidity and 
insensibility ; want of knowledge and reflection ; inconstancy, im- 
petuosity, and blindness of appetite ; an excessive sloth, and ab-^ 
horrence of all labour and fatigue ; an excessive love of pleasure 
and amusement of every kind, however trifling or brutal pusilla- 
nimity ; and, in tine, a most wretched want of every thing which 
constitutes the real man, and renders him rational, inventive, tract- 
able, and useful to himself and society. It is not easy for Eu- 
ropeans, who never were out of their own country, to conceive an 
adequate idea of those people ; for, even in the least frequented 
comers of the globe, there is not a nation so stupid, of such con- 
tracted ideas, and so weak both in body and mind, as the unhappy 
Californians. Their understanding comprehends Kttlc more than 
what they see ; abstract ideas, and much less a chain of reasoning, 
being far beyond their power ; so that they scarce ever improve their 
first ideas,, and these are in general false or at least inadequate. 
It is in vain to represent to them any future advantages which will 
result to them from doing or abstaining from this or that particular 
immediately present ; the relatibn of means and ends being beyond 
the stretch of their- faculties. Nor have they the least notion of 
pura|jaing snch intentions as will procure themselves some future 
good, or ^ard thehi against future' evilic Their will is propor- 
tional to their foculties, and all their passions move in a very 
narrow sfditerew ' Ambition they have Tione, and are more desirous 
of being accounted strong than valiant. The objects of ambition 
with us, hdhoor, fame, reputation, titles, posts, and disthictions Of 
soperioiity, are unknown among them ; so that this powerful spring 
of action, the cause of so much seeming good and real esfl in tto 
world, has no power here. This disposition of mind, as it gives 
them up' to an amasing languor and lassitude^ their ^ei fieetiiig 
. awqy "in a perpetual inactivity and detestation of labour, so H like^ 
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b}r the first object which their 
the persuasion of another, places before them ; and 
Tenders them as prone to alter their resolutions 
W^ne family. . They look with indifference upon any kind- 
nor is even the bare remembrance of it to be ex- 
acted from ^eto. In a word, the unhappy mortals may be com- 
Ip^d tp children, in .whom the developem'ent of reason is not com- 
ideted. They may indeed be called a nation who never arrive at 
)nCkdinhoodJ* Hist, of Califom. Engl. Tran si. i. 64.67. Mr. Ellis 
gives a similar account of the want of foresight and inconsiderate 
disposition of the people adjacent to Hudson’s Bay. Voyage, 
p. 194> 195. . 

The. incapacity of the Americans is so remarkable, that negroes 
3^m all the ^different provinces of Africa are observed to be more 
nibble oif iipproving by instruction. They acquire the knowledge 
of several particulars which the Americans cannot comprehend. 
Hence the negroes, though slaves, value themselves as a superior 
order of beings, and look down upon the Americans with contempt, 
as void of Capacity and of rational discernment. Ulloa, Notic. 
Amerio. 322, 323. 

; Note LIII. p. 321. 

' Dobicixhofvbr, the last traveller I know who has resided 
among any tribe of the ruder Americans, has explained so fully 
various reasons which have induced their women to suckle 
their children long, and never to urftfertake rearing such as were 
feeble or distorted, and even to destroy a considerable number of 
their offspring, as to throw great light on the observations I have 
made, p. 299,300. Hist de Abissonibus, vol. ii. p. 107. 221. So 
deeply were these ideas imprinted in the minds of the Americans, 
that the Peruvians, a civilized people, when compared with the 
barbarous tribes, whose manners I am describing, retained them ; 
and «ven their intercourse with the Spaniards has not been able to 
iwt them out. When twins are bom in any family it is still con- 
sidered as an ominous event, and the parents have recourse to 
rigorous acts of mortification, in order to avert the calamities with 
which they are threatened. When a child is born with any de- 
formity, they will not, if they can possibly avoid it, bring it to be 
baptized, and it is with difficulty they can be brought to rear it. 
Arriaga Extirpac. de la Idolat. del Peru, p. S2, 33. 
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